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STATEMENT. 


Accepted  by  the  Managers,  Feb.  5th,  1839. 


The  Committee  of  the  Managers  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and 
Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys,  appointed  on  the  21st  of 
January  last,  to  prepare  an  account  of  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  the  Institution,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  present 
the  following  Statement :  — 

HISTORY  AND  OBJECTS. 

Early  in  the  year  1832,  a  few  gentlemen  who  had  long 
perceived  the  want  of  some  Institution  u  for  suitably  educating 
the  numerous  class  of  children  in  the  city  of  Boston,  who,  from 
their  vagrant  lives  and  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  their 
condition,  are  exposed  to  an  early  career  of  intemperance  and 
crime,”  met  together  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration. 

Their  deliberations  resulted  in  forming  a  society  under  the 
name  of  “  The  Boston  Farm  School  Society,”  the  object  of 
which,  as  expressed  in  their  Constitution,  was  “  the  education 
of  boys  belonging  to  the  city  of  Boston,  who,  from  extraordina¬ 
ry  exposure  to  moral  evil,  require  peculiar  provision  for  the 
forming  of  their  character,  and  for  promoting  and  securing  the 
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usefulness  and  happiness  of  their  lives  ;  and  who  have  not  yet 
fallen  into  those  crimes  which  require  the  interposition  of  the 
law  to  punish  or  restrain  them.”  The  methods  intended  to 
be  adopted  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  above  described 
will  be  learned  from  Article  12th  in  their  Constitution,  which 
is  in  these  words  :  “  The  pupils  shall  be  regularly  and  carefully 
instructed  in  their  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  knowledge  usually  communicated  in  our  common  town 
schools  ;  • —  they  shall  also  be  employed  in  a  regular  course  of 
labor  suited  to  their  ages  and  strength,  in  which  they  shall  be 
instructed  in  gardening,  agriculture,  or  such  useful  arts  as  will 
contribute  to  their  health  and  support,  and  tend  at  the  same 
time  to  form  in  them  habits  of  industry  and  order,  and  prepare 
them  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.” 

The  society  proceeded  at  once  to  carry  out  their  benevolent 
purposes  by  laying  their  plan  before  the  public,  and  soliciting 
“  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $50,000  to  found  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  and  of  $3,000  annually  for  five  years  to  sustain  it.” 
So  highly  was  the  plan  approved  by  the  community,  and  so 
cordial  and  general  the  interest  in  its  success,  that  in  a  very 
few  months  $22,670  were  obtained  fora  permanent  fund,  and 
$335  for  annual  subscriptions. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  society  purchased  Thompson’s  Island, 
in  Boston  harbor,  for  the  sum  of  $6,000,  and  commenced 
erecting  the  necessary  buildings  upon  it.  In  March,  1833,  the 
society  was  incorporated  ;  and  in  their  Act  of  Incorporation, 
their  object  is  stated  to  be  “  the  education  and  reformation  of 
Boys,  who,  from  the  loss  of  their  parents  or  other  causes,  are 
exposed  to  extraordinary  temptations,  and  are  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  vicious  and  dangerous,  or  useless  members  of  society  ; 
and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  to  effect  it  are  stated  as 
above  set  forth.”  Fifty  dollars  constituted  a  person  a  life 
member,  and  three  dollars  annual  subscription  a  member  of  the 
Corporation. 
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A  school  with  seventeen  boys  under  the  care  of  a  skilful 
teacher  was  commenced  on  the  Island  in  the  summer  of  1833  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  buildings  not  being  in  a  sufficient 
state  of  forwardness  for  a  winter  residence,  it  was  abandoned  in 
the  autumn. 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  the  society,  finding  its  funds  nearly 
absorbed  in  the  outlay  which  had  been  made  for  the  purchase 
of  Thompson’s  Island,  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings, 
and  having  but  little  prospect  of  increasing  its  resources  by 
another  application  to  the  public  for  aid,  united  itself  with 
“  the  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys.” 

In  addition  to  the  state  of  their  pecuniary  affairs,  the  directors 
found  reasons  for  this  change  in  the  similarity  of  the  two  institu¬ 
tions,  as  may  be  learned  from  their  Report  to  the  Corporation. 
“  A  union  of  the  two  Institutions,”  they  say,  u  was,  from  the 
origin  of  the  Farm  School,  deemed  desirable  and  probable  by 
a  considerable  number  of  those  interested  in  it,  partly  because 
they  were  also  interested  in  the  Boys’  Asylum,  whose  substan¬ 
tial.  object  was  the  same  ;  but  chiefly  because  it  was  believed 
the  Boys’  Asylum  would  be  a  more  effective  establishment  if 
connected  with  a  farm,  and  because  it  was  foreseen  that  the 
effects  of  the  two  united  might  accomplish  more  of  the  good 
intended  by  each,  than  it  was  possible  should  be  accomplished 
while  they  were  maintained  separately.  Circumstances  how- 
ever  have  led  to  a  proposal  for  this  union  somewhat  earlier  than 
perhaps  had  been  anticipated  ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
arrangements  of  the  Farm  School  required  the  application  of 
larger  means  than  it  might  be  thought  judicious  to  ask  from  the 
community,  at  a  period  when  its  business  concerns  are  not  pros>» 
perous  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Boys5' 
Asylum  were  known  to  be  so  far  decayed,  that  others  must  be 
speedily  substituted  for  them  at  a  heavy  expense,  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  avoid.  The  fact  then,  that  the  Boys’ 
Asylum  had  the  funds  needed  by  the  Farm  School,  and  that 
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the  Farm  School  had  the  buildings  needed  by  the  Boys7 
Asylum,  formed  a  common  ground  for  a  union,  the  terms  of 
which  were  easily  settled.  These  terms  consist  simply  in  the 
adoption  of  a  new  Act  of  Incorporation,  containing  all  the  pecu¬ 
liar  provisions  of  each  of  the  former  Acts,  but  constituting  one 
body  corporate  to  perform  the  whole  of  the  duties  heretofore 
assigned  to  two  ;  and  a  new  set  of  By-laws,  containing  all  that 
either  society  wished  to  retain  of  its  own  regulations,  and  in  fact 
retaining  almost  the  whole  of  the  present  rules  of  both.  The 
result  of  the  entire  arrangement,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directors, 
is,  that  the  purposes  of  both  institutions  will  be  better  fulfilled 
than  they  would  otherwise  be.  Especially  they  believe  that 
the  number  of  idle  and  morally  exposed  children,  who  may  be 
rescued  from  vice,  and  enjoy  on  Thompson’s  Island  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  good  physical  and  moral  education,  will  be  materially 
larger  than  the  aggregate  of  those  who  could  be  supported  by 
the  two  institutions  separately.” 

“  The  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys  ”  was  incorporated 
in  February,  1814,  for  “  the  charitable  purpose,”  as  is  stated  in 
their  Act,  “  of  relieving,  instructing  and  employing  Indigent 
Boys  belonging  to  the  town  of  Boston.”  They  were  authorized 
to  “  take  into  their  Asylum  such  indigent  boys,  belonging  to 
the  town  of  Boston,  as  they  may  judge  to  be  suitable  objects  of 
charity,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  ;  and  also  to  ac 
cept  a  surrender  in  writing  by  the  father,  or  where  there  is  no 
father,  by  the  mother  or  guardian  of  any  indigent  boy,  as 
aforesaid,  to  the  care  and  direction  of  said  society  ;  and  to  bind 
out  in  virtuous  families,  or  to  reputable  trades  or  occupations, 
or  to  educate  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  beneficial, 
until  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  any  such  indigent  boy,  or 
boys,  thus  surrendered,  or  any  such  boy,  who,  being  destitute  of 
parents  within  this  Commonwealth,  shall  have  been  relieved 
and  supported  by  the  Society.” 

The  object  of  the  Boston  Asylum  then  was,  “  the  relief,  in- 
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struction  and  employment  of  indigent  boys  in  the  city,”  among 
whom  the  claims  of  orphans  were  particularly  regarded  ;  and 
the  object  of  the  “  Farm  School  Society  ”  was  “  the  education 
and  reformation  of  boys,  who,  from  loss  of  parents  or  other 
cailses,  were  exposed  to  extraordinary  temptations,  and  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  becoming  vicious  and  dangerous,  or  useless  members  of 
society.”  The  two  objects  were  almost  identical,  or,  at  least, 
the  latter,  inasmuch  as  all  indigent  boys  may  well  be  said  to  be 
exposed  to  temptation  and  vice,  included  the  former. 

In  pursuance  of  their  design,  the  two  corporations,  at  meetings 
duly  notified  in  May,  1834,  consented  and  agreed,  by  proper 
votes,  to  a  union  on  the  terms  and  conditions  expressed  in  a 
draft  of  an  Act  of  Incorporation  and  By-laws  which  they  jointly 
presented  to  the  Legislature  for  their  approval.  —  In  this  draft, 
section  6th,  they  state  their  sense  of  the  objects  to  be  pursued 
by  the  new  Institution  in  these  words  :  “  Be  it  further  enacted, 
that  the  funds  of  said  new  Company,  including  all  such  as  they 
shall  hereafter  acquire,  shall  be  managed,  appropriated,  and  used 
for  relieving,  protecting,  instructing*  and  employing  indigent 
boys  ;  and  for  educating  and  reforming  such  as  from  the  loss  of 
their  parents,  or  other  causes,  are  not  only  subject  to  the  evils  of 
poverty,  but  are  exposed  to  the  scenes  of  depravity  and  vice.” 

In  the  month  of  March,  1835,  the  Legislature  granted  an 
act  of  incorporation,  uniting  the  two  former  institutions  into  one, 
under  the  name  of  “  The  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for 
Indigent  Boys,”  as  at  present  existing.  This  Act  was  accepted, 
in  the  manner  therein  prescribed,  at  a  regular  meeting  called 
on  the  25th  day  of  that  month  ;  and  the  By-laws,  above  agreed 
to  by  the  two  former  corporations,  were  at  the  same  meeting 

In  the  Act  granted  by  the  Legislature,  the  specific  object  of 
the  ne\V  Institution  is  not  set  forth  in  terms,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  draft  proposed  to  be  presented  to  it ;  but  is  left  to  be  infer¬ 
red  by  reference  to  the  acts  of  each  of  the  former  institutions. 
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This  will  appear  from  an  inspection  of  the  Act  which  is  hereto 
appended.  The  objects  therefore  of  the  new  Institution  are 
those  stated  in  the  acts  of  the  two  former  ones,  viz.  “The  re¬ 
lieving,  instructing  and  employing  Indigent  Boys  belonging  to  the 
town  of  Boston  and,  “  the  education  and  reformation  of  boys, 
who  from  the  loss  of  their  parents  or  other  causes,  are  exposed 
to  extraordinary  temptations,  and  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
vicious  and  dangerous,  or  useless  members  of  society.” 

In  June,  1815,  the  establishment  at  Thompson’s  Island  was 
opened,  and  the  boys  belonging  to  the  Boston  Asylum,  fifty-two 
in  number  were  transferred  to  it. 

1  •  « 

From  the  above  account,  it  will  be  se^n  that  the  Boston 
Asylum  and  Farm  School  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
class  of  children  in  the  city,  for  whom  no  other  provision  has 
been  made.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  Houses 
of  Correction  and  Reformation  at  South  Boston  were  similar 
institutions.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  Houses  of  Correction  and  Reformation  are  public  Pen¬ 
itentiaries,  established  by  municipal  authority,  and  intended  for 
the  punishment  and  reformation  of  criminals.  The  former  is 
confined  to  adults,  and  the  latter  to  children  ;  and  though  the 
offences  of  the  first  class  are,  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  more 
heinous  and  aggravated  character  than  those  of  the  second,  they 
are  yet  in  both  cases  offences  which  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  a  court  of  justice.  Every  child  committed  to  the  House  of 
Reformation  must  have  been  previously  charged  in  open  court, 
upon  the  oath  of  his  parent  or  other  prosecutor,  with  some 
criminal  act  against  the  civil  law ;  and  for  that  act  must  have 
been  publicly  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  Farm  School  is  an  entirely  different  Institution.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  municipal,  or  civil  authority  ;  but  is  strictly 
a  private  corporation.  It  is  also  entirely  preventive  in  its  charac¬ 
ter,  and  stands  in  relation  to  those  who  receive  its  benefits  “  in 
loco  parentis .”  It  receives  only  indigent,  and  morally  exposed 
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children  ;  and,  by  a  judicious  course  of  moral  and  mental  train¬ 
ing,  it  aims  to  save  them  from  the  crimes  for  which  penitentia¬ 
ries  and  houses  of  reformation  are  established  ;  and,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  to  return  them  to  society,  exemplary  and  useful 
citizens.  It  thus  tends  directly  to  diminish  the  number  of 
criminal  boys  for  whom  the  Institution  at  South  Boston  is  pro¬ 
vided. 

The  class  of  indigent,  idle,  and  exposed  children  in  our  city, 
though  perhaps  smaller  than  in  most  other  places  of  the  same 
size,  is  yet  very  large,  and  much  beyond  the  resources  of  this 
Institution. 

In  the  language  of  the  first  Report  on  the  establishment 
of  a  Farm  School,  they  consist  of  “  truants  from  our  public 
schools,  and  idlers  in  our  streets  and  on  our  wharves,  where 
they  pass  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  vagrancy.  Some  of  them 
are  orphans,  in  whom  little  interest  is  felt  by  the  poor  and  mis¬ 
erable  connexions,  on  whom  they  hang  as  a  heavy  burthen. 
Some  are  children  of  widows,  whose  time  is  so  filled  with  labor 
to  procure  a  mere  subsistence,  that  their  sons,  still  more  than 
their  daughters,  are  unavoidably  neglected,  and  at  an  early 
age  become  unmanageable.  Some  having  lost  their  mothers, 
are  left  to  the  care  of  fathers,  whose  means  and  opportu¬ 
nities  for  domestic  control  are  yet  less  effectual  than  those  of 
widows.  Some  have  intemperate  or  profligate  parents,  and 
suffer  of  course  from  the  disorder  and  misery  to  which  they  were 
born.  And  some  are  children  of  the  ignorant,  inefficient  and 
helpless,  who  seem  almost  from  nature  incapable  of  fulfilling 
discreetly  the  most  common  duties  of  life.  But  all  of  them, 
from  these  and  other  causes,  are  daily  and  hourly  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  vice,  and  growing  up  in  idle  and  pernicious  habits, 
from  which  perhaps  a  few  may,  by  fortunate  circumstances,  be 
reclaimed  before  they  arrive  at  manhood  ;  while  by  far  the 
greater  part  will  be  hurried  to  an  early  death,  the  victims  of  in¬ 
temperance  and  want,  or  live  on  only  to  prey  upon  the  commu- 


nity,  fill  our  alms-houses  and  prisons,  and  increase  the  burthens 
and  crimes  of  the  state.”  Such  are  the  situations  and  expo¬ 
sures  of  hundreds,  of  boys  in  our  city  at  the  present  moment,  for 
a  portion  of  whom  the  Farm  School  affords  a  safe  and  appro¬ 
priate  asylum.  And  surely  the  requirements  not  only  of  Chris¬ 
tian  philanthropy,  but  even  of  a  just  regard  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  city,  imperiously  demands  for  it  an  adequate  and 
liberal  support. 


THOMPSON’S  ISLAND. 

The  boys,  as  soon  as  admitted,  are  sent  to  Thompson’s 
Island,  one  of  the  many  islands  that  beautify  the  harbor  of 
Boston.  The  spot  is  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  and  from 
a  mile  and  a  half,  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  from  the  surrounding 
shores  of  Dorchester.  By  its  insular  position  and  salubrious 
air,  it  affords  peculiar  advantages  for  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  the  Institution.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
land,  about  seventy-two  of  which  are  under  cultivation;  the 
remainder  being  devoted  to  pasturage  and  the  accommodation 
of  the  pupils.  The  soil  consists  of  a  rich  loam,  with  a  light 
sub-soil,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  all  the  grains  and 
vegetables  qsually  cultivated  in  New  England.  Trees  cannot 
be  grown  to  advantage,  in  consequence  of  their  exposure  to  the 
easterly  winds  which  prevail  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The 
value  of  the  produce  raised  on  the  farm  for  the  last  two  years, 
has  been  estimated  at  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  per  annum ;  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  farming  opera¬ 
tions,  exclusive  of  the  board  and  salary  of  the  superintendent,  and 
the  board  of  hired  men,  at  about  one  thousand  dollars.  About 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  are  realized  annually  from  sales  of  pro¬ 
duce,  and  the  portion  which  is  not  sold  is  consumed  by  the 
residents  on  the  island.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  farming  operations  will  be  more  favorable  in  future, 
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as  the  heavy  expenses  incident  to  a  first  experiment  have  now 
been  paid,  and  considerable  experience  has  been  acquired  in  the 
management.  —  A  small  stock  of  cattle,  pigs  and  poultry,  is 
raised  and  kept  on  the  island.  A  large  barn,  and  all  conveni¬ 
ent  and  necessary  sheds  and  out-buildings  have  been  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  farm. 

The  establishment  for  the  boys  is  situated  on  the  highest 
part,  of  the  island,  and  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
view  of  the  city,  its  harbor  and  surrounding  country.  It  is  a 
neat  and  substantial  brick  edifice,  with  a  projecting  centre 
and  two  wings.  The  first  floor  contains  a  wash-room,  kitch¬ 
ens,  dining-hall  and  office.  The  second,  a  very  spacious 
school-room  and  several  apartments  for  the  superintendent, 
•family,  and  teachers.  The  boys’  sleeping-room  is  in  the  third 
story,  and  is  fitted  up  with  beds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sepa¬ 
rate  each  boy  from  his  neighbor,  and  permit  the  teacher,  who 
sleeps  with  them,  to  overlook  their  conduct.  The  present 
building  is  capable  of  accommodating  about  three  hundred 
boys., 

INSTRUCTION  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

,  >  %  .  •  '  •  I  '■  .  « 

The  establishment  at  the  island  is  under  the  immediate  di¬ 
rection  of  a  superintendent,  a  matron,  and  an  instructor  of  the 
school.  Their  several  duties  will  be  learned  from  the  general 
rules  and  regulations  which  are  here  appended.  The  salary 
of  the  superintendent  and  matron,  who  are  man  and  wife,  is  at 
present  seven  hundred,  dollars,  and  that  of  the  instructor  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  exclusive  of  board.  The  superin¬ 
tendent,  or  the  instructor  under  his  direction,  acts  as  a  chaplain. 

With  regard  to  discipline,  the  object  is  to  combine  moral  and 
intellectual  culture  with  regular  labor  on  the  farm,  or  at  other 
useful  employments. 

With  this  design,  a  school  is  kept,  both  morning  and  after¬ 
noon,  for  about  six  hours  daily,  in  which  are  taught  the  ele- 
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ments  of  useful  knowledge ;  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog¬ 
raphy  and  grammar.  During  the  evening,  especially  in  the 
winter  months,  instruction  is  also  given  in  the  first  principles  of 
agriculture,  horticulture  and  botany  ;  the  different  kinds  of  soil, 
the  most  important  processes  of  cultivation,  the  names,  uses  and 
distinctive  qualities  of  seeds,  plants  and  trees,  are  explained 
and  illustrated. 

The  moral  and  religious  culture  of  the  pupils  is  an  object  of 
pre-eminent  importance  in  an  institution  like  this  ;  and  of  course 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  managers,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  make  the 
whole  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  pupil,  whilst  upon  the 
island,  bear  upon  his  moral  and  religious  nature.  Besides  the 
wholesome  influence  of  the  school,  regular  labor  on  the  farm,  or 
in  the  house,  and  the  example  and  frequent  conversations  of  the 
teachers,  the  pupils  are  required  to  attend  prayers  morning  and 
evening,  when  the  scriptures  are  read ;  to  ask  a  blessing  and 
return  thanks  at  each  meal,  and  join  in  singing  hymns,  espe¬ 
cially  before  going  to  bed.  On  Sundays  they  are  collected 
in  a  Sunday-school,  and  receive  instruction  adapted  to  their 
spiritual  wants  and  capacities  in  the  regular  services  of  that  day, 
on  which  all  persons  on  the  island  are  required  to  attend. 
The  teacher  is  occasionally  assisted  in  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath, 
especially  during  the  summer  months,  by  clergymen  and  other 
gentlemen  from  the  neighborhood ;  and  the  Institution  is  much 
indebted  to  these  individuals  for  the  valuable  services  which 
they  have  in  this  way  afforded  to  it. 

As  incidental  to  these  influences,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
there  is  a  good  collection  of  juvenile  books,  selected  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  character  and  capacities  of  the  pupils,  to 
which  they  have  access  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent. 

In  order  that  the  pupils  may  be  trained  to  habits  of  order 
and  industry,  and  enabled  when  they  leave  the  Institution,  to 
pursue  some  occupation  by  which  they  may  gain  a  livelihood, 
they  are  required  to  perform  as  much  of  the  manual  labor  done 
on  the  farm,  and  in  the  house,  as  their  various  ages  and  capaci- 
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ties  will  permit.  Each  boy  is  required  to  make  his  own  bed 
and  keep  his  clothes  in  order.  Certain  numbers  of  them  are 
detailed  in  rotation  for  the  work  of  the  house  ;  they  sweep  and 
scour  the  rooms,  bring  in  Wood,  make  the  fires,  lay  and  tend 
the  table,  assist  in  washing,  attend  in  the  kitchen  ;  and,  in  short, 
do  the  greater  part  of  the  indoor  work.  A  few  of  the  boys  are 
regularly  employed  at  shoemaking  and  tailoring,  in  which  they 
are  instructed  by  workmen  educated  to  the  business.  Their 
proficiency  in  these  trades  has  been  quite  satisfactory,  as  will 
appear  from  the  fact,  that  all  the  shoes  and  clothes  worn  by  the 
pupils  during  the  past  year  have  been  made  up  by  these  boys, 
the  master  cutting  and  preparing  the  work. 

Some  of  the  larger  and  most  meritorious  boys  are  assigned  to 
the  service  of  the  boats,  in  the  management  of  which  they  have 
become  quite  skilful.  They  go  to  market,  bring  supplies 
from  the  city,  and  attend  the  superintendent  whenever  he 
leaves  the  island. 

During  the  season  of  the  farming  operations,  all  the  boys  in 
the  Institution,  who  are  of  sufficient  age  and  strength,  are  reg¬ 
ularly  employed  in  labor  on  the  farm  under  the  care  of  the  su¬ 
perintendent,  who  is  a  practical  farmer.  They  are  divided  into- 
two  classes,  which  comprehend  about  half  the  whole  number 
of  pupils  ;  and  each  class  in  rotation  passes  one  week  on  the 
farm,  and  the  succeeding  week  in  the  school.  The  object  is 
to  make  them  skilful,  practical  farmers.  They  prepare  the 
ground,  sow  the  seed,  hoe  and  weed,  and  gather  in  grain  and 
vegetables.  Only  one  hired  man  has  been  employed  upon  the 
farm  for  the  past  year,  excepting  during  hay  time,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  procure  laborers  to  mow  the  grass  ;  all  the  other 
work  on  the  farm  has  been  done  by  the  boys. 

In  the  winter  season,  only  a  few  boys  are  needed  for  out  of 
door  work ;  and  these  are  selected  by  the  superintendent,  and 
serve  in  rotation.  It  is  the  design  of  the  Directors  to  make  the 
farm  as  profitable  as  possible  to  the  Institution,  and  their  best 
efforts  will  be  always  directed  to  this  object. 
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STATISTICS. 

As  has  been  before  remarked,  the  Institution  was  opened  in 
June,  1835,  when  fifty-two  boys  were  received  from  the  Boston 
Asylum,  and  one  hundred  and  three  boys  have  been  received 
since,  making  the  whole  number  one  hundred  and  fifty-five. 
Thirty  boys  have  been  apprenticed,  and  all  of  them  but 
eight  to  substantial  farmers  residing  in  towns  within  this  com- 
monwealth.  In  selecting  boys  for  apprentices,  a  due  regard 
is  paid  to  age,  capacity,  and  natural  taste  ;  and  also  great  cau¬ 
tion  exercised  in  providing  skilful,  intelligent  and  exemplary 
masters.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  each  boy  is  entitled  to  two 
suits  of  clothes  ;  and,  if  apprenticed  to  a  farmer,  to  one  hundred 
dollars  in  money  in  addition.  The  Directors  have  power  to 
apprentice  boys  to  persons  residing  in  any  of  the  New  England 
states,  but  in  general  they  prefer  those  whose  residence  is  with¬ 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

The  number  of  boys  now  on  the  island  is  one  hundred;  of 
whom  fifty-nine  are  between  eight  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
forty-one  between  thirteen  and  eighteen.  Sixty-three  of  them 
have  only  one  parent  living,  and  sixteen  are  orphans.  The  boys 
rise  at  daylight,  and  retire  at  eight  o’clock.  Their  food  is  simple, 
and  consists  principally  of  milk,  chocolate,  soup,  fish,  rice,  and 
other  vegetables,  with  occasionally  butcher’s  meat.  They  enjoy 
an  unusual  share  of  health,  and  generally  appear  to  be  contented 
and  happy. 

The  applications  for  the  admission  of  “  poor  and  exposed 
boys”  during  the  past  year  have  been  very  numerous  and  press¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  at  almost  every  monthly  meeting,  one  or  more 
cases  have  presented  themselves,  in  which  the  probabilities  of 
moral  degradation  and  ruin,  excepting  through  the  aid  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  this  Institution,  were  fearfully  great.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  with  very  great  reluctance  that  the  Directors,  for  many 
months  past,  have  felt  themselves  compelled,  by  the  low  state 
of  the  finances,  to  refuse  all  applications  for  free  admission,  and 
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to  confine  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  to  the  boys  already  on 
the  Island,  and  such  others,  as,  through  their  friends,  can  pay 
a  board  of  two  dollars  a  week.  The  duty  of  confining  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Institution  within  its  yearly  income,  the  Managers 
consider  too  important  to  be  neglected  ;  and,  whilst  the  income 
continues  as  small  as  it  is  at  present,  which  they  trust  may  not 
long  be  the  case,  they  cannot  feel  authorized  to  receive  any 
boys  whose  friends  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  support.  There 
are  now  at  the  Island  fourteen  pay  scholars. 

The  Managers  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state  that 
the  conduct  and  improvement  of  the  boys  at  the  Institution, 
since  its  first  establishment,  have  been  such  as  to  strengthen  the 
convictions  they  have  always  entertained  of  its  value  and  impor¬ 
tance  ;  and,  from  various  letters  recently  received  from  masters 
of  boys  apprenticed,  both  from  the  Farm  School  and  the  old 
Asylum,  they  also  rejoice  to  learn  that  they  have  generally  done 
well,  and  by  their  behavior  afford  good  ground  to  hope  that,  if 
spared  to  enter  upon  the  scenes  of  active  life,  they  will  become 
useful  and  respectable  citizens. 

With  such  encouragements  before  them,  the  Managers  will 
continue  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  make  the  Institution  all 
that  its  liberal  founders  and  friends  can  reasonably  expect 
under  its  present  restricted  resources.  And,  whilst  they  shall 
supply  the  temporal  wants  of  the  boys,  and  strive  to  form  in 
them  such  habits  of  order  and  industry  as  will  fit  them  for  the 
duties  of  their  station  in  life,  and  enable  them  to  earn  a  respec¬ 
table  livelihood,  they  wish  it  may  be  distinctly  understood  that 
their  spiritual  and  religious  culture  shall  not  be  neglected,  but 
be  regarded  and  pursued,  as  it  ever  has  been,  as  by  far  the 
most  important  object  of  the  Institution. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

HENRY  B.  ROGERS,  Chairman . 

Boston y  Feb.  5,  1839. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  property  of  the  Corporation  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

Thompson’s  Island,  its  buildings  and  fixtures,  charged 

on  the  books  of  the  Treasurer,  January  1,  1839,  at  .  $41,153.47 
Invested  Funds,  (estimated)  .  .  .  .  “  “  .  .  37.124.13 

Balance  of  Cash  on  hand, . t:  “  .  .  657.03 


The  annual  resources  of  the  Corporation  are  derived 

from  the  following  sources,  viz  : 

Income  of  invested  property,  .  for  1838,  .  .  .  . 

Produce  of  Farm,  sold,  ...  “  .  1.401.46 

“  “  consumed,  (estimate)  “  .  .  3.000.00 

Annual  subscription  list,  ...  “ . 

Casual  donations, &c.  ...  “  .... 

Board  of  Pay  Scholars,  ....  “ . 


The  annual  expenses  of  the  whole  Institution  for  the 
year  1838,  with  an  average  of  105  boys,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  Island  and  its 
buildings,  have  been  as  follows,  viz  : 

Victualling,  including  supplies  of  all  kinds,  .  .  .  . 

Produce,  raised  on  the  Island  and  consumed  there,  . 

Salaries  and  wages  of  domestics, . 

Clothing,  . .  .  t 

Fuel,  . . . 

Furniture  and  repair, 

Boats  and  transportation, . 

Farm, . • . 

Miscellaneous, . . 


$78,934.63 


$1,912.32 


4.401.46 

943.50 

1.180.81 

1.329.49 


$9,767.58 


$2,061.61 
3.000.00 
1.791.07 
773.52 
388.33 
352.98 
164.66 
638.51 
.  157.05 


$9,327.73 


From  this  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Institution,  with  its 
present  number  of  boys,  requires  annually,  in  order  to  meet  the  yearly 
expenses  without  encroaching  upon  its  fixed  capital,  a  sum  of  about 
three  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the  yearly  income  from  its  in¬ 
vested  property  and  farm.  For  this  amount  its  sole  dependence,  at 
present,  is  upon  its  annual  subscription  list,  and  such  donations  as 
benevolent  individuals  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  disposed  to  make 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  its  current  expenses. 
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ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


IN’  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND 

THIRTY-FIVE. 


An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm 
School  for  Indigent  Boys. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  General  Court  assembled ,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  That  the  two  Corporations  entitled 
“  The  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys,”  and  “  The  Propri¬ 
etors  of  the  Boston  Farm  School  ”  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are, 
united  into  one  Corporation,  by  the  name  of  “  The  Boston 
Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys,”  with  all  the 
powers  contained  in  the  statute  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-three,  chapter  eighty-three. 

Section  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  persons  who 
are  members  for  life  of  either  of  the  said  former  Corporations, 
or  who  shall  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  in  one  payment  to  the 
Corporation  hereby  created,  shall  be  members  for  life  of  the 
Corporation  hereby  created.  And  every  person  who  shall  sub¬ 
scribe  and  pay  to  the  said  Corporation,  a  sum  not  less  than 
three  dollars  annually,  shall  be  a  member  thereof  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  pay  the  same. 
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Section  3.  Be  it  farther  enacted ,  That  the  said  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  successor  to  the  said  first 
named  Corporations,  and  may  take  and  hold  free  from  taxes, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  value, 
and  personal  estate  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  shall  be  authorized  to  receive  and  hold  all  property 
belonging  to  the  said  former  Corporations.  And  the  mana¬ 
gers  and  officers  of  the  two  former  Corporations  who  are  now 
in  office,  or  the  major  part  of  them  respectively,  are  empower¬ 
ed  at  any  time  within  three  months  to  make  any  deeds  or  in¬ 
struments  that  shall  be  considered  proper  or  convenient  for  con¬ 
firming  the  said  assignment  and  transfer  of  the  property  of  the 
two  former  Corporations  to  the  Corporation  hereby  created. 

Section  4.  Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  all  the  funds  of 
said  Corporation  shall  be  managed  and  appropriated  for  relieving, 
instructing,  and  employing  indigent  boys.  And  the  said  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  have  power  to  admit  into  their  Institution  any  in¬ 
digent  boy  above  the  age  of  five  years,  at  the  request  of  his 
parent  or  guardian  ;  and  to  accept  from  his  father,  or  in  case  of 
his  death,  from  his  mother  or  guardian,  a  surrender  in  writing 
of  any  such  boy  to  the  care  and  direction  of  said  Corporation . 
And  they  may  take  into  said  Institution  any  other  indigent 
boys  residing  in  the  city  of  Boston,  who  have  no  parent  or 
guardian  within  the  Commonwealth.  And  all  boys  so  admit¬ 
ted  shall  be  maintained  and  employed  in  said  Institution,  and 
shall  be  instructed  in  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  the  learn¬ 
ing  usually  taught  in  the  common  town  schools.  And  when 
of  suitable  age  shall  be  employed  in  a  regular  course  of  labor, 
and  be  so  instructed  in  agriculture,  or  such  other  useful  occupa¬ 
tions,  as  to  prepare  them  to  earn  their,  own  livelihood. 

i 

Section  5.  Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  said  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  have  authority  to  retain  and  employ  such  boys  on 
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their  farm,  after  they  are  of  suitable  age  to  be  bound  out,  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  :  or  they  may  bind  out  such  boys, 
when  of  suitable  age,  in  virtuous  families,  or  as  apprentices  at 
any  reputable  trade,  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  in  like 
manner,  and  on  the  same  conditions,  as  overseers  of  the  poor 
may  by  law  bind  out  the  children  of  poor  persons  settled  in 
their  respective  towns.  Provided,  that  any  such  boy  who 
shall  not  have  been  surrendered  to  said  Corporation  in  the 
manner  herein  provided,  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  or  the  person  to  whom  he  is  bound,  by  his  parent  or  guar¬ 
dian,  upon  payment  to  said  Corporation  of  the  expenses  incur¬ 
red  by  them  in  the  relief,  support,  and  instruction  of  such 
boy. 

*  i  /  ■ 

Section  6.  Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  said  two  for¬ 
mer  Corporations  shall  continue  to  exist  so  far  only  as  to  enable 
them  to  take  any  donation  made  to  them  by  will  or  otherwise ; 
and  in  case  of  such  donation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  hereby  created,  as  the  agent  and  successor  of  either  of  such 
former  Corporations,  to  demand  and  receive  such  donation, 
and  give  a  sufficient  discharge  and  release  therefor,  which  shall 
be  as  valid  as  if  made  by  the  Corporation  to  which  said  dona¬ 
tion  shall  be  given.  And  the  same  shall  be  appropriated  in 
the  manner  herein  provided  for  the  funds  of  the  Corporation 
hereby  created. 

Section  7.  Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Corporation  hereby  created  may  be  called  by  any 
three  of  the  managers  or  directors  of  either  of  said  former  Cor- 

O 

porations,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  statute  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  thirty-three,  chapter  eighty-three. 


[This  act  passed  March  5th,  1835.] 
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ADDITIONAL  ACT. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

IN  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

An  Act  relating  to  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm 
School  for  Indigent  Boys. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled ,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same , 
as  follows . 

The  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys, 
are  hereby  authorized  to  bind  out  boys  to  citizens  of  any  of  the 
New  England  States,  in  like  manner  and  upon  the  same  terms 
as  they  now  may  to  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

[This  Act  passed  February  23d,  1838.] 


BY-LAWS 

OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Officers. 

The  Officers  of  the  Corporation  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  not  less  than  six  nor 
more  than  twelve  Managers ;  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the 
first  meeting,  and  subsequently  at  each  annual  meeting  ;  and 
all  officers,  except  those  first  chosen,  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
one  year,  and  until  others  shall  be  chosen  and  qualified  in  their 
stead. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Meetings. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  holden  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  January,  at  such  place  and  hour  as  the 
Board  of  Managers  shall  direct  ;  at  which  meeting  the  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  chosen,  the  Board  of  Managers 
and  the  Treasurer  shall  make  their  respective  reports,  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  annual  subscriptions  shall  be  received. 

The  Board  of  Managers  may  call  special  meetings  of  the 
Corporation  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  expedient;  and  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  call  them,  whenever  requested  so  to  do  in 
writing  by  twenty  members. 

Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  every  meeting  shall  be  given 
by  an  advertisement  in  some  newspaper  published  in  Boston, 
at  least  four  days  previous  to  the  meeting. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Board  of  Managers. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Managers ;  four  of  whom 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  holden  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  every  month,  at  such  place  and  hour  as  they  shall 
direct ;  and  special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the 
President,  Vice-President,  or  Committee  for  the  month. 

The  Board  are  authorized  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
current  year,  all  vacancies  in  the  Board,  or  in  any  of  the  other 
offices. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  the  entire  government 
and  control  of  the  Institution,  and  its  officers  and  servants,  pu¬ 
pils,  farm,  property  and  business.  They  shall  have  the  power 
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of  appointment  and  removal  of  the  Superintendents,  and  all 
other  officers  and  persons  employed  by  them,  and  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  and  disposal  of  pupils  ;  and  shall  establish  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  government  of  the  Institution,  the  conduct  of  the 
officers,  and  the  discipline  of  the  pupils ;  and  cause  the  same 
to  be  faithfully  executed.  They  shall  have  full  power  to  man¬ 
age,  invest,  and  dispose  of  the  property  of  the  Institution,  and 
to  receive  and  collect  donations  and  bequests  :  but  no  sale  or 
transfer  of  any  of  the  property,  and  no  payment  of  money  from 
the  Treasury  shall  be  made  without  their  order.  They  shall 
have  the  management  and  control  of  the  farm,  farming  business, 
and  disposal  of  the  produce,  and  shall  procure  furniture,  farming 
utensils,  and  stock.  They  shall  have  full  power  to  complete, 
alter,  or  enlarge  the  buildings  on  Thompson’s  Island,  and  to 
erect  others,  and  to  keep  all  the  buildings  in  good  repair. 

ARTICLE  V. 

.  Donations  and  Bequests. 

The  amount  of  all  donations  and  bequests  (except  when  the 
donor  or  testator  shall  otherwise  prescribe)  and  of  all  collec¬ 
tions,  except  the  annual  subscriptions,  shall  constitute  a  perma¬ 
nent  fund,  the  income  of  which  only  shall  be  expended  for  the 
purposes  of  this  charity  ;  and  the  power  given  to  the  Board  of 
Managers  in  the  preceding  by-law  over  the  property  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  is  in  this  respect  hereby  restricted. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

i  • 

Committee  of  the  Month. 

There  shall  be  a  Committee  of  at  least  two  from  the  Board 
of  Managers  for  every  month,  to  serve  in  rotation  ;  whose  duty 
it  shall  be,  to  examine  into  tbe  circumstances  of  boys  offered 
for  admission,  to  make  inquiries  concerning  persons  who  shall 
apply  to  take  boys  out  of  the  Institution,  to  call  special  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Board,  and  generally  to  oversee  the  concerns  of  the 
Institution. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  charge  and  care  of  the  finan¬ 
ces  ;  shall  collect  and  receive  all  moneys  due ;  and  shall  keep 
all  money  of  the  Institution  in  his  possession,  in  a  Bank  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  the  name  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  ;  and  shall  dispose  thereof  as  shall  be  ordered  by  a  vote  of 
the  Board  ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  at  all  other  times 
when  required,  he  shall  render  a  full  account  of  the  pecuniary 
concerns  of  the  Institution. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Secretary. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  Corporation,  and  of  the  Managers  ;  and  shall  give  notice  of 
their  respective  meetings,  agreeably  to  the  by-laws ;  he  shall 
also  record  in  a  book,  kept  for  that  purpose,  all  applications 
for  admission  into  the  Institution. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Superintendent. 

There  shall  be  a  Superintendent,  who  shall  have  the  more 
immediate  care  and  Superintendence  of  the  pupils  :  and  whose 
duty  it  shall  be,  to  remain  constantly  at  the  farm,  and  in  no  case 
to  be  absent,  especially  during  the  night,  without  permission 
from  one  of  the  Committee  for  the  Month  ;  and  to  allow  no 
boy  to  be  absent  at  any  time  from  the  Institution,  without  per¬ 
mission  in  writing  from  one  of  that  Committee. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Admission  of  Pupils. 

Boys  of  five  years  of  age  and  upwards  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Institution.  Applications  for  admission  shall  have  prece¬ 
dence  according  to  their  date,  except  in  special  cases  and  ex¬ 
cept  that  boys  born  in  Boston  will  be  preferred. 
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No  boy  shall  be  admitted,  unless  by  the  vote  or  consent  of 
three  Managers  ;  and  unless  the  parent  or  guardian,  if  any  there 
be,  shall  have  surrendered  him  to  the  Institution,  and  shall  also 
have  entered  into  an  obligation  to  receive  him  back,  if,  after  a 
trial  of  three  months,  the  Managers  shall  choose  to  return 
him,  and  also  not  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  child, 
and  not  to  visit  him  without  the  consent  of  a  Manager,  nor  ask 
or  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services,  nor  induce  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  induce  any  child  to  leave  the  Institution,  or  the  family 
or  station  in  which  the  Managers  may  place  him.  No  boy 
shall  be  admitted,  who  from  his  character  or  other  cause,  is 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  the 
institution,  or  otherwise  injuriously  affect  them. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

Pupils  at  Board. 

When  any  parent  or  guardian  shall  desire  to  place  a  boy  in 
the  Institution,  and  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  for  his  maintenance 
and  education,  the  Board  of  Managers  may  in  their  discretion 
admit  him  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  shall  think 
proper. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

Education  and  Disposal  of  Pupils. 

Pupils  shall  remain  in  the  Institution  until  disposed  of  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation ;  and  shall  be  taught 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  be  instructed  in  such  other 
branches  of  knowledge  as  the  Managers  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct ;  and  shall  be  employed  on  the  farm  and  in  useful  occu¬ 
pations  ;  and  no  pupil  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  Institution, 
or  bound  out,  except  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

Visits  of  Relatives. 

No  relative  or  acquaintance  of  any  pupil  shall  interfere  in  the 
management  of  the  pupil,  or  be  permitted  to  visit  him,  except  in 
presence  of  the  Superintendent. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Amendments. 

Any  amendment  in  these  by-laws,  proposed  at  a  legal  meeting 
of  the  Corporation,  may  be  adopted  at  a  subsequent  meeting, 
and  not  otherwise. 


GENERAL  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Adopted  by  the  Managers,  February,  1839. 


ARTICLE  I. 

For  the  management  of  the  Institution  at  Thompson’s  Island, 
there  shall  be  a  Superintendent,  an  Instructor  of  the  school, 
and  a  Matron  ;  also  a  Chaplain,  the  duties  of  whose  office  shall 
be  performed  by  the  Superintendent  or  Instructor,  as  the  Board 
may  direct. 

ARTICLE  II 

Sect.  1.  The  management  and  oversight  of  the  Institution 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Superintendent ,  subject  at  all  times  to 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Managers  ;  and  he  shall  be  indi¬ 
vidually  responsible  for  his  own  conduct  .and  that  of  all  persons 
on  the  island. 
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Sect.  2.  He  shall  have  the  charge  of  the  Island,  and  shall 
see  that  the  soil,  buildings,  boats,  produce,  utensils,  and  all  other 
things  belonging  to  it,  are  kept  with  care  and  preserved  from 
injury.  No  spirituous  liquors  or  smoking  shall  be  allowed. 

Sect.  3.  He  shall  conduct  and  manage  the  Farm  with  his 
best  skill  and  economy  ;  under  the  directions  of  the  Board  he 
shall  provide  workmen  for  it,  and  shall  dispose  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  produce  not  needed  for  the  Institution. 

Sect.  4.  He  shall  employ  in  the  work  of  the  Farm  as  many 
of  the  pupils  as  are  of  suitable  age,  and  can  be  employed  to 
advantage  ;  it  being  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Institution  to  in¬ 
struct  boys  in  farming,  horticulture,  and  other  manual  labor 
which  will  give  them  habits  of  industry,  and  fit  them  for  active 
life. 

Sect.  5.  He  shall  apply  to  “the  Standing  Committee  on 
supplies”  for  all  such  articles  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  establishment,  and  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  those  belonging  to  it. 

Sect.  6.  He  shall  have  the  general  charge  and  supervision 
of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  Institution,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  their  conduct,  habits  and  appearance  ;  it  being  understood 
that  every  thing  relating  to  their  education,  morals,  manners, 
cleanliness,  health,  clothing,  washing,  mending,  diet,  hours  of 
study  and  recreation,  time  of  rising  and  going  to  bed,  &c.  &c., 
is  to  be  done  under  his  general  directions,  subject  to  the  appro¬ 
val  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Sect.  7.  He  shall  cause  the  books  of  the  Institution 
to  be  regularly  kept,  and  shall  enter  therein  the  name,  age, 
birth-place,  general  character  and  conduct,  and  time  of  arrival 
and  departure  of  each  boy  ;  together  with  such  other  records  and 
remarks  as  may  be  deemed  desirable ;  and  these  books  shall  at 
all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Managers. 

Sect.  8.  At  each  monthly  meeting  of  the  Managers,  he 
shall  present  a  written  report  of  the  state  of  the  Institution ; 
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noticing  all  changes  which  take  place  in  its  management,  and 
offering  such  remarks  and  suggestions  in  relation  to  its  concerns 
as  he  may  deem  important  to  its  well  being  and  success.  In 
this  report  he  shall  particularise  the  number  of  boys  under  his 
care,  the  admissions  and  removals  during  the  month,  the  num¬ 
ber  employed  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  work-shops,  the  course 
of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school,  and  the  effect  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  pupils.  He  shall 
also  notice  any  instances  of  wilful  and  flagrant  violation  of 
morals  and  good  conduct. 

Sect.  9.  He  shall  keep  accurate  and  separate  accounts  of 
all  moneys  received  or  expended  by  him,  on  account  of  the  farm 
and  the  establishment,  in  books,  which  shall  at  all  times  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Managers ;  and  he  shall  enter  therein 
the  various  items  of  account  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  Di¬ 
rectors  may,  on  inspection,  perceive,  under  their  appropriate 
heads,  the  true  amounts  which  have  been  received  and  paid  by 
him  on  account  of  the  farm,  distinct  from  those  which  have 
been  received  and  paid  on  account  of  the  establishment.  Prior 
to  the  stated  monthly  meetings  in  January,  April,  July  and 
October,  he  shall  present  his  accounts  to  the  Treasurer  for  ex¬ 
amination  and  settlement. 

Sect.  10.  He  shall  cause  the  Instructor,  or  some  other 
suitable  person,  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  the  boys,  and 
to  see  that  their  conduct  there  is  orderly  and  decorous. 

Sect.  11.  He,  or  the  Instructor  under  his  directions,  shall 
perform  religious  services  on  the  morning  and  evening  of  each 
day,  in  the  presence  of  the  boys  and  the  household. 

When  not  otherwise  supplied  by  the  Directors,  he  shall  cause 
regular  religious  services  to  be  performed  upon  the  Lord’s  day, 
both  morning  and  afternoon  ;  which  every  boy  shall  attend, 
unless  prevented  by  illness.  There  shall  be  no  unnecessary 
labor  on  the  Island  on  that  day  ;  and  it  shall  be  held  important 
that  every  member  of  the  establishment,  not  otherwise  necessa- 
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rily  engaged,  shall  attend  the  morning  and  afternoon  religious 
exercises  of  the  day. 

Sect.  12.  The  Superintendent  is  expected  to  give  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution  ;  and 
as  his  presence  on  the  Island  is  essential  to  its  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  he  shall  not  be  absent  from  it  except  on  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  establishment ;  and  never  over  night  without 
the  permission  of  the  board  of  Managers. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Sect.  1.  The  Instructor ,  subject  to  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Superintendent,  shall  have  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  boys  in  respect  to  their  education  and  moral  dis¬ 
cipline. 

Sect.  2.  He  shall  keep  the  school  daily,  except  on  Sun¬ 
days;  shall  have  regular  and  stated  school  hours;  and  shall 
faithfully  instruct  his  pupils  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic  and  grammar ;  and  in  such  other  branches  of  useful 
knowledge  as  the  Board  may  deem  best  adapted  to  their  ages 
and  capacities. 

Sect.  3.  He  shall  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  object 
of  this  Institution  is  to  form  virtuous,  useful  and  active  citizens ; 
and  it  shall  therefore  be  his  constant  endeavor,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  train  his  pupils  to  habits  of  industry,  order  and 
obedience  ;  to  develope  their  moral  powers,  and  infuse  into 
their  hearts  and  lives  the  great  principles  of  religion  and  virtue. 

Sect.  4.  He,  or  the  Superintendent,  shall  be  present  with 
the  boys  at  their  meals  ;  at  each  of  which  a  blessing  shall  be 
asked. 

Sect.  5.  He,  or  some  suitable  person,  shall  always  sleep  in 
the  same  apartment  with  the  boys,  in  order  that  a  proper  and 
decorous  deportment  may  at  all  times  be  maintained  there. 

Sect.  6.  He  shall  maintain  a  constant  oversight  of  the 
boys,  both  in  and  out  of  school ;  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
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their  conduct  and  improvement  at  all  times  when  they  are  not 
under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Superintendent. 

Sect.  7.  He  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Superintendent 
for  the  safety  and  cleanliness  of  such  parts  of  the  building,  or 
buildings,  as  he  may  occupy,  or  which  shall  be  used  for  the  in¬ 
struction  or  lodging  of  the  boys. 

Sect,  8.  In  order  that  the  Superintendent  may  make  sat¬ 
isfactory  monthly  reports  to  the  board,  he  shall  be  duly  furnish¬ 
ed  by  the  teacher  with  such  information  respecting  the  school 
as  he  may  need.  Once  a  quarter,  the  Instructor  shall  make  a 
written  report  on  the  state  of  the  school  to  the  Board  ;  which 
shall  contain  an  account  of  the  various  studies  pursued,  the 
methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  adopted,  the  conduct  and 
progress  of  the  boys  under  his  care,  and  all  other  matters  im¬ 
portant  to  be  made  known.  In  his  report  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
he  shall  give  a  general  statement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  and  progress  of  his  pupils  during  the  year,  and  make 
such  remarks  and  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  important  for 
the  interests  of  the  school. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Sect.  1.  The  Matron ,  under  the  direction  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
Institution. 

Sect.  2.  She  shall  be  in  relation  to  the  boys  in  the  place 
of  a  mother,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  shall  perform  for  them  the 
duties  required  of  a  mother. 

Sect.  3.  To  her  the  Superintendent  shall  commit  the 
charge  of  their  clothing,  (washing,  mending,  and  giving  out,) 
for  which  she  shall  be  responsible  to  him.  She  shall,  in  like 
manner,  have  the  charge  of  their  eating  and  sleeping  apart¬ 
ments,  their  beds  and  bedding,  and  the  appointment  and 
preparation  of  their  meals ;  so  far  as  is  required  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent. 
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Sect.  4.  She  shall  ever  exercise  a  kind,  uniform  and  judi¬ 
cious  treatment  of  the  pupils  under  her  care  ;  considering  it 
her  bounder,  duty  to  gain  their  love  and  respect,  and  exert  the 
influence  of  her  character  and  example  in  forming  their  minds 
to  a  love  of  truth,  virtue  and  obedience. 

ARTICLE  V. 

No  boy  shall  leave  the  Island  for  a  night  except  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Board,  or  the  Committee  of  the  Month. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  Monthly  Committee  shall  regulate  the  bill  of  fare  for 
the  boys,  and  a  sample  of  the  food  shall  be  produced  when  re¬ 
quired. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  Managers,  from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Institution  and  their  convenience  permit,  will  give 
public  notice  to  the  friends  of  the  boys  when  they  may  visit 
them ;  and,  excepting  on  these  occasions,  no  person  shall  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  Island  without  a  permit  from  one  of  the 
Managers,  or  the  Superintendent. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

All  general  rules  and  regulations  which  may  be  made  by  the 
Superintendent  or  Instructor  for  the  immediate  management  of 
the  School  or  Institution,  shall  as  soon  as  may  be,  be  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Managers  for  their  approval. 


NOTE. — The  establishment  at  Thompson’s  Island  is  of  the  following  dimen¬ 
sions  :  Main  building  one  hundred  and  five  feet  by  thirty-six  feet,  from  outside  to 
outside  ;  projection  thirty-nine  feet  by  twenty-five  feet.  The  dining  hall,  school¬ 
room  and  bed-room  are  forty-eight  feet  by  thirty-three  feet  each,  inside,  and  there 
are  three  other  rooms  of  a  similar  size  in  the  body  of  the  house  and  attic  not  yet 
finished  off.  The  rooms  for  the  family  are  about  seventeen  feet  by  twenty  feet. 
The  basement  story  is  nine  feet  high,  and  the  other  stories  twelve  feet.  The  out¬ 
side  course  of  the  entire  building  is  laid  in  Connecticut  cement,  and  plastered  on 
the  inside  with  the  same. 
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REPOET. 


A  Committee  having  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Boston 
Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys,  to  prepare  an  account  of  the 
condition  and  purposes  of  the  Institution,  the  following  Report  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  is  now  published  by  request  of  the 
Managers,  March  6th,  1845. 

It  is  just  ten  years  since  the  Legislature  granted  an 
Act  of  Incorporation  under  the  name  of  ‘  The  Boston 
Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys.’  Previous 
to  that  period  there  had  been  two  corporations  whose 
plans  had  been  somewhat  different  yet  whose  objects 
were,  substantially,  the  same.  The  ‘  Boston  Asylum  ’ 
had  been  incorporated  as  early  as  1814.  Its  general  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  relieve,  instruct,  and  employ  indigent  boys 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Boston,  and  the  claims  of  or¬ 
phans  were  to  be  particularly  regarded.  The  plan  of  the 
‘Farm  School’  was  proposed  in  1832,  and  the  Society 
was  incorporated  the  year  following.  The  object  of  this 
Society  was,  ‘the  education  and  reformation  of  boys, 
who,  from  loss  of  parents  or  other  causes,  were  exposed 
to  extraordinary  temptations,  and  in  danger  of  becoming 
vicious  and  dangerous  or  useless  members  of  society.’ 
In  the  summer  of  1833,  the  Farm  School  was  com¬ 
menced  on  Thompson’s  Island.  In  1834  it  was  thought 
by  the  friends  of  both  institutions  that  more  good  would 
be  accomplished  by  a  union  of  the  two  schools,  that  a 
larger  number  of  exposed  children  could  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  proper  physical  and  moral  education  at  the 
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school  on  Thompson’s  Island,  than  if  the  two  institutions 
continued  separate.  The  proposal  to  unite  the  two  was 
fully  agreed  upon  in  May,  1834.  And  in  March,  1835, 
the  Legislature,  as  stated  above,  granted  an  act  of  incor¬ 
poration,  in  which  the  two  former  institutions  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  one. 

There  had  been  before  this,  in  our  city,  public  peni¬ 
tentiaries  established  by  municipal  authority,  but  this 
was  strictly  a  private  corporation.  To  enter  the  former, 
(even  the  House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  offenders,) 
every  child  must  be  charged  under  oath  in  open  court 
with  some  criminal  act  against  the  civil  law,  and  for  that 
act  must  be  publicly  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced.  The 
Farm  School  was  intended  for  indigent  and  morally  ex¬ 
posed  children  who  had  committed  no  crime,  and  who 
might  be  rescued  from  impending  evil  by  timely  care. 
Its  object  was  to  take  the  young  from  the  midst  of  temp¬ 
tation,  to  shield  them  in  their  tender  years,  to  give  them 
proper  mental  and  moral  culture  —  and  thus,  without  any 
stigma  being  placed  upon  them,  open  for  them  a  happy 
home,  and  return  them  to  society,  exemplary  and  useful 
citizens. 

From  the  establishment  of  this  Institution  to  the  present 
time,  it  has  been  a  source  of  extensive  good.  The  child¬ 
ren  of  intemperate  and  profligate  parents  have  been  taken 
from  evil  influences,  and  surrounded  by  many  advantages. 
The  sons  of  widows,  whose  parents  with  their  small  earn¬ 
ings  could  not  do  for  their  children  as  they  would,  have 
here  found  guardians  and  friends  ;  and  orphans,  who  have 
been  left  without  protectors  or  competent  advisers,  have 
been  received  within  the  walls  of  a  Christian  asylum, 
where  they  have  listened  to  good  counsel,  and  acquired 
habits  of  order,  industry,  and  usefulness. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1835,  over  four  hun- 
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dred  boys  have  received  the  benefit  of  its  instructions, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  have  now  gone  forth  to  take  their 
part  in  the  active  duties  of  life. 

The  managers  take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  the  Institu¬ 
tion  is  in  as  prosperous  a  condition  at  this  moment  as  at 
any  period  of  its  former  history.  During  the  past  year  there 
have  been  one  hundred  and  six  boys  upon  the  Island. 
There  were  fifty-two  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
and  fifty-four  have  been  admitted  since.  Thirty-nine 
have  left  and  sixty-nine  remain.  There  has  been  but  one 
death  during  the  last  three  years,  and  thirty-seven  have 
been  apprenticed  by  the  Institution,  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  their  friends.  Nearly  all  who  have  been 
apprenticed  remain  at  their  places,  and  as  far  as  we  have 
heard,  their  conduct  has  generally  given  satisfaction. 
Parents  on  the  return  of  their  children  have  expressed  the 
conviction  that  they  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  in 
many  cases  wholly  reformed. 

During  the  summer  the  boys  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  frequent  sea-bathing  ;  and  during  the  winter  they  have 
enjoyed  warm  baths.  They  are  up  at  sunrise,  and  retire 
at  eight  o’clock.  Their  food  is  simple  and  good.  Their 
rooms  are  properly  warmed  and  well  ventilated,  and  all 
the  pupils  have  much  exercise  in  the  open  air.  They 
enjoy  innocent  sports  in  the  winter,  and  each  boy  has  a 
flower-garden,  the  cultivation  of  which  through  the 
summer  is  considered  an  agreeable  amusement.  One 
favorable  result  of  this  is  a  remarkable  degree  of  health. 
For  more  than  three  years  there  has  been  no  occasion  to 
call  a  physician  upon  the  Island  on  account  of  sickness. 
Any  one  visiting  the  Institution,  would  be  impressed  by 
the  general  appearance  of  vigor,  the  elasticity  of  frame,  and 
the  cheerfulness  of  countenance  which  characterize  the 
whole  school. 
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The  general  contentment  of  the  boys  has  often  been 
tested.  During  the  winter  of  1844,  for  more  than  two 
months  the  water  between  the  Island  and  the  main  land 
was  bridged  over  by  ice,  and  though  the  multitudes  of 
men  and  boys  upon  it,  presented  a  scene  of  unusual 
excitement,  yet  no  pupil  attempted  to  leave  the  Island. 
There  have  been  several  cases  of  desertion,  but  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  when  boys  had  proved  very 
troublesome  and  difficult  of  control. 

Many  instances  might  also  be  stated  where  boys  who 
have  left  the  Island  have  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
return ;  and  very  seldom  does  a  boy  leave  the  Institution 
without  marked  evidences  of  attachment  towards  those 
from  whom  he  is  called  to  part,  and  of  regret  at  leaving  a 
home  where  there  has  been  so  much  to  enjoy. 

The  boys  are  partly  occupied  upon  the  farm,  and 
partly  in  the  school,  and  also  render  assistance  in  the 
various  domestic  arrangements  of  the  family. 

There  hasv  been  through  the  year  an  able  instructor, 
who  has  devoted  his  time  to  the  School.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment  there  has  been  good  discipline  ;  a  spirit  of  kindness 
has  been  carefully  fostered,  and  this  has  been  followed  by 
general  fidelity  and  obedience.  If  the  pupils  have  not 
always  made  such  mental  improvement  as  might  have 
been  wished,  it.  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
boys  when  brought  to  the  Island  were  exceedingly  igno¬ 
rant.  During  the  past  year,  ten  of  the  boys,  when  they 
entered  the  school,  did  not  know  the  alphabet.  Many 
were  sent  to  the  Island  avowedly  on  account  of  idle 
habits.  Still,  even  with  these  difficulties,  the  school  has 
on  the  whole  appeared  well,  and  the  boys  have  made 
very  perceptible  progress. 

Sixty-seven  have  been  instructed  in  Reading,  Spell¬ 
ing,  and  mental  Arithmetic ;  twenty-nine  have  been 
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instructed  in  practical  Arithmetic;  eighteen  in  Gram¬ 
mar;  thirty-one  in  Geography,  and  sixty-four  in  Writing. 

During  the  year  the  boys  have  also  rendered  much 
service  upon  the  Farm.  But  one  laboring  man  has  been 
employed  through  the  year,  except  during  the  haying 
season,  when  some  additional  assistance  for  a  short  time 
was  required. 

The  Farm  within  the  past  year  has  yielded 
35  tons  of  Hay,  (30  of  English,  and  5  of  marsh  Hay.) 
240  bushels  of  Barley, 

800  u  Potatoes, 

1000  “  Turnips, 

and  10  barrels  of  Apples, 

From  this  the  wants  of  the  Island  have  been  supplied, 
and  there  have  also  been  sales  of  the  surplus  products 
amounting  to  670  bushels  of  Potatoes,  at  $163.60 

Hay,  “  390.67 

Sundries  :  —  being  garden  vegetables,  &c.  56.71 

Total  amount  of  sales,  $  610.98 

Many  of  the  boys  have  become  well  versed  in  the 
practical  skill  of  farming.  By  preparing  the  ground, 
sowing  the  seed,  and  gathering  the  harvest,  such  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  agriculture  has  been  acquired  as  will  give  to 
many,  when  they  leave  the  Island,  the  means  of  gaining 
an  honest  livelihood. 

If  the  Institution  had  ample  funds  to  enable  the  mana¬ 
gers  to  employ  some  one  wholly  upon  the  farm,  who 
should  be  practically  and  scientifically  acquainted  with 
the  business  of  farming,  it  would  enable  the  superintend¬ 
ent  to  devote  more  time  to  other  departments,  and  be  of 
immense  advantage  to  the  Institution,  and  its  inmates. 
The  Island  contains  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land, 
between  seventy  and  eighty  of  which  are  now  under 
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cultivation :  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
grain  and  vegetables ;  there  is  also  good  pasturage. 

During  the  summer  the  boys,  who  are  of  sufficient  age, 
work  one  week  upon  the  farm,  and  pass  the  succeeding 
week  in  school.  No  exercise  can  be  more  healthy,  and 
no  labor  can  tend  more  than  this  to  promote  industrious 
habits,  or  to  give  to  each  individual  an  occupation  which 
may  make  him  useful  through  life. 

In  connection  with  the  school  and  the  farm,  we  may 
say  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  pupils 
has  neither  been  forgotten  or  neglected.  It  has  always 
been  considered  an  imperative  duty,  to  do  all  that  could 
be  done  for  the  religious  instruction  of  all  connected  with 
the  Institution.  The  children  are  regularly  assembled  for 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  no  opportunity  is  lost 
of  appealing  to  the  higher  and  better  nature.  By  ex¬ 
ample  and  by  precept  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  a 
good  influence  will  be  exerted  over  all.  We  are  aware 
that  going  through  the  stated  forms  of  worship,  will  not 
of  itself  infuse  spiritual  life,  or  establish  sound  princi¬ 
ples.  Still,  if  forms  are  connected  with  devout  feeling 
in  those  who  take  in  them  a  more  prominent  part,  they 
may  be  the  instruments  of  great  good.  And,  if  in 
addition  to  the  mere  form,  there  is  a  general  spirit  of 
excellence  thrown  over  every  duty,  like  an  atmosphere, 
and  flowing  through  every  pleasure  and  privilege,  as  ihe 
very  soul  of  its  being,  then  we  may  hope  that  the  young 
mind  will  through  these  be  won  to  truth  and  virtue. 
Thus  in  the  singing  of  hymns,  and  in  asking  a  blessing, 
and  returning  thanks  at  each  meal,  there  is  an  appropriate¬ 
ness  and  a  power  which  can  hardly  help  exerting  a 
salutary  influence  upon  the  youthful  character ;  an  influ¬ 
ence  which  will  not  be  effaced  in  the  days  of  its  manhood. 
Upon  each  Sabbath  there  are  religious  services,  which 
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are  adapted  to  the  wants  and  condition  of  the  pupils,  and 
which  they  consider  it  a  privilege  to  attend.  On  twenty- 
three  Sundays  of  the  past  year,  gentlemen  from  the  city 
have  addressed  the  children. 

The  present  Superintendent  and  Matron,  seem  pecu¬ 
liarly  qualified  for  their  responsible  station,  and  are  well 
established  in  the  regards  of  the  pupils,  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  managers.  They  are  characterized  by 
patience,  firmness,  and  affection.  Their  duties  are 
arduous,  but  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
there  are  few  spheres  where  more  positive  good  may  be 
accomplished.  We  believe  that  they  have  in  all  particu¬ 
lars,  been  true  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  that  among 
the  pupils  they  have  proved  their  ability,  both  to  inspire 
confidence,  and  enforce  authority ;  to  win  affection,  yet 
command  respect.  We  are  assured  they  would  willingly 
neglect  no  opportunity  of  improving  the  characters  of 
those  under  their  care,  of  diffusing  a  true  spirit,  and 
strengthening  religious  principles,  of  leading  all  to  a  love 
of  excellence,  and  a  firm  reliance  upon  God. 

The  whole  system  of  discipline  is  conducted  upon 
principles  of  humanity.  It  is  our  desire  that  each  one 
should  do  right,  not  from  compulsion,  but  from  convic¬ 
tions  of  duty ;  and  that,  if  possible,  evil  should  always  be 
subdued  by  kindness,  and  only  when  mild  treatment  has 
proved  useless  would  we  have  recourse  to  severer  meas¬ 
ures.  We  would,  in  all  cases,  strive  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  good  by  the  kindest  means ;  leading  every  one, 
as  far  as  in  our  power,  to  be  orderly,  industrious,  virtu¬ 
ous,  and  happy ;  aiming  ever  at  permanent  usefulness? 
and  appealing  to  the  highest  motives  which  can  operate 
upon  the  human  mind. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  population  of  our  city 
has  greatly  increased;  and  while  all  must  allow  that 
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much  good  has  been  accomplished  in  our  community  by 
Christian  benevolence,  we  must  yet  acknowledge  that 
temptations  abound,  and  that  the  same  reasons  which  first 
operated  upon  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  this  excellent 
institution,  are  still  existing  with  sufficient  force  to  excite 
us  to  continued  effort.  The  utmost  exertions  of  the  be¬ 
nevolent  may  not  be  able  to  exterminate  vice ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  wish  vice  to  gain  the  mas¬ 
tery,  and  more  than  counteract  all  the  good  that  benevo¬ 
lence  has  yet  accomplished,  we  must  continue  our 
exertions. 

In  the  Municipal  Court,  within  a  short  time,  eight  and 
ten  boys  have  been  sentenced  in  one  day,  most  of  whom 
were  convicted  of  burglary  and  larceny  —  young  in  years, 
and  yet  apparently  hardened  by  vice.  It  has  been  said, 
on  high  authority,  that  more  minors  have  been  convicted 
within  the  last  eighteen  months  than  in  the  same  period 
during  the  five  or  six  preceding  years.  The  deplorable 
situation  of  multitudes  calls  loudly  for  interposition. 
Many  in  the  tender  years  of  childhood  are  exposed  to 
temptation.  Many  are  daily  acquiring  idle  habits,  and 
becoming  guilty  of  petty  thefts.  Shall  they  be  left  to 
ripen  in  wickedness,  or  shall  they  be  rescued  from  the 
blighting  influences  of  evil  associates  and  debasing  ex¬ 
amples  ?  Shall  they  be  taught  the  control  of  appetite 
and  the  government  of  passion  ?  Shall  such  an  Institu¬ 
tion  as  this  be  endowed  with  sufficient  means  to  carry 
out  its  plans,  and  extend  its  friendly  guardianship  not 
only  to  the  limited  number  now  under  its  protection,  but 
also  to  all  others  who  are  the  proper  subjects  of  its  care? 

Were  there  more  ample  means,  a  great  number,  who 
are  exposed  in  our  city,  might  receive  the  advantages 
of  this  asylum,  from  which,  for  want  of  funds,  they  are 
now  excluded. 
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There  are  many  institutions  in  our  commonwealth 
established  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  but  this  is  for  the 
far  nobler  purpose  of  preventing  it. 

Shall  we  wait  until  a  child  can  be  publicly  arraigned 
before  a  court,  and,  under  oath,  tried,  convicted,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  ?  or  shall  we  commence  our  good  work  before  the 
young  have  become  the  absolute  victims  of  evil,  and 
before  committed  crime  has  obliged  the  law  to  put  its 
black  seal  upon  them  ?  Boys  who,  from  exposure,  have 
become  wild,  and  in  a  measure  lawless,  who,  owing  to 
their  want  of  education  or  proper  counsel,  are  unmindful 
of  duty,  are  not  necessarily  by  nature  worse  than  others. 
Many  such  are  what  they  appear  to  be  less  from  their 
own  fault  than  the  faults  of  their  parents  or  friends. 
Many  have  been  habitually  neglected,  and  exposed  to 
vicious  intercourse  and  example.  They  are  becoming 
bad,  not  on  account  of  any  irresistible  propensity  to  evil 
in  themselves,  but  because  of  a  thousand  corrupting  influ¬ 
ences  around  them.  Having  been  reared  amid  want  and 
wretchedness,  they  have  no  happy  associations  connected 
with  the  idea  of  home.  Subjected,  it  may  be,  to  the 
savage  tyranny  of  intemperate  parents,  they  know  not 
those  ties  of  affection  which  make  life  sacred,  or,  having 
been  misled  by  profligate  companions,  they  have  be¬ 
come  insensible  to  the  intreaties  of  a  feeble  and  widowed 
mother.  Shall  anyone  thus  exposed  go  uncared  for? 
Shall  childhood  and  boyhood  be  left  in  the  midst  of 
snares  and  perils,  or  subjected  to  brutal  treatment  or 
moral  neglect  ?  Shall  the  anxious  mother,  who  is 
obliged  to  labor  from  daybreak  until  midnight  for  a 
scanty  subsistence,  when  she  finds  her  child  refractory 
and  utterly  regardless  of  her  intreaties,  have  no  one  to 
whom  she  can  look  for  aid  ?  Is  there  no  protecting  arm 
which  will  relieve  her,  and  rescue  her  boy  from  a  career 
of  guilt  and  infamy  ?  There  are  not  a  few,  at  this 
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moment,  on  the  verge  of  min,  and  who  by  the  benign 
influences  of  this  Institution  may  be  saved  from 
irretrievable  destruction. 

The  diseases  of  the  body,  though  they  may  very  prop¬ 
erly  awaken  our  sympathies,  are  not  in  fact  so  fearful  as 
moral  contamination,  and  when  the  young  are  exposed 
to  this  evil,  an  appeal  is  made  to  our  hearts,  by  all  that 
is  good  in  our  nature  or  holy  in  our  religion,  to  pity  and 
protect. 

There  are  two  ways  to  aid  in  the  redemption  of  soci¬ 
ety  : —  one  is  to  remove  the  sources  of  corruption,  and 
the  other  is  to  remove  the  young  from  the  temptations 
which  exist,  and  fortify  them  against  their  injurious 
power. 

To  remove  the  outward  sources  of  corruption  now  ex¬ 
isting  in  society,  every  good  man  should  be  willing  to 
labor.  But,  while  good  men  are  striving  to  remove  the 
temptations  which  abound,  much  may  also  be  done  to 
protect  the  young  who  are  at  this  moment  fearfully 
exposed,  —  to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  to  aid  them  in 
forming  virtuous  habits,  that  they  may  finally  go  forth, 
clothed  as  in  invincible  armor,  to  struggle  with  the  evils 
of  the  world,  and  become  more  than  conquerors. 

Let  any  one  acquainted  with  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  a 
city  —  with  damp  cellars,  and  darkened  chambers,  and 
smoky  garrets  —  who  has  heard  the  language  of  obscen¬ 
ity  and  profanity  —  go  to  the  beautiful  Island  upon  which 
our  Institution  is  situated  ;  let  him  gaze  over  the  expand¬ 
ing  prospect,  let  him  inhale  the  healthy  breeze,  let  him 
pass  through  the  garden  and  over  the  farm,  let  him  enter 
the  spacious  building,  with  its  well  ventilated  apartments 
and  dining-hall,  and  school-room  ;  let  him  see  the  boys 
at  their  play,  at  their  work,  and  at  their  study ;  obedient, 
healthy,  and  cheerful,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  feel  with  irre- 
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sistible  force,  the  wisdom  and  practicability  of  the  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged. 

The  grand  purpose,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  open  a 
home  for  the  morally  exposed,  and  we  know  not  how 
any  one  interested  in  the  preservation  of  order  or  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  government,  who  kindles  with  sympathy  for  the 
afflicted,  or  who  would  rescue  the  falling  from  perdition, 
can  withhold  his  sympathy  from  this  Christian  asylum,  or 
refuse  to  render  it  all  the  aid  in  his  power. 

There  are  now  seventy  boys  under  our  care,  but  at 
present  the  yearly  income  of  the  Institution  is  so  limited 
that  the  managers  are  constrained  to  refuse  many  appli¬ 
cations,  and  they  must  continue  to  confine  the  benefits 
of  the  Institution  to  a  limited  number,  until  their  means 
are  increased.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  friends  of 
humanity  will  continue  their  liberality,  and  enable  many 
to  reap  advantages  which  are  now,  for  want  of  funds, 
restricted  to  a  few. 

Before  closing  this  Report,  we  would  acknowledge  the 
liberal  benefactions  which  have  recently  accrued  to  this 
Institution,  by  the  bequests  of  the  late  Jacob  Tidd  and 
John  Parker,  Esquires,  and  some  others.  These  new 
tokens  of  confidence  in  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution, 
are  truly  grateful  to  the  hearts  of  the  managers,  and  en¬ 
courage  them  to  persevere  in  the  good  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  They  fully  believe  that  the  means 
will  yet  be  granted  them  of  extending  this  excellent 
charity  to  the  full  completion  of  its  original  design. 

In  behalf  of  the  Managers, 

R.  C.  Waterston, 
Benjamin  A.  Gould, 
Moses  Grant. 


Boston ,  March ,  1845. 
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ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

IN  THE  YEAR  OP  OUR  LORD  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND 

THIRTY-FIVE. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for 

Indigent  Boys. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  General  Court  assembled ,  and  by  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  same ,  That  the  two  Corporations,  entitled  ‘  The 
Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys/  and  ‘  The  Proprietors  of 
the  Boston  Farm  School/  he,  and  the  same  hereby  are, 
united  into  one  Corporation,  by  the  name  of  ‘  The  Boston 
Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys/  with  all  the 
powers  contained  in  the  statute  of  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three,  chapter  eighty-three. 

Section  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  persons  who 
are  members  for  life  of  either  of  the  said  former  Corpora¬ 
tions,  or  who  shall  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  in  one  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  Corporation  hereby  created,  shall  be  members 
for  life  of  the  Corporation  hereby  created.  And  every  per¬ 
son  who  shall  subscribe  and  pay  to  the  said  Corporation,  a 
sum  not  less  than  three  dollars  annually,  shall  be  a  member 
thereof  so  long  as  he  continues  to  pay  the  same. 

Section  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  Corpo¬ 
ration  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  successor  to  the 
said  first-named  Corporation,  and  may  take  and  hold  free 
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from  taxes,  real  estate  not  exceeding  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  in  value,  and  personal  estate  not  exceeding  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  be  authorized  to  receive  and 
hold  all  property  belonging  to  the  said  former  Corporation. 
And  the  managers  and  officers  of  the  two  former  Corporations 
who  are  now  in  office,  or  the  major  part  of  them  respective¬ 
ly,  are  empowered  at  any  time  within  three  months  to  make 
any  deeds  or  instruments  that  shall  be  considered  proper  or 
convenient  for  confirming  the  said  assignment  and  transfer 
of  the  property  of  the  two  former  Corporations  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  hereby  created. 

Section  4.  Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  all  the  funds  of 
said  Corporation  shall  be  managed  and  appropriated  for  re¬ 
lieving,  instructing,  and  employing  indigent  boys.  And  the 
said  Corporation  shall  have  power  to  admit  into  their  Insti¬ 
tution  any  indigent  boy  above  the  age  of  five  years,  at  the 
request  of  his  parent  or  guardian ;  and  to  accept  from  his 
father,  or  in  case  of  his  death,  from  his  mother  or  guardian, 
a  surrender  in  writing  of  any  such  boy  to  the  care  and 
direction  of  said  Corporation.  And  they  may  take  into  said 
Institution  any  other  indigent  boys  residing  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  who  have  no  parent  or  guardian  within  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  And  all  boys  so  admitted  shall  be  maintained 
and  employed  in  said  Institution,  and  shall  be  instructed  in 
moral  and  religious  duties,  and  the  learning  usually  taught 
in  the  common  town  schools.  And  when  of  suitable  age 
shall  be  employed  in  a  regular  course  of  labor,  and  be  so 
instructed  in  agriculture,  or  such  other  useful  occupations,  as_ 
to  prepare  them  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 

Section  5.  Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  said  Corpo¬ 
ration  shall  have  authority  to  retain  and  employ  such  boys 
on  their  farm,  after  they  are  of  suitable  age  to  be  bound  out, 
until  the  age  of  twenty-one  years;  or  they  may  bind  out 
such  boys,  when  of  suitable  age,  in  virtuous  families,  or  as 
apprentices  at  any  reputable  trade,  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  in  like  manner,  and  on  the  same  conditions,  as 
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overseers  of  the  poor  may  by  law  bind  out  the  children  of 
poor  persons  settled  in  their  respective  towns.  Provided, 
that  any  such  boy,  who  shall  not  have  been  surrendered  to 
said  Corporation  in  the  manner  herein  provided,  may  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Institution,  or  the  person  to  whom  he 
is  bound,  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  upon  payment  to  said 
Corporation  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  relief, 
support,  and  instruction  of  such  boy. 

Section  6.  Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  said  two 
former  Corporations  shall  continue  to  exist  so  far  only  as  to 
enable  them  to  take  any  donation  made  to  them  by  will  or 
otherwise  ;  and  in  case  of  such  donation,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Corporation  hereby  created,  as  the  agent  and  succes¬ 
sor  of  either  of  such  former  Corporations,  to  demand  and 
receive  such  donation,  and  give  a  sufficient  discharge  and 
release  therefor,  which  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  made  by  the 
Corporation  to  which  said  donation  shall  be  given.  And  the 
same  shall  be  appropriated  in  the  manner  herein  provided 
for  the  funds  of  the  Corporation  hereby  created. 

Section  7.  Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Corporation  hereby  created  may  be  called  by  any 
three  of  the  managers  or  directors  of  either  of  said  former 
Corporations,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  statute  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  thirty-three,  chapter  eighty-three. 


[This  Act  passed  March  5th,  1835.] 
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ADDITIONAL  ACT. 

COMMONWEALTH  OE  MASSACHUSETTS. 

IN  THE  TEAR  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-EIGHT. 

An  Act  relating  to  the  Boston  Asylnm  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent 

Boys. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled ,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same , 
as  follows : 

The  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys, 
are  hereby  authorized  to  bind  out  boys  to  citizens  of  any  of 
the  New  England  States,  in  like  manner  and  upon  the  same 
terms  as  they  now  may  to  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

[This  Act  passed  Eebruary  23d,  1838.] 


BY-LAWS 

OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Corporation  shall  consist  of  a  Pres¬ 
ident,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  not  less  than 
six  nor  more  than  twelve  Managers  ;  to  be  chosen  by  ballot 
at  the  first  meeting,  and  subsequently  at  each  annual  meet- 
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ing;  and  all  officers,  except  those  first  chosen,  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  one  year,  and  until  others  shall  be  chosen 
and  qualified  in  their  stead. 

ARTICLE  II. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  holden 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January,  at  such  place  and  hour 
as  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  direct ;  at  which  meeting 
the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  chosen,  the  Board 
of  Managers  and  the  Treasurer  shall  make  their  respective 
reports,  and  payment  of  the  annual  subscriptions  shall  be 
received. 

The  Board  of  Managers  may  call  special  meetings  of  the 
Corporation  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  expedient;  and  it 
shall  be  their  duty  to  call  them,  whenever  requested  so  to 
do  in  writing  by  twenty  members. 

Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  every  meeting  shall  be 
given  by  an  advertisement  in  some  newspaper  published  in 
Boston,  at  least  four  days  previous  to  the  meeting. 


ARTICLE  III. 

BOARD  OP  MANAGERS. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  consist  of  the  President, 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Managers;  four 
of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  holden  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  every  month,  at  such  place  and  hour  as  they 
shall  direct;  and  special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any 
time  by  the  President,  Vice-President,  or  Committee  for 
the  month. 

The  Board  are  authorized  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
current  year,  all  vacancies  in  the  Board,  or  in  any  of  the 
other  offices. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

i 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OP  THE  BOARD. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  the  entire  government 
and  control  of  the  Institution,  and  its  officers  and  servants, 
pupils,  farm,  property,  and  business.  They  shall  have  the 
power  of  appointment  and  removal  of  the  Superintendents, 
and  all  other  officers  and  persons  employed  by  them,  and  of 
the  admission  and  disposal  of  pupils;  and  shall  establish 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Institution, 
the  conduct  of  the  officers,  and  the  discipline  of  the  pupils ; 
and  cause  the  same  to  be  faithfully  executed.  They  shall 
have  full  power  to  manage,  invest,  and  dispose  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Institution,  and  to  receive  and  collect  donations 
and  bequests  :  but  no  sale  or  transfer  of  any  of  the  property, 
and  no  payment  of  money  from  the  Treasury  shall  be  made 
without  their  order.  They  shall  have  the  management  and 
control  of  the  farm,  farming  business,  and  disposal  of  the 
produce,  and  shall  procure  furniture,  farming  utensils,  and 
stock.  They  shall  have  full  power  to  complete,  alter,  or  en¬ 
large  the  buildings  on  Thompson’s  Island,  and  to  erect 
others,  and  to  keep  all  the  buildings  in  good  repair. 

ARTICLE  V. 

DONATIONS  AND  BEQUESTS. 

All  sums  received  by  the  Treasurer  subsequently  to  the 
first  of  May,  1840,  as  donations  and  bequests,  (unless  the 
donor  or  testator  shall  otherwise  prescribe,)  and  all  collections, 
including  the  annual  subscriptions,  may  be  applied  to  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Institution,  or  to  increase  the 
permanent  fund,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

COMMITTEES. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  after  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  in  each  year,  the  follow- 
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ing  standing  Committees,  to  consist,  each  of  not  less  than 
two  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  shall  be  appointed 
by  nomination  of  the  President,  subject  to  the  approbation 
of  the  Board,  namely : 

A  Committee  on  supplies, 

A  Committee  on  Farm, 

A  Committee  on  applications  for  admission, 

A  Committee  on  apprenticing  boys. 

There  shall  also  be  appointed,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  in  every  month,  a  monthly  Committee,  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  Institution  at  least  once 
in  every  month,  to  see  personally  every  boy  in  the  Institution, 
to  confer  with  the  Superintendent  and  Instructor,  and  to 
communicate  to  the  Board  such  information,  and  to  make 
such  suggestions  as  they  may  think  useful. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  charge  and  care  of  the 
finances  ;  shall  collect  and  receive  all  moneys  due ;  and 
shall  keep  all  money  of  the  Institution  in  his  possession, 
in  a  Bank  designated  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  the 
name  of  the  Corporation  ;  and  shall  dispose  thereof  as 
shall  be  ordered  by  a  vote  of  the  Board ;  and  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  at  all  other  times  when  required,  he  shall 
render  a  full  account  of  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the 
Institution. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

SECRETARY. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  Corporation,  and  of  the  Managers ;  and  shall  give 
notice  of  their  respective  meetings,  agreeably  to  the  by-laws; 
he  shall  also  record  in  a  book,  kept  for  that  purpose,  all 
applications  for  admission  into  the  Institution. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

There  shall  be  a  Superintendent,  who  shall  have  the 
more  immediate  care  and  superintendence  of  the  pupils : 
and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  remain  constantly  at  the  farm, 
and  in  no  case  to  be  absent,  especially  during  the  night, 
without  permission  from  one  of  the  Committee  for  the 
month ;  and  to  allow  no  boy  to  be  absent  at  any  time  from 
the  Institution,  without  permission  in  writing  from  one  of 
that  Committee. 

ARTICLE  X. 

ADMISSION  OP  PUPILS. 

Boys  of  five  years  of  age  and  upwards  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Institution.  Applications  for  admission  shall  have 
precedence  according  to  their  date,  except  in  special  cases 
and  except  that  boys  born  in  Boston  will  be  preferred. 

No  boy  shall  be  admitted,  unless  by  the  vote  or  consent  of 
three  Managers  ;  and  unless  the  parent  or  guardian,  if  any 
there  be,  shall  have  surrendered  him  to  the  Institution, 
and  shall  also  have  entered  into  an  obligation  to  receive 
him  back,  if,  after  a  trial  of  three  months,  the  Managers  shall 
choose  to  return  him,  and  also  not  to  interfere  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  child,  and  not  to  visit  him  without  the 
consent  of  a  Manager,  nor  ask  or  receive  any  compen¬ 
sation  for  his  services,  nor  induce  or  attempt  to  induce  any 
child  to  leave  the  Institution,  or  the  family  or  station  in 
which  the  Managers  may  place  him.  No  boy  shall  be 
admitted,  who,  from  his  character  or  other  cause,  is  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  the 
Institution,  or  otherwise  injuriously  affect  them. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

PUPILS  AT  BOARD. 

When  any  parent  or  guardian  shall  desire  to  place  a  boy 
in  the  Institution,  and  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  for  his  main 
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te  nance  and  education,  the  Board  of  Managers  may  in  their 
discretion  admit  him  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they 
shall  think  proper. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

EDUCATION  AND  DISPOSAL  OP  PUPILS. 

Pupils  shall  remain  in  the  Institution  until  disposed  of  as 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation ;  and  shall  be  taught 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  be  instructed  in  such  other 
branches  of  knowledge  as  the  Managers  shall  from  time  to 
time  direct ;  and  shall  be  employed  on  the  farm  and  in 
useful  occupations ;  and  no  pupil  shall  be  dismissed  from 
the  Institution,  or  bound  out,  except  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Managers. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

VISITS  OP  RELATIVES. 

No  relative  or  acquaintance  of  any  pupil  shall  interfere  in 
the  management  of  the  pupil,  or  be  permitted  to  visit  him 
except  in  presence  of  the  Superintendent. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Any  amendment  in  these  by-laws,  proposed  at  a  legal 
meeting  of  the  Corporation,  may  be  adopted  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  and  not  otherwise. 


\ 
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GENERAL  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Adopted  by  the  Managers,  February,  1839. 


ARTICLE  I. 

For  the  management  of  the  Institution  at  Thompson’s 
Island,  there  shall  he  a  Superintendent,  an  Instructor  of  the 
school,  and  a  Matron ;  also  a  Chaplain,  the  duties  of  whose 
office  shall  be  performed  by  the  Superintendent  or  Instructor, 
as  the  Board  may  direct. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Sect.  1.  The  management  and  oversight  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  shall  be  vested  in  the  Superintendent ,  subject  at  all 
times  to  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Managers  ;  and  he 
shall  be  individually  responsible  for  his  own  conduct  and 
that  of  all  persons  on  the  Island. 

Sect.  2.  He  shall  have  thd  charge  of  the  Island,  and 
shall  see  that  the  soil,  buildings,  boats,  produce,  utensils,  and 
all  other  things  belonging  to  it,  are  kept  with  care  and 
preserved  from  injury.  No  spirituous  liquors  or  smoking 
shall  be  allowed. 

Sect.  3.  He  shall  conduct  and  manage  the  Farm  wbth 
his  best  skill  and  economy;  under  the  directions  of  the 
Board  he  shall  provide  workmen  for  it,  and  shall  dispose  to 
the  best  advantage  of  all  produce  not  needed  for  the 
Institution. 

Sect.  4.  He  shall  employ  in  the  work  of  the  Farm  as 
•  many  of  the  pupils  as  are  of  suitable  age,  and  can  be  em- 
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ployed  to  advantage  ;  it  being  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Institution  to  instruct  boys  in  farming,  horticulture,  and  other 
manual  labor,  which  will  give  them  habits  of  industry,  and 
fit  them  for  active  life. 

Sect.  5.  He  shall  apply  to  ‘  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Supplies  ’  for  all  such  articles  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  establishment,  and  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  those  belonging  to  it. 

Sect.  6.  He  shall  have  the  general  charge  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  Institution,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  their  conduct,  habits,  and  appearance  ;  it 
being  understood  that  every  thing  relating  to  their  education, 
morals,  manners,  cleanliness,  health,  clothing,  washing, 
mending,  diet,  hours  of  study  and  recreation,  time  of  rising 
and  going  to  bed,  &c.  &c.,  is  to  be  done  under  his  general 
directions,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Sect.  7.  He  shall  cause  the  books  of  the  Institution  to 
be  regularly  kept,  and  shall  enter  therein  the  name,  age, 
birthplace,  general  character  and  conduct  and  time  of  arrival 
and  departure  of  each  boy ;  together  with  such  other  records 
and  remarks  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  ;  and  these  books 
shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Managers. 

Sect.  8.  At  each  monthly  meeting  of  the  Managers,  he 
shall  present  a  written  report  of  the  state  of  the  Institution  ; 
noticing  all  changes  which  take  place  in  its  management, 
and  offering  such  remarks  and  suggestions  in  relation  to  its 
concerns  as  he  may  deem  important  to  its  well  being  and 
success.  In  this  report  he  shall  particularize  the  number  of 
boys  under  his  care,  the  admissions  and  removals  during 
the  month,  the  number  employed  upon  the  farm  and  in  the 
work-shops,  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school, 
and  the  effect  which  is  produced  upon  the  conduct  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  pupils.  He  shall  also  notice  any  instances  of 
wilful  and  flagrant  violation  of  morals  and  good  conduct. 

Sect.  9.  He  shall  keep  accurate  and  separate  accounts 
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of  all  moneys  received  or  expended  by  him,  on  account  of 
the  farm  and  the  establishment,  in  books,  which  shall  at  all 
times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Managers ;  and  he 
shall  enter  therein  the  various  items  of  account  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  that  the  Directors  may,  on  inspection,  perceive,  under 
their  appropriate  heads,  the  true  amounts  which  have  been 
received  and  paid  by  him  on  account  of  the  farm,  distinct 
from  those  which  have  been  received  and  paid  on  account 
of  the  establishment.  Prior  to  the  stated  monthly  meetings 
in  January,  April,  July  and  October,  he  shall  present  his 
accounts  to  the  Treasurer  for  examination  and  settlement. 

Sect.  10.  He  shall  cause  the  Instructor,  or  some  other 
suitable  person,  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  the  boys, 
and  to  see  that  their  conduct  there  is  orderly  and  decorous. 

Sect.  11.  He,  or  the  Instructor  under  his  directions, 
shall  perform  religious  services  on  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  of  each  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  boys  and  the 
household. 

When  not  otherwise  supplied  by  the  Directors,  he  shall 
cause  regular  religious  services  to  be  performed  upon  the 
Lord ’s  day,  both  morning  and  afternoon  ;  which  every  boy 
shall  attend,  unless  prevented  by  illness.  There  shall  be  no 
unnecessary  labor  on  the  Island  on  that  day  ;  and  it  shall  be 
held  important  that  every  member  of  the  establishment,  not 
otherwise  necessarily  engaged,  shall  attend  the  morning 
and  afternoon  religious  exercises  of  the  day. 

Sect.  12.  The  Superintendent  is  expected  to  give  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution  ; 
and,  as  his  presence  on  the  Island  is  essential  to  its  proper 
management,  he  shall  not  be  absent  from  it  except  on 
business  connected  with  the  establishment ;  and  never  over 
night  without  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Sect.  1.  The  Instructor ,  subject  to  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Superintendent,  shall  have  the  immediate 
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charge  of  the  boys  in  respect  to  their  education  and  moral 
discipline. 

Sect.  2.  He  shall  keep  the  school  daily,  except  on 
Sundays  ;  shall  have  regular  and  stated  school  hours ;  and 
shall  faithfully  instruct  his  pupils  in  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar ;  and  in  such  other  branches 
of  useful  knowledge  as  the  Board  may  deem  best  adapted 
to  their  ages  and  capacities. 

Sect.  3.  He  shall  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  great 
object  of  this  Institution  is  to  form  virtuous,  useful,  and  active 
citizens  ;  and  it  shall  therefore  be  his  constant  endeavor,  by 
precept  and  example,  to  train  his  pupils  to  habits  of  industry, 
order  and  obedience ;  to  develope  their  moral  powers,  and 
infuse  into  their  hearts  and  lives  the  great  principles  of 
religion  and  virtue. 

Sect.  4.  He,  or  the  Superintendent,  shall  be  present 
with  the  boys  at  their  meals ;  at  each  of  which  a  blessing 
shall  be  asked. 

Sect.  5.  He,  or  some  suitable  person,  shall  always 
sleep  in  the  same  apartment  with  the  boys,  in  order  that  a 
proper  and  decorous  deportment  may  at  all  times  be 
maintained  there. 

Sect.  6.  He  shall  maintain  a  constant  oversight  of  the 
boys,  both  in  and  out  of  school  ;  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
their  conduct  and  improvement  at  all  times  when  they  are 
not  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Superintendent. 

Sect.  7.  He  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Superintendent 
for  the  safety  and  cleanliness  of  such  parts  of  the  building, 
or  buildings,  as  he  may  occupy,  or  which  shall  be  used  for 
the  instruction  or  lodging  of  the  boys. 

Sect.  8.  In  order  that  the  Superintendent  may  make 
satisfactory  monthly  reports  to  the  Board,  he  shall  be  duly 
furnished  by  the  teacher  with  such  information  respecting 
the  school  as  he  may  need.  Once  a  quarter,  the  Instructor 
shall  make  a  written  report  on  the  state  of  the  school  to  the 
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Board ;  which  shall  contain  an  account  of  the  various  studies 
pursued,  the  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  adopted, 
the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  hoys  under  his  care,  and  all 
other  matters  important  to  be  made  known.  In  his  report 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  shall  give  a  general  statement  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  and  progress  of  his 
pupils  during  the  year,  and  make  such  remarks  and 
suggestions  as  he  may  deem  important  for  the  interests  of 
the  school. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

Sect.  1.  The  Matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  domestic  concerns  of 
the  Institution. 

Sect.  2.  She  shall  be  in  relation  to  the  boys  in  the 
place  of  a  mother,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  shall  perform  for 
them  the  duties  required  of  a  mother. 

Sect.  3.  To  her  the  Superintendent  shall  commit  the 
charge  of  their  clothing,  (washing,  mending,  and  giving  out,) 
for  which  she  shall  be  responsible  to  him.  She  shall  in  like 
manner,  have  the  charge  of  their  eating  and  sleeping 
apartments,  their  beds  and  bedding,  and  the  appointment 
and  preparation  of  their  meals  ;  so  far  as  is  required  by  the 
Superintendent. 

Sect.  4.  She  shall  ever  exercise  a  kind,  uniform,  and 
judicious  treatment  of  the  pupils  under  her  care ;  considering 
it  her  bounden  duty  to  gain  their  love  and  respect,  and  exert 
the  influence  of  her  character  and  example  in  forming  their 
minds  to  a  love  of  truth,  virtue,  and  obedience. 

article  v. 

No  boy  shall  leave  the  Island  for  a  night  except  by 
permission  of  the  Board,  or  the  Committee  of  the  Month. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

The  Monthly  Committee  shall  regulate  the  hill  of  fare  for 
the  boys,  and  a  sample  of  the  food  shall  be  produced  when 
required. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

The  Managers,  from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as  the 
interests  of  the  Institution  and  their  convenience  permit, 
will  give  notice  to  the  friends  of  the  boys  when  they  may 
visit  them ;  and,  excepting  on  these  occasions,  no  person 
shall  be  allowed  to  visit  the  Island  without  a  permit  from 
one  of  the  Managers  or  the  Superintendent. 

/ 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

All  general  rules  and  regulations  which  may  be  made  by 
the  Superintendent  or  Instructor  for  the  immediate  manage- 
ment  of  the  School  or  Institution,  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Managers  for  their  approval. 
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APPENDIX 


The  first  meeting  to  consider  the  plan  of  establishing  the 
Farm  School,  was  holden  in  the  hall  of  the  Tremont  Bank, 
January  27th,  1832.  The  Hon.  Charles  Jackson  was 
Chairman,  and  Charles  C.  Paine,  Esq.,  Secretary.  After 
some  discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  on 
motion  of  the  Pvev.  Dr.  Tuckerman,  as  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  establishment  of  a  Farm  School,  in  the  country, 
where  the  idle  and  morally  exposed  children  of  the  city  may  be  rescued 
from  vice  and  danger,  and  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  good  physical 
and  moral  education,  would  be  not  only  a  great  benefit  to  such  children, 
but  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  this  community. 


The  following  gentlemen  were  then  appointed  as  a  com- 
~  mittee  to  take  the  whole  subject  into  consideration,  and  to 


prepare  a  report :  — 

Charles  Jackson, 
William  Prescott, 
J.  Tuckerman, 

P.  T.  Jackson, 
John  Tappan, 

S.  T.  Armstrong, 


Moses  Grant, 
George  Bond, 
George  Ticknor, 
James  Bowdoin, 

W.  C.  WoODBRIDGE, 
E.  M.  P.  Wells. 


These  gentlemen  published  a  report,  which  was  widely 
circulated,  and  it  was  through  their  instrumentality  that  this 
excellent  Institution  was  first  established. 


A  valuable  Report  was  prepared  and  published  in  behalf 
of  the  Directors,  in  1839,  by  Henry  B.  Rogers,  Esq.,  who 
was  for  several  years  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  and  did  much  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution. 
We  would  refer  to  that  document,  as  giving  an  interesting 
and  faithful  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Institution  at 
that  time. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BUILDING. 

The  establishment  of  the  Farm  School  at  Thompson’s 
Island,  is  of  the  following  dimensions :  Main  building,  one 
hundred  and  five  feet  by  thirty-six  feet,  from  outside  to 
outside;  projection,  thirty-nine  feet  by  twenty-five  feet. 
The  dining-hall,  school-room,  and  bed-room,  are  forty- eight 
feet  by  thirty-three  feet  each,  inside,  and  there  are  three 
other  rooms  of  a  similar  size  in  the  body  of  the  house  and 
attic,  not  yet  finished  off  The  rooms  for  the  family,  are 
about  seventeen  feet  by  twenty  feet.  The  basement  story 
is  nine  feet  high,  and  the  other  stories  twelve  feet.  The 
outside  course  of  the  entire  building  is  laid  in  Connecticut 
cement,  and  plastered  on  the  inside  ^ith  the  same. 


The  edifice  is  built  of  brick,  neat  and  substantial,  with  a 
projecting  centre  and  two  wings.  The  first  floor  contains  a 
wash-room,  kitchens,  dining-hall,  and  office.  The  second,  a 
school-room,  and  several  apartments  for  the  Superintendent, 
family,  and  teachers.  The  boys’  sleeping  room  is  fitted 
up  with  beds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  separate  each  boy 
from  his  neighbor,  and  permit  the  teacher,  who  sleeps  with 
them,  to  overlook  their  conduct. 

There  is  a  large  barn  for  the  use  of  the  farm,  with  all 
convenient  and  necessary  sheds  and  out-buildings. 

The  Island  upon  which  the  Farm  School  is  located,  is 
about  four  miles  from  the  city,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  at  the  nearest  point,  of  the  shores  of  Dorchester. 

The  Institution  is  situated  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 
Island,  and  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of 
the  city,  its  harbor,  and  surrounding  country. 


It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  publish  some  facts,  and 
brief  extracts  of  letters  received  from  boys  who  have  been 
at  the  school,  and  also  from  parents  respecting  their  children. 
Many  more  might  have  been  published,  but  those  which 
follow  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  feeling  of  those 
who  have  thus  known  the  Institution, 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  NOTE  BOOK  OF  ONE  OF  THE  DIREC¬ 
TORS,  SHOWING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  BOYS  ADMITTED. 

A.  B.  is  8  years  old.  He  is  a  truant  from  school,  and  is 
at  times  absent  from  home  all  night.  The  parents  are  very 
anxious  to  place  him  at  the  Farm  School. 

C.  D.  is  10  years  old.  He  is  not  a  bad  boy,  except  that 
he  dislikes  school.  He  has  no  one  to  take  proper  care  of 
him. 

E.  F.  is  1 1  years  old.  He  is  a  truant,  and  is  an  ungov¬ 
ernable  boy.  The  father  has  not  been  seen  for  two  years ; 
he  was  a  drunkard.  The  mother  is  dead.  The  boy  is 
exposed  to  ruin. 

G.  H.  is  11  years  of  age.  A  fine  looking  boy.  He  is 
disobedient ;  is  intimate  with  bad  companions  ;  guilty  of 
falsehood,  &c. 

I.  J.  is  13  years  old.  He  had  rather  lie  than  tell  the 
truth ;  will  not  go  to  school ;  spends  his  time  on  the  wharf 
with  very  bad  boys. 

K.  L.  aged  9  years.  He  has  always  been  a  good  boy, 
but  the  mother  cannot  support  him.  The  father  is  not  living. 

M.  N.  is  8  years  old.  He  is  a  bright  looking  lad ;  but  is 
away  from  home  at  times,  two  or  three  days  in  succession, 
his  parents  know  not  where. 

O.  P.  is  1 1  years  of  age.  His  father  says  he  is  generally 
a  good  boy ;  but  he  wishes  him  to  be  placed  at  the  Farm 
School,  that  he  may  be  taken  from  the  street,  where  he  is 
much  exposed.  The  father  collects  old  iron. 

The  above  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
boys  who  are  admitted  to  the  school. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  RECEIVED  FROM  BOYS  WHO  HAVE 

LEFT  THE  SCHOOL. 

Dear  Sir  —  I  am  happy  that  I  went  down  to  the  Farm 
School,  where  I  found  friends  and  good  instructors.  I  hope 
that  I  shall  always  improve  by  what  they  taught  me.  I 
love  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison  for  their  kindness  to  me  while  I 
was  at  the  school.  I  often  think  of  them,  and  want  to  see 
them.  I  loved  the  boys  at  the  school ;  while  there  we  en- 
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joyed  ourselves  veiy  much.  I  now  work  with  my  father, 
to  learn  the  blacksmith’s  trade.  I  hope  that  I  shall  make  a 
good  mechanic,  and  grow  up  to  be  a  nice  man.  I  was  at  the 
Farm  School  a  year  and  a  half.  I  thank  all  my  kind  friends 
for  what  they  have  done  for  me. 

i 

From  an  Orphan  Boy  to  one  of  the  Managers. 

January  29,  1845. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  not  writing  before.  I  en¬ 
joy  good  health.  I  go  to  school  in  the  winter,  and  work  out 
of  doors  in  the  summer.  I  live  very  well  here,  and  have 
food  and  clothing  and  work  enough.  I  have  the  care  of  one 
horse,  two  cows,  one  yoke  of  oxen,  and  two  hogs.  I  go  to 

church  every  Sunday.  - is  a  very  handsome  town. 

I  wish  you  would  come  and  see  me  if  you  can  conveniently. 
I  should  like  to  have  you  send  me  some  books.  I  have 
three  libraries  to  go  to,  but  I  like  to  have  books  of  my 
own.  I  keep  all  your  books  that  you  send  me,  and  read 
them.  I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  me  how  many  boys 
there  are  down  on  the  Island.  I  wish  you  would  send  me 
a  handsome  knife  to  remember  you  by. 

Yours,  dear  friend, 

From  another  Orphan  Boy. 

April  18,  1841. 

Dear  Sir —  I  now  take  this  opportunity  to  write  to  you, 
to  let  you  know  how  I  am,  and  what  I  am  about.  My  health 
is  good  at  the  present,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  so.  I 
work  in  the  shop  now-a-days,  and  have  got  so  that  I  can 
make  my  two  pair  of  shoes  a  day,  —  I  don’t  like  the  bus¬ 
iness  so  well  as  I  thought  I  should.  But  for  a  change 
a  spell,  I  should  like  to  go  a  whaling,  to  be  gone  about  a 
year.  I  cannot  feel  contented  until  I  do  go.  There  is 
a  vessel  fitting  away  now,  and  I  should  like  to  go  in  her. 
I  have  three  years  to  learn  my  trade  in,  and  I  have  now 
learned  the  biggest  part.  Only  say  the  word,  and  I  am  off 
Mr.  H.  is  willing  I  know,  for  he  has  told  a  number  of  persons 
that  he  would  let  me  go,  for  I  want  to  go  very  much  indeed. 
I  had  rather  be  there  than  here,  and  I  beg  of  you  to 
let  me  go.  Whaling  is  a  good  business,  well  followed.  I 
wish  you  to  write  very  soon.  If  1  am  a  going,  I  want  to 
know  soon. .  Yours,  most  respectfully. 

Please  to  excuse  the  writing.  I  was  in  a  hurry  when  I 
wrote  this. 
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My  Dear  Friend  —  I  write  to  you  to  wish  you  a  happy 
New- Year  and  merry  Christmas.  I  am  situated  very 
well,  and  enjoy  good  health  at  present.  I  like  my  place 
very  much  indeed.  We  had  a  fine  time  here  Thanksgiving. 
I  go  to  the  Town  School.  Our  Sunday  School  does  not  keep 
longer  than  the  summer  months.  I  go  to  meeting  every 
Sabbath.  I  think  I  am  a  better  boy  than  I  was  a  year  ago. 
I  mean  to  try  to  grow  wiser  and  better  if  God  spares  my  life. 

Our  farming  crops  did  not  turn  out  to  be  much.  I  raised 
potatoes,  corn,  pumpkins,  squashes,  carrots,  beet,  parsnips, 
&c.  Our  corn  did  not  turn  out  very  well,  and  I  did  not  get 
but  one  ear  of  it.  The  cause  of  temperance  is  going  right 
ahead.  I  want  you  should  send  me  a  first-rate  pair  of 
skates,  and  a  knife.  I  want  to  know  if  the  Farm  School 
boys  are  all  well;  if  there  has  been  any  sickness  there. 
How  many  of  the  boys  have  gone  away  since  I  have  left  the 
Institution  ?  I  want  to  know  how  the  crops  turned  out  on 
the  Island  —  how  many  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  beets? 
How  much  seed  did  you  raise,  & c?  How  much  damage 
did  the  late  gale  do  in  Boston?  It  did  a  great  deal  of 
damage  here.  It  blew  down  the  chimneys,  sheds,  windmills, 
trees,  fences,  and  a  great  deal  of  other  damage, 

From  your  affectionate  friend. 

Dear  Sir — It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  wrote  to  you. 
I  regret  very  much,  on  reflection,  that  I  have  not  written  to 
you  before,  seeing  you  have  been  such  a  good  friend  and 
father  to  me  in  times  past.  A  friend  of  mine  saw  you  at 
the  Temperance  meeting,  one  evening.  I  did  not  go  to  the 
lecture.  If  I  had  known  you  would  have  been  there,  I 
should  have  gone.  I  have  been  at  the  Town  School  this 
last  summer.  I  saw  you  in  the  steamboat,  just  before  she 
started  for  the  Island.  I  thought  you  was  going  down  to 
the  Farm  School  then  ;  I  should  have  a  good  chance  to 
see  you.  We  are  all  temperance  folks,  at  our  house.  We 
have  a  temperance  meeting  most  every  Sunday  evening. 
We  have  a  very  large  society,  called  the  Total  Abstinence 
Society.  We  have  a  large  Cold  Water  Army.  I  belong  to 
both.  We  have  two  debating  societies.  One  is  called  the 
Franklin,  and  I  belong  to  it;  and  the  young  men’s  is  called 
the  Juvenile  Association,  and  I  belong  to  that.  I  go  to 
meeting  constantly,  every  Sunday.  I  have  done  going  to 
school.  I  went  till  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  I  have 
been  here  six  years,  the  13th  day  of  February  next.  I  hope 
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you  will  write  to  me  soon,  as  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  saw 
each  other.  I  want  to  see  you  very  much.  I  met  with  an 
accident,  about  a  week  ago ;  I  came  very  nigh  losing  my 
life.  I  went  down  to  the  Cove  with  the  horse  and  wagon, 
upon  business,  and  coming  back,  I  stopped  at  a  house  to 
get  a  basket  that  I  had  left  there.  I  got  the  basket,  put  it 
in  the  wagon ;  the  wind  blew  very  hard,  and  blew  the  bas¬ 
ket  on  the  horse,  and  then  the  horse  started  off  upon  the 
run.  I  went  to  catch  the  basket,  and  as  I  stooped  to  catch 
it,  I  fell  out  of  the  wagon,  and  one  of  my  legs  caught  in 
the  wheel ;  it  pained  me  a  great  deal.  I  happened  to  be  in 
front  of  the  Doctor’s ;  I  went  in  there,  he  bound  up  my 
wound,  and  then  he  carried  me  home.  After  I  got  home,  I 
could  not  sit  up  three  minutes  before  I  would  faint  and 
have  to  go  to  bed.  It  was  a  very  narrow  escape  ;  I  am 
very  thankful  that  I  did  not  get  hurt  any  more.  Mr.  and 

Mrs. - have  done  every  thing  for  me  they  could ; 

they  watched  over  me  as  if  I  was  their  only  son.  I  was  in 
hopes  to  have  written  you  a  long  letter,  but  I  can’t  think 
about  much  of  any  thing  now.  You  like  to  read  good  long 
letters  from  those  in  whom  you  have  been  interested.  I 
suppose  you  have  a  great  many  letters  from  the  Farm 
School  boys.  You  have  written  me  seven  or  eight  letters. 
I  have  got  them  all  now,  and  X  mean  to  keep  them  as  long 
as  I  live,  to  remember  you  by.  I  hope  you  will  write  me  a 
great  many  more.  Respectfully  yours. 


The  Writer  of  the  following  Letter  is  now  an  Instructor  at 
an  Institution  of  much  importance ,  and  on  a  handsome 
Salary : 

Dear  Sir —  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  this  is  the  last 

year  of  my  stay  with - .  When  I  leave,  it  is  my 

intention  to  go  into  some  other  business.  I  think  I  have 
tried  farming  long  enough  to  know  whether  I  should  like  to 
follow  it  or  not,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  I  should  not.  I 
should  like  to  go  into  a  store,  or  some  profitable  employment 
in  the  city.  I  should  like  some  useful  business,  in  which  I 

might  be  a  benefit  to  myself  and  my  employer.  Mr. - 

says,  if  it  will  be  any  advantage  to  me,  he  will  give  me 
four  months  of  my  time,  and  fulfil  all  engagements  on  his 
part,  respecting  the  one  hundred  dollars  and  clothing.  I  am 
to  receive  the  same  as  if  I  should  remain  with  him  till  I 
am  twenty-one,  provided  all  parties  concerned  agree  to  it, 
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and  my  indentures  be  given  up.  Having  worked  five  years 
at  a  business  which  I  don’t  like,  and  with  another  year  be¬ 
fore  me,  I  esteem  the  proposal  of  Mr. - a  great  favor. 

The  want  of  a  good  place  is  not  the  cause  of  my  dislike  of 
farming.  I  think  I  am  sensible  of  the  many  privileges  I  have 
enjoyed  beyond  those  which  many  in  the  same  situation 
generally  receive,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  directors  of  that  Institution  of  which  I  was 
nearly  four  years  a  member,  for  the  good  instruction  I  re¬ 
ceived  while  there,  and  for  their  kindness  in  providing  me 
so  good  a  place  when  I  left.  I  had  then  the  choice  of  the 
business  I  should  like  to  follow,  and  preferred  farming, 
because  I  knew  nothing  of  any  other. 

I  should  feel  myself  greatly  indebted  to  you,  if  you  would 
be  kind  enough  to  assist  me  in  getting  a  place  by  next  De¬ 
cember.  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you 
receive  this. 

Yours,  with  much  respect  and  esteem. 

LETTERS  FROM  PERSONS  TO  WHOM  BOYS  HAVE  BEEN 

APPRENTICED. 

The  Boy  referred  to  in  the  folloiving ,  became  of  age  recently , 
when  he  received  one  hundred  Dollars  from  his  Master ,  and 
began  the  world  for  himself: 

Sir —  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  will  state  that - , 

the  boy  I  took  from  the  Farm  School,  has  conducted  himself 
well  the  past  year,  has  been  most  faithful,  and  appears  to 
be  determined  to  learn  the  art  of  farming  and  salt-making. 
He  is  respected  among  the  young  men  who  know  him,  and 
by  the  people  generally,  as  an  honest  and  industrious  boy. 
He  has  attended  school,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
days,  when  he  remained  at  home  to  help  fill  my  ice-house, 
&c.  He  spent  three  weeks  last  November,  with  his  friends 
in  Boston.  I  believe  he  called  upon  you  at  that  time,  but 
you  were  not  in.  Perhaps  a  letter  of  encouragement  from 
you  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  him. 

Very  respectfully. 

Dear  Sir —  The  boy  you  sent  me  came  as  directed,  and 
arrived  at  my  house  in  a  little  short  of  three  hours  from  the 
time  he  took  the  cars.  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  boy ;  he 
is  a  fine  little  fellow.  I  thought  his  age  would  be  an  objec¬ 
tion,  at  first,  but  it  is  none  at  all.  Fie  does  better  than  some 
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boys  would  do  at  fourteen.  John  would  like  to  know  where 
his  mother  is.  William  sends  his  best  respects,  enjoys 
himself  well,  and  I  am  happy  to  add,  has  reformed  very 
much.  I  could  not  wish  to  have  a  boy  do  better  than  he 
has  done  for  the  last  three  months. 

Yours  truly. 


LETTER  FROM  A  PARENT. 

My  Dear  Sir  —  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  with  my  pen 
can  express  my  gratitude  to  the  friends  of  the  Farm  School, 
who  have  kindly  received  my  son  to  that  place.  He  made 
great  improvement  in  his  learning,  and  reformed  in  person, 
by  the  watchful  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison,  for  which 
they  will  ever  be  remembered  by  an  unworthy  mother,  as 
the  friends  and  instructors  of  her  only  son.  I  would  say  to 
all  mothers,  who  have  children  exposed  to  city  temptations, 
follow  my  example,  send  your  children  to  the  Farm  School, 
and  you  will  never  regret  it. 

With  sincere  gratitude. 


AN  INTERESTING  FACT. 

Some  years  since,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  a  gentleman 
wished  a  boy  from  the  Farm  School,  who  might  work  upon 
his  farm.  A  poor  orphan  lad  was  selected,  and,  by  his  ex¬ 
emplary  conduct  and  excellent  character,  he  soon  gained  the 
entire  confidence  of  his  master,  who,  having  no  family,  at 
his  decease,  which  took  place  about  two  years  since,  left  this 
boy  by  will,  a  good  farm,  well  stocked,  with  a  dwelling-house, 
Ac.,  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars.  Such  also  was  the 
interest  of  this  gentleman  in  the  Farm  School,  that  he  left 
the  Institution  a  liberal  legacy.  The  young  man  referred 
to,  is  now  well  married,  and  is  conducting  his  farm  advan¬ 
tageously.  He  recently  visited  the  Farm  School,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  boys,  encouraging  them  to  pursue  habits  of 
industry,  honesty,  and  virtue,  as  the  sure  path  to  prosperity 
and  usefulness  in  life. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


MANAGERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  ASYLUM  AND  FARM  SCHOOL 

TO  THE  CORPORATION, 


Prepared  by  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  and  submitted  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  in  January,  1849 ;  referred  back  to 
the  Board,  with  a  request  to  have  it  published  in  connection  with  such 
documents  relating  to  the  Institution,  as  the  Committee  should  deem 
interesting  to  its  friends  and  patrons. 


No  marked  event  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  institution 
during  the  past  year.  Under  the  guidance  of  its  worthy 
Superintendent  and  Matron,  it  has  gone  on,  doing,  as  we 
believe,  its  customary  work  of  benevolence  and  usefulness. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  Superintendent’s  Report,  hereto  an¬ 
nexed,  the  increase  proposed  in  last  year’s  report  has  been  in 
part  effected.  The  managers  suppose  that  one  hundred  boys 
may  be  adequately  cared  for,  with  the  present  accommoda¬ 
tions  of  the  island  ;  and  it  is  their  intention,  if  the  appropriate 
means  do  not  fail,  to  endeavor  to  provide  for  that  number  at 
aH  times.  Perhaps  that  number  may  represent  the  present 
capacity  of  the  institution  in  a  fuller  sense  than  as  respects 
mere  size  or  domestic  accommodations.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  the  wish  of  the  managers  to  see  the  principle  which 
they  conceive  their  institution  embodies,  stop  short  with  the 
limits  which  their  accidental  extent  of  opportunity  prescribes. 
While  they  hope  to  do  so  much  work  as  falls  to  their  share, 
faithfully,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  with  which  they 
undertook  it,  they  cannot  but  wish  that  more  of  the  same 
kind  of  work  might  elsewhere  be  undertaken,  and,  if  it  may 
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be,  more  successfully  performed.  It  is  far  from  their  views 
to  suppose,  that  their  institution  is  one  incapable  of  imitation 
in  its  kind,  or  which  they  are  bound  to  take  a  pride  in  ren¬ 
dering  peculiar.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  may  be  permitted 
to  make  it  distinguished  for  any  thing,  it  would  rather  be  as 
a  model  for  many  other  similar  ones  —  a  first  development 
of  an  important  principle  —  than  as  a  thing  to  be  perfected 
by  itself. 

And,  as  the  relations  of  an  institution  to  its  patrons  and 
the  public  rapidly  change,  especially  in  our  own  fast  moving 
community,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  assert  some  of 
our  starting  principles,  and  inquire  how  far  they  are  carried 
out. 

The  question  is  often  aked,  What  is  the  distinctive  object 
and  peculiarity  of  the  Farm  School  ?  How  does  it  differ  from 
other  similar  institutions  more  familiarly  known,  and  whose 
design  is  more  readily  appreciated  ;  —  the  House  of  Reforma¬ 
tion,  or  Boylston  School,  at  South  Boston,  or,  still  more,  the 
State  Reform  School  at  Westboro’  ?  Are  the  boys  which  are 
received  there,  maintained  for  charity,  or  as  quasi  criminals  ? 
Does  it  derive  its  support  from  public  or  private  sources  ? 
And  do  the  managers,  in  seeking  to  keep  it  alive  and  promote 
its  prosperity,  really  aim  at  something  different  from  what  is 
attempted  by  the  class  of  institutions  just  named  ?  or  are 
they  only  striving  to  accomplish  for  their  own  satisfaction, 
and  in  their  own  way,  what  is  elsewhere  done  upon  a  more 
general  system  and  in  a  more  economical  method  ? 

To  these  questions  we  have  an  answer  ;  and  one  which,  we 
are  persuaded,  the  more  it  is  considered,  the  more  it  will 
justify  and  approve  the  existence  of  our  School. 

In  the  first  place,  ours  is  not  a  criminal  or  penal  establish¬ 
ment.  Though  the  boys  received  into  it  are  frequently  in  the 
way  of  becoming  subjects  of  the  law,  if  allowed  to  go  much 
further  in  their  course,  yet  no  complaint  or  adjudication, 
nothing  partaking  of  the  legal  taint  of  a  conviction,  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  their  admission.  Herein  we  differ  from  two  of 
the  institutions  above  alluded  to,  the  House  of  Reformation, 
and  the  State  Reform  School ;  and  advantageously  differ. 


The  legal  taint  alluded  to  is  yet  an  important  item  in  general 
estimation ;  though  the  laws,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  wisely 
attempting  to  break  it  down.  A  boy  going  to,  or  returning 
from,  the  Farm  School,  is  not  spoken  of  as  going  to,  or  com¬ 
ing  from,  a  place  of  punishment ;  whereas,  even  if  he  be  no 
worse,  a  commitment  to  the  other  institutions  named  carries 
with  it  a  higher  imputation  of  guilt.  By  a  recent  Act,  the 
attempt  to  legislate  for  the  prevention  of  crime  has  been  car¬ 
ried  so  far,  that  the  Courts  are  authorized  to  commit  to  the 
Boston  House  of  Reformation  (and  it  is  the  same  with  the 
Lowell  House  of  Reformation,  established  in  1845),  “  any 
minors  under  sixteen  who  live  an  idle  and  dissolute  life,  and 
whose  parents  neglect  to  provide  suitable  employment  for,  or 
to  exercise  salutary  control  over  them.”  Now,  under  this  Act, 
doubtless  some  portion  of  the  subjects  of  the  Farm  School 
might  be  embraced,  without  any  great  straining  of  its  lan¬ 
guage.  Yet  to  propose  to  the  parents,  or  other  legal  or 
natural  guardians  of  the  children,  to  obtain  their  admission  to 
the  School  by  charging  them  before  a  Court  with  the  sort  of 
offence  spoken  of  in  the  statute,  would  be  sufficient  at  once 
to  deter  them  from  availing  themselves  of  its  opportunities. 
Hence,  if  the  House  of  Reformation  and  State  Reform  School 
are  institutions  designed  to  be  preventative  of  crime,  ours  is 
designed  to  be  preventative  even  of  the  necessity  for  them. 

Again,  the  law,  even  in  the  broad  scope  of  the  Act  above 
quoted,  is  obliged  to  wait  for  some  positive  or  overt  act  of 
criminality  on  the  part  of  the  juvenile  delinquent,  before  it 
is  justified  in  taking  him  away  from  parental  control,  or  the 
exercise  of  his  own  natural  rights  ;  whereas  the  Farm  School 
is  at  liberty,  and  it  is  in  part  its  very  design,  to  receive  the 
boy  before  he  has  ripened  into  the  positive  criminal.  The 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Farm  School  in  this  respect  over 
the  institutions  established  by  law  is  well  exemplified  by  a 
statement  contained  in  a  recent  police  report  made  to  the 
Mayor  of  Boston  by  the  City  Marshal,  that  there  are  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  boys  in  the  city,  connected  with  the  Gram¬ 
mar  Schools  alone,  whose  names  are  on  the  police  lists  as 
truants  or  vagrants,  and  who  yet  cannot  be  brought  within 
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the  reach  of  the  law  from  want  of  some  positive  act  of  delin¬ 
quency. 

There  are  certain  features  in  the  Farm  School  establish¬ 
ment,  also,  which  distinguish  it  pretty  broadly  from  an  alms¬ 
house  or  pauper  institution,  like  the  House  of  Industry  and 
Boylston  School,  at  South  Boston,  which  have  been  allud¬ 
ed  to. 

Without  referring  here  to  the  source  of  its  support  being 
in  private  generosity,  as  will  more  particularly  be  noticed 
hereafter,  it  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  large 
number  of  the  boys,  about  one  half,  are  in  that  condition  of 
life,  that  their  parents  or  friends  are  able  to  pay  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  price  of  their  board.  Then,  in  regard  to  the 
surrender  to,  or  the  reception  by,  the  overseers  of  the  House 
of  Industry,  of  unprotected  or  unrestrained  boys,  frequent 
questions  of  the  place  of  settlement  or  chargeability  upon 
other  towns  for  their  support  arise,  rendering  it  difficult  to 
obtain  assistance  from  the  civil  authorities,  even  if  desired. 

But,  more  than  all,  in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  ad¬ 
mitted  subjects  of  our  institution,  there  exists  a  feeling  of  pride, 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  which  so  revolts  at 
the  thought  of  committing  their  children  to  an  alms-house, 
that  nothing  but  the  last  extremity  of  destitution  would  in¬ 
duce  them  to  consent  to  it.  This  is  plainly,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  commendable  feeling,  and  one  which  those  interest¬ 
ed  in  dispensing  public  charity  ought  to  cherish  as  much  as 
possible.  The  managers  are  so  far  influenced  by  it,  that 
they  always  require  the  formality  of  a  bond  in  the  case  of 
“paying”  boys,  even  in  instances  where  they  are  led  to 
believe  that  they  shall  act  the  wiser  part  in  remitting  hereafter 
a  portion  of  the  price  stipulated  for. 

So  far,  also,  as  the  feelings  of  the  boys  and  the  general 
influence  of  an  institution  are  concerned,  it  is  believed  to  be 
no  disparagement  of  the  best  alms-houses,  to  say  that  they  are 
not  just  the  most  suitable  places  for  the  education  of  boys. 
Hence  we  believe  that  it  is  the  general  policy  of  our  city  es¬ 
tablishments,  as  well  as  of  those  of  most  of  the  country  towns, 
to  bind  out  the  boys  committed  to  their  charge  as  soon  as 
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possible.  At  the  Boylston  School  (a  branch  of  the  House 
of  Industry,  as  is  well  known,  specially  set  apart  for  the  re¬ 
ception  and  care  of  boys),  the  boys,  for  the  most  part,  are  of 
a  very  tender  age,  averaging  probably  two  years  or  more 
below  the  average  age  of  those  at  the  Farm  School ;  and  very 
few,  if  any,  stay  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Having  thus  distinguished  the  Farm  School  from  other 
similar  public  institutions,  of  a  penal  and  charitable  character, 
it  remains  to  show  the  precise  class  for  which  it  is  designed, 
and  which  it  now  takes  into  its  charge  and  protection. 

We  have  already  intimated,  that  it  was  supported  from 
private  charity.  Though  enjoying  from  the  State  a  corpo¬ 
rate  act,  which  confers  upon  it  certain  powers  in  regard  to 
binding  out  the  boys,  besides  receiving  charitable  bequests 
and  donations,  it  is  otherwise  wholly  disconnected  from  public 
support  or  administration.  As  its  corporate  name,  “  The 
Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys  ”  im¬ 
ports,  it  embraces  in  its  design  an  asylum  and  a  farm  school. 
And  to  those  acquainted  with  its  early  history,  it  is  known  to 
have  resulted,  in  fact,  from  the  union  of  two  such  separate 
establishments,  “  The  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys,”  so 
called,  established  as  early  as  1814,  and  designed  especially 
for  the  reception  and  protection  of  orphan  and  destitute 
boys  ;  and  “  The  Boston  Farm  School  Society,”  incorporated 
in  March,  1833,  and  having  for  its  object  “  the  education  and 
reformation  of  boys,  who,  from  the  loss  of  their  parents  or 
other  causes,  are  exposed  to  extraordinary  temptations,  and 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  vicious  and  dangerous,  or  useless 
members  of  society.”  The  more  peculiar  distinction  of  this 
last  Society  consisted  in  its  seeking,  not,  like  the  other,  to 
shelter  and  furnish  a  retreat  for  the  destitute  and  deserted  of 
a  tender  age,  but  to  rescue  from  moral  and  legal  shipwreck 
those  who  had  become  advanced  and  mature  enough  in  years 
and  disposition  to  be  already  within  the  outer  vortex  of  crime. 
A  certain  degree  of  exposure  to  vice  and  criminal  delin¬ 
quency  constituted,  as  it  were,  qualifying  requisites  to  entitle 
to  its  assistance  ;  and,  though  not  directly  connected  with  the 
criminal  courts,  or  under  their  cognizance  or  supervision,  it 
: 2 
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was  designed  to  have  an  intimate  affinity  with  them,  and  be 
their  voluntary  aid  and  ally. 

The  Farm  School  proper,  however,  had  hardly  commenced 
a  separate  existence,  before  its  originators  and  patrons  con¬ 
sented  to  an  alliance  of  its  means  of  usefulness  with  those  of 
the  Asylum.  A  variety  of  reasons,  the  principal  of  which 
were  pecuniary  needs  and  the  near  coincidence  of  their 
objects,  led  to  this  result;  and  the  union  took  place  in  1835, 
by  virtue  of  a  legislative  act,  which  constitutes  the  present 
charter.  The  combined  objects  of  the  new  institution  were 
thus  expressed  in  the  draft  of  the  act  submitted  by  concurrent 
agreement,  for  the  adoption  of  the  Legislature  # :  —  “  Be  it  fur¬ 
ther  enacted,  that  the  funds  of  said  new  Company,  including 
all  such  as  they  shall  hereafter  acquire,  shall  be  managed,  ap¬ 
propriated,  and  used  for  relieving,  protecting,  instructing,  and 
employing  indigent  boys ;  and  for  educating  and  reforming 
such  as,  from  the  loss  of  their  parents,  or  other  causes,  are 
not  only  subject  to  the  evils  of  poverty,  but  are  exposed  to 
scenes  of  depravity  and  vice.” 

This,  stated  in  language  of  technical  precision,  is  the  de¬ 
sign  and  object  of  the  present  Farm  School.  Acting  upon 
it,  the  Managers  seek  to  combine  the  two  principles  of  furnish¬ 
ing  a  shelter,  as  well  as  a  school  of  prevention,  to  the  in¬ 
digent  boys  in  their  charge.  By  their  Rules,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  tenth  By-law,  in  the  Appendix,  boys  of  five  years  and 
upwards  are  received  into  the  School;  and  nothing  in  the 
Charter  or  By-laws  prevents  their  retaining  them  till  they 
reach  their  majority.  Practically,  however,  few  or  none  are 
admitted  under  eight  years  of  age ;  and  if  over  twelve,  the 
Committee  of  Admission  (otherwise  authorized  to  admit  of 
their  own  authority)  are  required  to  refer  the  case  to  the 
whole  Board  for  their  sanction.  So,  again,  though  the  boy, 
when  once  received,  may  remain  till  he  is  one  and  twenty, 
the  practice  prevails  universally  of  finding  for  him  some  ap- 

*  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  Legislature  abbreviated  the 
phraseology ;  but  the  draft,  in  its  original  shape,  may  fairly  be  appealed  to, 
as  expressive  of  the  intention  of  the  parties  interested. 
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prenticeship  or  place  of  service,  even  before  sixteen.  As  will 
be  seen  by  the  Superintendent’s  Report,  there  is  only  one 
boy  at  present  on  the  island,  as  old  as  fifteen ;  and  none,  on 
the  other  hand,  under  eight.  As  the  age  of  the  boys  pre¬ 
sents  an  important  feature  in  the  character  of  the  institution, 
we  transcribe  here  the  Superintendent’s  few  lines  relating 
to  it :  — 

“  The  present  number  of  boys  is  eighty-five ;  of  whom, 
fifteen  are  between  eight  and  ten  years  of  age ;  thirty-one, 
between  ten  and  twelve  ;  thirty-four,  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  ;  three,  between  fourteen  and  fifteen ;  and  one,  fifteen 
years  old.” 

To  indicate  the  precise  class  which  the  Managers  think 
constitutes  the  proper  claimants  of  their  bounty,  among  the 
numerous  calls  made  upon  them,  is  no  easy  matter.  A 
hundred  peculiarities  distinguish  one  case  from  another,  and 
often  make  the  principles  of  selection  difficult,  as  well  as  the 
task  of  rejection  painful.  Perhaps,  the  institution  may  be 
thought  to  serve  its  end,  as  much  as  in  any  other  Avay,  by 
providing  protection,  and,  so  to  speak,  parentage  for  that  class 
of  boys,  whose  parents  or  guardians  neglect,  or  are  unable 
to  control  them.  A  peculiarly  interesting  kind  of  subjects  of 
this  sort  is  afforded  in  the  instance  of  sons  left  without  a  father, 
where,  the  mother  being  obliged  to  leave  home  for  support 
by  daily  labor,  the  boys  have  no  one  to  take  charge  of  them, 
and  soon  acquire  habits  of  truancy  and  vagrancy.  Many  of 
this  class  need  but  little  oversight  and  control  to  be  speedily 
brought  within  the  influence  of  discipline,  and  make  rapid 
improvement  in  the  way  of  supplying  their  past  deficiencies. 
Some  of  these  cases  are  referred  to  in  the  Superintendent’s 
Report. 

Ranking  nearly  under  the  same  head,  though  frequently 
differing  in  the  respect  of  having  both  parents  alive,  are  a 
class  of  boys,  who  sometimes,  as  the  law  is  now  enforced 
in  the  Police  Court  of  this  city,  are  liable  to  be  sent  to  the 
State  Reform  School  as  “  stubborn  children ;  ”  that  is,  boys 
who,  from  their  own  wilfulness,  or  their  parents’  weakness 
(generally  the  latter),  have  out-grown  home-government,  and 
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need  to  be  brought  under  some  salutary  restraint.  If  boys 

of  this  description  are  not  too  old  to  be  entrusted  as  asso¬ 
ciates  with  the  other  scholars  on  the  island,  this  is  a  class  for 
whom  the  Farm  School  holds  out  especial  advantages.  It  is 
almost  astonishing  how  readily  boys,  hitherto  accustomed  to 
have  their  own  way,  and  to  dispute  supremacy  with  inefficient 
or  indulgent  parents,  are  brought  into  habits  of  respect  and 
order  by  a  system  of  uniformly  firm  discipline.  A  hospital 
for  the  insane  has  hardly  greater  superiority  over  the  private 
family  in  regulating  its  inmates,  in  this  respect,  than  the 
Farm  School  over  the  mis-government  or  no-government  of 
the  weak  and  careless  parent.  A  month’s  stay  in  company 
with  boys  accustomed  to  systematic  discipline  and  obedience, 
and  a  sense  that  there  is  no  escape  from  order  and  regularity, 
generally  convert  the  most  wayward  into  good  pupils. 

The  class  of  paying'  boys  is  also  one  which  the  Managers 
believe  derives  great  benefit  from  the  institution.  This  has 
already  been  explained,  as  the  class  whose  parents  are  un¬ 
willing  to  surrender  their  boys  to  the  institution  entirely,  but 
who,  being  just  able  to  pay  something  towards  the  price  of 
their  board,  prefer  to  leave  them  temporarily  in  the  care 
of  the  institution.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  parent  or 
guardian  is  about  making  that  change  in  his  or  her  domestic 
arrangements,  that  an  opportunity  of  committing  a  boy  to 
good  management,  for  three  months  or  more,  while  they 
could  not  give  the  proper  attention  to  him  themselves,  is 
highly  prized.  Generally  it  so  happens,  too,  in  the  instance 
ol  these  boys,  that  they  are  in  that  transition  state  between  the 
forming  of  good  or  bad  habits,  — between  becoming  truants 
and  vagrants,  or  good  scholars  and  steady  apprentices,  —  that 
the  period  of  three  months’  or  six  months’  good  oversight 
makes  an  incalculable  difference  with  them  for  life.  If  this 
class  of  boys  stay  a  shorter  time  with  us,  and  exhibit  less  de¬ 
cided  manifestations  of  improvement  than  other  pupils  having 
the  benefit  of  a  longer  tuition,  the  Managers  still  indulge  the 
belief,  that  their  admission  is  not  one  of  the  least  useful  wrays 
of  administering  the  institution.  More  in  number,  at  any 
rate,  are  benefited,  if  less  in  degree.  The  School  at  present, 
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as  already  noticed,  contains  . a  large  proportion  of  paying 
boys  ;  larger  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  establishment. 
This  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  prevalent  tendency  of  the 
times  to  acquiesce  in  the  smallest  possible  ratio  of  apparent 
restraint ;  a  tendency  in  which  the  young,  of  course,  sym¬ 
pathize  fully  as  strongly  as  the  older ;  and,  in  part,  to  the 
necessary  accommodation  of  the  management  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  to  its  finances. 

With  this  statement  of  their  general  views  of  the  design 
and  mode  of'  administering  the  institution,  the  Managers 
would  add  a  few  words  upon  the  results  attending  its  opera¬ 
tions.  They  cannot  doubt  that  these  have  been  highly  be¬ 
neficial.  They  have  had  the  effect,  they  believe,  not  merely 
to  rescue  from  the  downward  path  of  vice  and  crime  many 
of  the  five  hundred  boys  who  have  been  at  the  institution 
since  its  commencement,  but  have  fitted  out  many  for  the 
voyage  of  life  with  good  habits  and  principles,  and  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  good  education.  To  many  the  school  has  bridged 
over  that  perilous  gap  between  desolate  and  deserted  or¬ 
phanage  at  a  tender  age,  and  a  fair  start  in  life,  with  the 
means  of  usefulness  at  command,  and  a  disposition  to  exert 
them.  To  some  it  has  supplied  the  place  of  parents ;  pre¬ 
senting,  in  the  persons  of  the  Superintendent  and  Matron, 
objects  for  affection,  otherwise  undeveloped  or  misplaced. 
To  some  it  has  only  taught  habits  of  self-control  and  respect¬ 
ful  submission  to  the  control  of  others,  but  still  lessons  of 
incalculable  value.  To  some  it  has  furnished  an  introduction 
to  educational  care  and  oversight,  giving  the  pupil,  for  the 
first  time,  an  idea  of  a  moral  and  religious  aim  in  the  direction 
of  his  pursuits  and  the  formation  of  his  character.  With 
others  it  has  been  a  congenial  soil,  where,  as  long  as  the 
opportunity  lasted,  all  the  finer  elements  of  their  nature 
began  to  unfold  and  develope  themselves.  To  all  the  pupils 
in  its  charge,  it  has  furnished,  at  least,  food,  clothing,  and  a 
kind  and  sheltering  home. 

To  show  that  these  advantages  have  not  been  thrown  away, 
and  that  a  sense  of  gratitude  towards  the  institution  for  its 
benefits  remains  in  the  mind  of  its  pupils  in  after-years,  we 
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annex  (in  the  Appendix),  in  addition  to  what  is  stated  in  the 
Superintendent’s  Report,  some  extracts  from  the  Matron’s 
Journal,  and  from  letters  received  from  former  pupils,  now 
grown  up,  or  supporting  themselves  by  their  own  exertions. 

In  closing  their  report,  the  Managers  cannot  but  allude  with 
satisfaction  to  the  establishment  of  the  State  Reform  School ; 
an  institution  designed  not  merely  to  occupy  nearly  the  same 
ground  of  object  and  purpose  with  the  Farm  School,  but  one 
to  which,  they  think,  the  example  of  their  own  has  in  no  small 
degree  served  as  a  precedent.  If  the  Farm  School  had 
effected  no  greater  good  than  in  aiding  to  induce  the  Common¬ 
wealth  to  embark  in  this  undertaking,  —  the  first  undertaking 
by  any  state  of  the  Union  to  attempt  the  suppression  of  crime 
by  a  school  of  prevention,  —  it  would  have  well  repaid  all  the 
care  and  cost  which  have  been  expended  upon  it.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  experiment  of  providing  for  the  deserted  and  dan¬ 
gerous  boys  who  touch  for  the  first  time  upon  the  domains 
of  the  criminal  law,  is  to  be  made  by  the  law  itself,  and  upon 
a  comprehensive  plan.  The  difference  of  the  sphere  of  this 
institution,  however,  and  its  non-collision  with  the  province 
of  the  Farm  School,  have  already  been  sufficiently  indicated. 
It  only  remains  to  say,  that,  if  there  shall  arise  any  competi¬ 
tion  hereafter  between  them,  or  any  comparison  as  to  the 
respective  modes  of  their  administration,  such  competition 
can  only  be  one  of  mutual  benefit  and  improvement :  one 
to  test,  in  the  first  place,  the  comparative  advantages  of  offi¬ 
cial  or  voluntary  government ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  one 
which  shall  result  in  each  institution’s  borrowing  and  imitat¬ 
ing  what  is  superior  in  the  other. 

Since  our  last  Report,  the  institution  has  lost,  in  the  death 
of  Richard  W.  Bayley  and  John  D.  Williams,  Esqs.  two  of 
its  best  friends  and  benefactors.  The  former  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  school  many  years  as  a  manager,  and  had 
given  to  it  much  attention  and  interest.  Among  the  various 
benevolent  objects  which  he  is  well  known  to  have  promoted 
and  been  interested  in,  this  was  one  of  the  most  prominent. 
When  the  project  of  establishing  the  State  Reform  School 
was  first  broached  in  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Bayley,  then  a 
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member,  not  only  favored  it  from  the  experience  which  he 
had  gained  of  the  beneficial  operations  of  the  Farm  School, 
but,  through  holding  up  the  example  of  the  School  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent,  and  by  personally  acquainting  the  members,  in  some 
instances,  with  its  plan  and  purposes,  is  believed  to  have 
exerted  no  little  influence  towards  securing  the  establishment 
of  the  State  institution.  In  addition  to  his  official  benefits  to 
the  Farm  School,  Mr.  Bayley  is  understood  to  have  remem¬ 
bered  it  in  his  will  with  a  handsome  bequest.  As  some  ques¬ 
tion  has  arisen,  however,  as  to  the  final  disposition  of  his 
property,  the  institution  has  not  yet  received  what  he  may 
have  only,  at  one  time,  purposed  to  bestowr  upon  it. 

Mr.  Williams  has  bequeathed  to  the  School  an  estate  in 
Blackstone-street  in  this  city,  valued  at  $16,000.  Without 
this  final  act  of  munificence,  his  name  stood  high  among  its 
benefactors  and  promoters.  From  the  outset,  he  had  shown 
himself  its  friend  and  patron ;  and,  among  those  who  have 
reaped  its  benefits,  his  memory  should  be  highly  cherished  for 
many  former  well-timed  favors.  But  this  last  ample  donation 
will  undoubtedly  link  his  name  with  all  the  good  which  the 
institution  may  hereafter  survive  to  accomplish.  May  the  hope 
of  it  have  rendered  the  bequest  one  of  the  most  satisfactory, 
as  it  was  probably  one  of  the  latest,  acts  of  his  long  and  busy 
life! 

In  behalf  of  the  Managers, 

George  Bemis, 

R.  C.  Waterston, 

S.  E.  Brackett. 
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REPORT  OE  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Managers  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and 
Farm  School. 

Gentlemen,  — The  condition  of  this  School  has  not  ma¬ 
terially  changed  since  the  commencement  of  the  year.  The 
number  of  pupils,  however,  has  increased,  and  another  sleep¬ 
ing-room  has  been  opened,  which  will  enable  us  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  hundred  boys,  whenever  the  funds  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  shall  be  sufficient  to  support  that  number. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  there  were  seventy-two  boys 
here.  Since  that  time,  forty-four  have  been  admitted,  and 
thirty-one  have  left ;  of  whom  ten  are  now  with  farmers  and 
mechanics,  one  is  employed  in  a  store,  and  twenty  have 
returned  to  their  friends. 

The  present  number  of  boys  is  eighty-five ;  of  whom,  fif¬ 
teen  are  between  eight  and  ten  years  of  age  ;  thirty-one, 
between  ten  and  twelve  ;  thirty-four,  betwen  twelve  and  four¬ 
teen  ;  three,  between  fourteen  and  fifteen ;  and  one,  fifteen 
years  old. 

Twenty-five  have  both  parents  living ;  fourteen  have  a 
father  ;  thirty-eight,  only  a  mother  ;  and  eight  are  orphans. 

The  boys  have,  in  general,  appeared  well-disposed  and 
happy.  They  have  had  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
both  in  labor  and  amusements ;  their  persons  and  apartments 
have  been  made  comfortable  ;  their  meals  have  been  regular, 
and  their  food  nutritious,  ample,  and  varied  ;  their  habits 
have  been  attended  to,  and  their  physical  condition  not  over¬ 
looked.  Their  rooms  have  been  kept  in  good  condition, 
and  well  ventilated ;  and  the  result  has  been  kind  and 
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cheerful  feelings  and  uninterrupted  health  throughout  the 
year. 

This,  however,  has  not  been  confined  to  the  past  year ;  for 
we  have  been  so  favored  in  this  respect,  that  no  physician  has 
been  called  on  account  of  sickness,  but  in  one  instance,  for 
more  than  seven  years. 

Many  of  the  former  pupils  have  visited  the  School  the  last 
year,  whose  appearance  was  both  creditable  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  persons  with  whom  they  reside.  These  visits 
have  frequently  stirred  up  happy  associations ;  their  former 
condition  has  been  contrasted  with  present  prospects,  and 
heartfelt  greetings  have  often  been  followed  by  strong  ex¬ 
pressions  of  gratitude. 

Coercive  measures  are  sometimes  necessary  to  reduce  the 

•> 

refractory  to  a  state  of  subordination  ;  but  I  have  invariably 
found  that  kindness  was  the  key  to  unlock  the  heart,  and 
bring  forth  its  best  affections  and  kindest  feelings.  In  some 
instances,  where  scarcely  a  ray  of  hope  remained  of  effecting 
a  change,  the  ungovernable  boy,  on  discovering  that  others 
had  kind  feelings  towards  him,  has  loved  them  in  return,  and 
submitted  to  authority. 

Such  was  the  case  of  one  admitted  within  the  last  year 
(T.  H.  M.#).  For  the  first  month,  it  was  thought  the  injury 
he  would  do  to  others  would  more  than  counterbalance  any 
good  that  could  be  done  for  him.  But,  since  the  first  quarter, 
no  boy  in  school  has  shown  better  feelings,  or  conducted 
with  more  propriety,  than  he. 

I  submit  the  following  account  of  the  boys  for  whom 
places  have  been  provided,  that  you  may  compare  their 
present  situation  with  their  former  condition  :  — 

C.  A.,  an  orphan,  received  here  about  three  years  ago, 
gave  a  fictitious  name  to  begin  with,  could  not  be  depended 
on  for  truth,  and  did  not  know  the  alphabet.  He  has  learned 
to  read,  made  some  progress  in  arithmetic  and  geography, 
and  writes  a  legible  hand.  For  the  year  past,  he  has  taken 


*  We  give  only  the  initials  of  the  names  here,  though  reported  in  full  to 
the  Board.  —  Committee. 
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much  interest  in  ihe  stock  and  farm,  and  been  noted  for  do¬ 
ing  his  work  well.  His  deportment  has  been  correct,  and 
he  is  believed  to  be  a  conscientious  boy.  Was  sent  to  a  farm 
in  the  country. 

J.  P.  T.,  another  orphan  boy,  who  had  been  a  longer  time 
with  us,  but  whose  character  it  was  more  difficult  at  first  to 
reform.  His  behavior,  for  two  years,  has  been  good  ;  and  he 
has  been  apprenticed  to  a  farmer  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
where  he  is  liked,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  useful  man. 

These  two  boys  have  been  of  much  service  on  the  Farm. 
During  the  spring,  and  first  part  of  the  summer,  they  took 
the  principal  care  of  the  stock,  milked  eight  cows,  and  per¬ 
formed  most  of  the  ploughing,  besides  other  work. 

J.  M‘M.,  another  orphan,  sent  here  on  account  of  poverty, 
and  to  protect  him  from  the  vices  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
bore  a  fair  character  while  here,  and  was  put  with  a  farmer 
in  the  country. 

C.  W.  E.,  whose  father  w^as  dead,  and  mother  unable  to 
control  him,  addicted  to  frequent  contentions,  and  the  use  of 
bad  language,  remained  here  two  years  ;  but,  having  reformed 
his  habits,  was  sent  to  a  farmer  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  who  has  given  a  favorable  account  of  him.  In  a  letter 
to  one  of  the  boys,  he  describes  his  pleasant  situation,  Sabbath- 
school,  and  other  advantages,  and  entreats  him  to  avoid  the 
faults  to  which  he  had  been  formerly  addicted. 

C.  H.  P.,  whose  mother  is  a  widow,  but  could  not  govern 
him,  was  with  us  three  years; — is  hard  to  be  driven,  but 
easily  led ;  a  handsome  penman,  eloquent  reader  and  de- 
claimer,  of  fair  character,  and  a  good  scholar  ;  is  now  in 
a  printing  office,  a  place  suited  to  his  abilities,  which  are  of  a 
high  order. 

J.  B.  A.,  whose  father  was  insane,  was  here  three  years; 
possesses  much  self-respect,  is  dignified  in  his  manners,  a 
good  scholar,  and  of  fair  character ;  was  recommended  to 
a  clergyman  in  Springfield,  who  is  so  well  pleased  with  him 
that  he  has  sent  for  another  boy  of  the  same  character. 

E.  E.  S.,  whose  mother  was  dead,  and  father  intemperate 
and  partially  insane,  was  with  us  three  years ;  of  fair  charac- 
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ter,  neat  in  his  person,  and  respectful  in  manners ;  was 
selected  by  the  Teacher  for  his  father,  a  farmer,  with  whom 
he  still  remains. 

J.  A.  D.,  whose  mother  is  dead,  was  here  two  years  ; 
rather  dull  in  comprehension,  but  of  improved  feelings ;  Avas 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker. 

D.  C.  H.,  I.  J.  B.,  and  E.  F.,  all  unmanageable  at  home, 
but  easily  governed  Avhile  here,  returned  to  their  friends,  but 
have  since  been  put  to  places ;  the  first  with  a  mechanic,  the 
second  with  a  farmer,  and  the  last  has  gone  into  a  store. 

I  might,  Avith  no  impropriety,  here  mention,  that  one  AArho 
Avas  received  as  a  pupil,  five  years  ago,  is  iioav  acting  here 
as  Assistant  Teacher,  Avhose  moral  character  and  efficient 
services  are  highly  prized. 

These  are  a  feAv  of  the  many  instances,  Avhere  the  benevo¬ 
lent  donors  and  contributors  to  this  institution  have  been  the 
means  of  changing  the  direction  of  immortal  minds,  from  a 
doAvmvard  path  leading  to  Avretchedness  and  disgrace,  to  an 
upAvard  and  onward  course  of  usefulness,  respectability,  and 
happiness. 

But  Avhen  we  consider  that  their  healthy  influences  Avill  be 
exerted  on  others,  and  theirs  still  on  others,  to  remotest  ages, 
Ave  find  the  amount  of  good  beyond  computation.  Such 
happy  reflections  may  those  enjoy,  Avho  have  aided,  by  their 
liberality  and  labors,  in  leading  the  unfortunate  youth  from 
Avrong  to  right ! 

Persons  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  young,  have 
visited  the  island,  and  addressed  the  boys  on  thirty  Sabbaths  ; 
and,  on  the  others,  a  sermon  has  been  read  to  them,  and  a 
Sunday-school  kept. 

The  Teacher’s  Report,  accompanying  this,  gives  a  correct 
statement  of  the  School.  He  has  devoted  his  Avhole  time  to 
it ;  and,  I  believe,  attended  faithfully  to  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  every  boy  Avas  instruct¬ 
ed  in  Avriting,  and  the  books  were  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
Board  for  inspection. 
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The  produce  of  the  farm  has  been  estimated  at 

90  tons  of  hay 


30  bushels 

of  barley 

18 

55 

„  onions 

6 

55 

„  beans 

100 

55 

„  ruta  bagas 

200 

55 

„  English  turnips 

225 

55 

„  beets 

350 

55 

„  carrots 

700 

55 

„  potatoes 

Asparagus  sold,  $29.92 ;  besides  a  good  supply  of  squashes, 
cabbages,  green  corn,  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  parsnips,  and 
other  garden  vegetables. 

The  piggery  has  produced  nearly  two  tons  of  pork. 

The  receipts  have  been  for 


Asparagus  .... 

$29  92 

Hay  ..... 

.  267  74 

SllO^t  •••••• 

7  00 

Calfskins  .... 

.  4  59 

Lamb’s  pelts  .... 

7  91 

Flour  barrels  .... 

.  12  91 

Old  junk  ..... 

3  86 

Drift-wood  .... 

.  12  00 

.Total  •••••• 

$345  93 

The  expenses  for  persons  employed  on  the  island  have  been 
for 

Female  domestics  .  .  .  $361  97 

Labor  on  the  Farm  .  .  .  275  97 

Boatman  and  Assistant  Teacher  .  155  60 

Teachers  .  .  .  .  .  319  55 


Total . $1113  09 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  Morrison,  Superintendent. 


Thompson' s  Island ,  Jan.  1,  1849. 
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ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FIVE. 

AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  BOSTON  ASYLUM  AND  FARM  SCHOOL 

FOR  INDIGENT  BOYS. 

Sect.  1.  —  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  General  Court  assembled ,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same ,  That  the  two  Corporations,  entitled  “  The  Boston 
Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys,”  and  “  The  Proprietors  of  the 
Boston  Farm  School,”  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  united 
into  one  Corporation,  by  the  name  of  “  The  Boston  Asylum 
and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys,”  with  all  the  powers 
contained  in  the  statute  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  chapter  eighty-three. 

Sect.  2.  —  Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  all  persons  who  are 
members  for  life  of  either  of  the  said  former  Corporations,  or 
who  shall  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  in  one  payment  to 
the  Corporation  hereby  created,  shall  be  members  for  life 
of  the  Corporation  hereby  created.  And  every  person  who 
shall  subscribe  and  pay  to  the  said  Corporation  a  sum  not 
less  than  three  dollars  annually,  shall  be  a  member  thereof  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  pay  the  same. 

Sect.  3.  —  Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  said  Corporation 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  successor  to  the  said  first- 
named  Corporation,  and  may  take  and  hold  free  from  taxes, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in 
value,  and  personal  estate  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  shall  be  authorized  to  receive  and  hold  all 
property  belonging  to  the  said  former  Corporation.  And  the 
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managers  and  officers  of  the  two  former  Corporations  who 
are  now  in  office,  or  the  major  part  of  them  respectively,  are 
empowered  at  any  time  within  three  months  to  make  any 
deeds  or  instruments  that  shall  be  considered  proper  or  con¬ 
venient  for  confirming  the  said  assignment  and  transfer  of  the 
property  of  the  two  former  Corporations  to  the  Corporation 
hereby  created. 

Sect.  4.  —  Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  all  the  funds  of  said 
Corporation  shall  be  managed  and  appropriated  for  relieving, 
instructing,  and  employing  indigent  boys.  And  the  said  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  have  power  to  admit  into  their  institution  any 
indigent  boy  above  the  age  of  five  years,  at  the  request  of 
his  parent  or  guardian ;  and  to  accept  from  his  father,  or,  in 
case  of  his  death,  from  his  mother  or  guardian,  a  surrender 
in  writing  of  any  such  boy  to  the  care  and  direction  of  said 
Corporation.  And  they  may  take  into  said  institution  any 
other  indigent  boys  residing  in  the  city  of  Boston,  who  have 
no  parent  or  guardian  within  the  Commonwealth.  And  all 
boys  so  admitted  shall  be  maintained  and  employed  in  said 
institution,  and  shall  be  instructed  in  moral  and  religious 
duties,  and  the  learning  usually  taught  in  the  common  town 
schools ;  and,  when  of  suitable  age,  shall  be  employed  in  a 
regular  course  of  labor,  and  be  so  instructed  in  agriculture, 
or  such  other  useful  occupations,  as  to  prepare  them  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood. 

Sect.  5.  —  Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  said  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  have  authority  to  retain  and  employ  such  boys 
on  their  Farm,  after  they  are  of  suitable  age  to  be  bound  out, 
until  the  age  of  twenty-one  years ;  or  they  may  bind  out  such 
boys,  when  of  suitable  age,  in  virtuous  families,  or  as  appren¬ 
tices  at  any  reputable  trade,  until  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  in  like  manner,  and  on  the  same  conditions,  as  over¬ 
seers  of  the  poor  may  by  law  bind  out  the  children  of  poor 
persons  settled  in  their  respective  towns.  Provided,  that  any 
such  boy,  who  shall  not  have  been  surrendered  to  said  Cor¬ 
poration  in  the  manner  herein  provided,  may  be  withdrawn 
from  the  institution,  or  the  person  to  whom  he  is  bound,  by 
his  parent  or  guardian,  upon  payment  to  said  Corporation  of 


the  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  relief,  support,  and  in¬ 
struction  of  such  bov. 

Sect.  6.  —  Be  it  f  urther  enacted ,  That  the  said  two  former 
Corporations  shall  continue  to  exist,  so  far  only  as  to  enable 
them  to  take  any  donation  made  to  them  by  will  or  otherwise  ; 
and,  in  case  of  such  donation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  hereby  created,  as  the  agent  and  successor  of  either 
of  such  former  Corporations,  to  demand  and  receive  such 
donations,  and  give  a  sufficient  discharge  and  release  there¬ 
for,  which  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  made  by  the  Corporation  to 
which  said  donation  shall  be  given.  And  the  same  shall  be 
appropriated  in  the  manner  herein  provided  for  the  funds  of 
the  Corporation  hereby  created. 

Sect.  7.  — Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Corporation  hereby  created,  may  be  called  by  any  three 
of  the  Managers  or  Directors  of  either  of  said  former  Corpo¬ 
rations,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  statute  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  chapter  eighty-three. 

[This  Act  passed  March  5,  1835.] 


ADDITIONAL  ACT. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

IN  THE  YEAR  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-EIGHT. 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  BOSTON  ASYLUM  AND  FARM  SCHOOL  FOR 

INDIGENT  BOYS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Court  assembled ,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows :  — 

The  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys 
are  hereby  authorized  to  bind  out  boys  to  citizens  of  any  of 
the  New  England  States,  in  like  manner  and  upon  the  same 
terms  as  they  now  may  to  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

[This  Act  passed  Feb.  23,  1838.] 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Corporation  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  not  less  than  six 
nor  more  than  twelve  Managers  ;  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  at 
the  first  meeting,  and  subsequently  at  each  annual  meeting ; 
and  all  officers,  except  those  first  chosen,  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  one  year,  and  until  others  shall  be  chosen  and 
qualified  in  their  stead. 


ARTICLE  II. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  holden  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  January,  at  such  place  and  hour  as  the 
Board  of  Managers  shall  direct ;  at  which  meeting  the  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  chosen,  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  and  the  Treasurer  shall  make  their  respective  reports, 
and  payment  of  the  annual  subscriptions  shall  be  received. 

The  Board  of  Managers  may  call  special  meetings  of  the 
Corporation  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  expedient ;  and  it 
shall  be  their  duty  to  call  them,  whenever  requested  so  to  do 
in  writing  by  twenty  members. 

Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  every  meeting  shall  be 
given  by  an  advertisement  in  some  newspaper  published  in 
Boston,  at  least  four  days  previous  to  the  meeting. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  consist  of  the  President, 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Managers ;  four 
of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  holden  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  every  month,  at  such  place  and  hour  as  they  shall 
direct ;  and  special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the 
President,  Vice-President,  or  Committee  for  the  month. 

The  Board  are  authorized  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  current  year,  all  vacancies  in  the  Board,  or  in  any  of  the 
other  offices. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  the  entire  government 
and  control  of  the  Institution,  and  its  officers  and  servants, 
pupils,  farm,  property,  and  business.  They  shall  have  the 
power  of  appointment  and  removal  of  the  Superintendents, 
and  all  other  officers  and  persons  employed  by  them,  and  of 
the  admission  and  disposal  of  pupils  ;  and  shall  establish 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Institution, 
the  conduct  of  the  officers,  and  the  discipline  of  the  pupils  ; 
and  cause  the  same  to  be  faithfully  executed.  They  shall 
have  full  power  to  manage,  invest,  and  dispose  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Institution,  and  to  receive  and  collect  donations 
and  bequests  ;  but  no  sale  or  transfer  of  any  of  the  property, 
and  no  payment  of  money  from  the  Treasury,  shall  be  made 
without  their  order.  They  shall  have  the  management  and 
control  of  the  farm,  farming  business,  and  disposal  of  the  pro¬ 
duce,  and  shall  procure  furniture,  farming  utensils,  and  stock. 
They  shall  have  full  power  to  complete,  alter,  or  enlarge  the 
buildings  on  Thompson’s  Island,  and  to  erect  others,  and  to 
keep  all  the  buildings  in  good  repair. 

ARTICLE  V. 

DONATIONS  AND  BEQUESTS. 

All  sums  received  by  the  Treasurer  subsequently  to  the 
first  of  May,  1840,  as  donations  and  bequests  (unless  the 
4 
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donor  or  testator  shall  otherwise  prescribe),  and  all  collections, 
including  the  annual  subscriptions,  may  be  applied  to  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Institution,  or  to  increase  the  perma¬ 
nent  fund,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

COMMITTEES. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  after  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  in  each  year,  the  follow¬ 
ing  standing  Committees,  to  consist  each  of  not  less  than 
two  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  shall  be  appointed 
by  nomination  of  the  President,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
the  Board,  namely  : 

A  Committee  on  supplies, 

A  Committee  on  farm, 

A  Committee  on  applications  for  admission, 

A  Committee  on  apprenticing  boys. 

There  shall  also  be  appointed,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  in  every  month,  a  monthly  Committee,  to  consist  of  not 
less  than  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  Institution  at  least  once  in  every 
month,  to  see  personally  every  boy  in  the  Institution,  to  confer 
with  the  Superintendent  and  Instructor,  and  to  communicate 
to  the  Board  such  information,  and  to  make  such  suggestions, 
as  they  may  think  useful. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  charge  and  care  of  the 
finances  ;  shall  collect  and  receive  all  moneys  due  ;  and 
shall  keep  all  money  of  the  Institution  in  his  possession, 
in  a  Bank  designated  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  the 
name  of  the  Corporation ;  and  shall  dispose  thereof  as  shall 
be  ordered  by  a  vote  of  the  Board :  and  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  at  all  other  times  when  required,  he  shall 
render  a  full  account  of  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

SECRETARY. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  Corporation,  and  of  the  Managers  ;  and  shall  give 
notice  of  their  respective  meetings,  agreeably  to  the  by-laws. 
He  shall  also  record  in  a  book,  kept  for  that  purpose,  all  ap¬ 
plications  for  admission  into  the  Institution. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

There  shall  be  a  Superintendent,  who  shall  have  the  more 
immediate  care  and  superintendence  of  the  pupils ;  and 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  remain  constantly  at  the  farm,  and 
in  no  case  to  be  absent,  especially  during  the  night,  without 
permission  from  one  of  the  Committee  for  the  month  ;  and 
to  allow  no  boy  to  be  absent  at  any  time  from  the  Institution, 
without  permission  in  writing  from  one  of  that  Committee. 

ARTICLE  X. 

ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 

Boys  of  five  years  of  age  and  upwards  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Institution.  Applications  for  admission  shall  have 
precedence  according  to  their  date,  except  in  special  cases, 
and  except  that  boys  born  in  Boston  will  be  preferred. 

No  boy  shall  be  admitted,  unless  by  the  vote  or  consent  of 
three  Managers ;  and  unless  the  parent  or  guardian,  if  any 
there  be,  shall  have  surrendered  him  to  the  Institution,  and 
shall  also  have  entered  into  an  obligation  to  receive  him 
back,  if,  after  a  trial  of  three  months,  the  Managers  shall 
choose  to  return  him,  and  also  not  to  interfere  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  child,  and  not  to  visit  him  without  the  consent  of 
a  Manager,  nor  ask  or  receive  any  compensation  for  his 
services,  nor  induce  or  attempt  to  induce  any  child  to  leave 
the  Institution,  or  the  family  or  station  in  which  the  Managers 
may  place  him.  No  boy  shall  be  admitted,  who,  from  his 
character  or  other  cause,  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  im- 
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proveinent  of  the  pupils  in  the  Institution,  or  otherwise 
injuriously  affect  them. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

PUPILS  AT  BOARD. 

I 

When  any  parent  or  guardian  shall  desire  to  place  a  boy 
in  the  Institution,  and  pay  in  whole  or  part  for  his  main¬ 
tenance  and  education,  the  Board  of  Managers  may  in  their 
discretion  admit  him  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they 
shall  think  proper. 


ARTICLE  XII. 

EDUCATION  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  PUPILS. 

Pupils  shall  remain  in  the  Institution  until  disposed  of  as 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation  ;  and  shall  be  taught 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  be  instructed  in  such  other 
branches  of  knowledge  as  the  Managers  shall  from  time  to 
time  direct ;  and  shall  be  employed  on  the  farm  and  in  useful 
occupations ;  and  no  pupil  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  or  bound  out,  except  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Managers. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

VISITS  OF  RELATIVES. 

No  relative  or  acquaintance  of  any  pupil  shall  interfere  in 
the  management  of  the  pupil,  or  be  permitted  to  visit  him 
except  in  presence  of  the  Superintendent. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Any  amendment  in  these  by-laws,  proposed  at  a  legal 
meeting  of  the  Corporation,  may  be  adopted  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  and  not  otherwise. 
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GENERAL  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


ADOPTED  BY  THE  MANAGERS,  FEBRUARY,  183'J. 


ARTICLE  I. 

For  the  management  of  the  Institution  at  Thompson’s 
Island,  there  shall  be  a  Superintendent,  an  Instructor  of  the 
school,  and  a  Matron  ;  also  a  Chaplain,  the  duties  of  whose 
office  shall  be  performed  by  the  Superintendent  or  Instructor, 
as  the  Board  may  direct. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Sect.  1.  —  The  management  and  oversight  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  shall  be  vested  in  the  Superintendent ,  subject  at  all  times 
to  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Managers  ;  and  he  shall  be 
individually  responsible  for  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  all 
persons  on  the  island. 

Sect.  2.  —  He  shall  have  the  charge  of  the  island,  and 
shall  see  that  the  soil,  buildings,  boats,  produce,  utensils,  and 
all  other  things  belonging  to  it,  are  kept  with  care  and  pre¬ 
served  from  injury.  No  spirituous  liquors  or  smoking  shall 
be  allowed. 

Sect.  3.  —  He  shall  conduct  and  manage  the  farm  with 
his  best  skill  and  economy  ;  under  the  directions  of  the  Board 
he  shall  provide  workmen  for  it,  and  shall  dispose  to  the  best 
advantage  of  all  produce  not  needed  for  the  Institution. 
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Sect.  4.  —  He  shall  employ  in  the  work  of  the  farm  as 
many  of  the  pupils  as  are  of  suitable  age,  and  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  advantage  ;  it  being  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  to  instruct  boys  in  farming,  horticulture,  and  other 
manual  labor,  which  will  give  them  habits  of  industry,  and 
fit  them  for  active  life. 

Sect.  5.  —  He  shall  apply  to  “  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Supplies”  for  all  such  articles  as  maybe  necessary  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  establishment,  and  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  those  belonging  to  it. 

Sect.  6.  —  He  shall  have  the  general  charge  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  Institution,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  their  conduct,  habits,  and  appearance  ;  it  be¬ 
ing  understood  that  every  thing  relating  to  their  education, 
morals,  manners,  cleanliness,  health,  clothing,  washing, 
mending,  diet,  hours  of  study  and  recreation,  time  of  rising 
and  going  to  bed,  &c.  &c.  is  to  be  done  under  his  general 
directions,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Mana¬ 
gers. 

Sect.  7.  —  He  shall  cause  the  books  of  the  Institution  to 
be  regularly  kept,  and  shall  enter  therein  the  name,  age, 
birthplace,  general  character  and  conduct,  and  time  of  arri¬ 
val  and  departure,  of  each  boy ;  together  with  such  other 
records  and  remarks  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  ;  and  these 
books  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Ma¬ 
nagers. 

Sect.  8.  —  At  each  monthly  meeting  of  the  Managers,  he 
shall  present  a  written  report  of  the  state  of  the  Institution  ; 
noticing  all  changes  which  take  place  in  its  management,  and 
offering  such  remarks  and  suggestions  in  relation  to  its  con¬ 
cerns  as  he  may  deem  important  to  its  well-being  and  suc¬ 
cess.  In  this  report  he  shall  particularize  the  number  of  boys 
under  his  care,  the  admissions  and  removals  during  the 
month,  the  number  employed  upon  the  farm  and  in  the 
work-shops,  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school, 
and  the  effect  which  is  produced  upon  the  conduct  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  pupils.  He  shall  also  notice  any  instances  of 
wilful  and  flagrant  violation  of  morals  and  good  conduct. 
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Sect.  9.  —  He  shall  keep  accurate  and  separate  accounts 
of  all  moneys  received  or  expended  by  him,  on  account  of 
the  farm  and  the  establishment,  in  books,  which  shall  at  all 
times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Managers  ;  and  he  shall 
enter  therein  the  various  items  of  account  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  the  Directors  may,  on  inspection,  perceive,  under  their 
appropriate  heads,  the  true  amounts  which  have  been  received 
and  paid  by  him  on  account  of  the  farm,  distinct  from  those 
which  have  been  received  and  paid  on  account  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  Prior  to  the  stated  monthly  meetings  in  January, 
April,  July,  and  October,  he  shall  present  his  accounts  to  the 
Treasurer  for  examination  and  settlement. 

Sect.  10.  —  He  shall  cause  the  Instructor,  or  some  other 
suitable  person,  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  the  boys,  and 
to  see  that  their  conduct  there  is  orderly  and  decorous. 

Sect.  11.  —  He,  or  the  Instructor  under  his  directions, 
shall  perform  religious  services  on  the  morning  and  evening  of 
each  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  boys  and  the  household. 

When  not  otherwise  supplied  by  the  Directors,  he  shall 
cause  regular  religious  services  to  be  performed  upon  the 
Lord’s  day,  both  morning  and  afternoon  ;  which  every  boy 
shall  attend,  unless  prevented  by  illness.  There  shall  be  no 
unnecessary  labor  on  the  island  on  that  day  ;  and  it  shall  be 
held  important  that  every  member  of  the  establishment,  not 
otherwise  necessarily  engaged,  shall  attend  the  morning  and 
afternoon  religious  exercises  of  the  day. 

Sect.  12.  —  The  Superintendent  is  expected  to  give  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution ; 
and,  as  his  presence  on  the  island  is  essential  to  its  proper 
management,  he  shall  not  be  absent  from  it  except  on  busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  the  establishment,  and  never  over  night 
without  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


ARTICLE  III. 

Sect.  1.  —  The  Instructor ,  subject  to  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Superintendent,  shall  have  the  immediate 
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charge  of  the  boys  in  respect  to  their  education  and  moral 
discipline. 

Sect.  2.  —  He  shall  keep  the  school  daily,  except  on  Sun¬ 
days  ;  shall  have  regular  and  stated  school  hours ;  and  shall 
faithfully  instruct  his  pupils  in  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  grammar  ;  and  in  such  other  branches  of  use¬ 
ful  knowledge  as  the  Board  may  deem  best  adapted  to  their 
ages  and  capacities. 

Sect.  3.  —  He  shall  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  object 
of  this  Institution  is  to  form  virtuous,  useful,  and  active  citi¬ 
zens;  and  it  shall  therefore  be  his  constant  endeavor,  by 
precept  and  example,  to  train  his  pupils  to  habits  of  industry, 
order,  and  obedience ;  to  develope  their  moral  powers,  and 
infuse  into  their  hearts  and  lives  the  great  principles  of  religion 
and  virtue. 

Sect.  4.  —  He,  or  the  Superintendent,  shall  be  present  with 
the  boys  at  their  meals  ;  at  each  of  which  a  blessing  shall  be 
asked. 

Sect.  5.  —  He,  or  some  suitable  person,  shall  always  sleep 
in  the  same  apartment  with  the  boys,  in  order  that  a  proper 
and  decorous  deportment  may  at  all  times  be  maintained 
there. 

Sect.  6.  —  He  shall  maintain  a  constant  oversight  of  the 
boys,  both  in  and  out  of  school  ;  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
their  conduct  and  improvement  at  all  times  when  they  are  not 
under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Superintendent. 

Sect.  7.  —  He  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Superintendent 
for  the  safety  and  cleanliness  of  such  parts  of  the  building  or 
buildings  as  he  may  occupy,  or  which  shall  be  used  for  the 
instruction  or  lodging  of  the  boys. 

Sect.  8.  —  In  order  that  the  Superintendent  may  make 
satisfactory  monthly  reports  to  the  Board,  he  shall  be  duly 
furnished  by  the  teacher  with  such  information  respecting  the 
school  as  he  may  need.  Once  a  quarter,  the  Instructor  shall 
make  a  written  report  on  the  state  of  the  school  to  the  Board  ; 
which  shall  contain  an  account  of  the  various  studies  pur¬ 
sued,  the  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  adopted,  the 
conduct  and  progress  of  the  boys  under  his  care,  and  all 


other  matters  important  to  be  made  known.  In  his  report  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  he  shall  give  a  general  statement  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  and  progress  of  his  pupils 
during  the  year,  and  make  such  remarks  and  suggestions  as 
he  may  deem  important  for  the  interests  of  the  school. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Sect.  1.  —  The  Matron ,  under  the  direction  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  domestic  concerns  of 
the  Institution. 

Sect.  2.  —  She  shall  be  in  relation  to  the  boys  in  the  place 
of  a  mother,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  shall  perform  for  them 
the  duties  required  of  a  mother. 

Sect.  3.  —  To  her  the  Superintendent  shall  commit  the 
charge  of  their  clothing  (washing,  mending,  and  giving  out), 
for  which  she  shall  be  responsible  to  him.  She  shall,  in  like 
manner,  have  the  charge  of  their  eating  and  sleeping  apart¬ 
ments,  their  beds  and  bedding,  and  the  appointment  and 
preparation  of  their  meals  ;  so  far  as  is  required  by  the 
Superintendent. 

Sect.  4.  —  She  shall  ever  exercise  a  kind,  uniform,  and 
judicious  treatment  of  the  pupils  under  her  care  ;  considering 
it  her  bounden  duty  to  gain  their  love  and  respect,  and  exert 
the  influence  of  her  character  and  example  in  forming  their 
minds  to  a  love  of  truth,  virtue,  and  obedience. 

ARTICLE  V. 

No  boy  shall  leave  the  island  for  a  night,  except  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Board,  or  the  Committee  of  the  Month. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  Monthly  Committee  shall  regulate  the  bill  of  fare  for 
the  boys,  and  a  sample  of  the  food  shall  be  produced  when 
required. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

The  Managers,  from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as  the 
interests  of  the  Institution  and  their  convenience  permit,  will 
give  notice  to  the  friends  of  the  boys  when  they  may  visit 
them  ;  and,  excepting  on  these  occasions,  no  person  shall  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  island  without  a  permit  from  one  of  the 
Managers  or  the  Superintendent. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

All  general  rules  and  regulations  which  may  be  made  by 
the  Superintendent  or  Instructor  for  the  immediate  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  School  or  Institution,  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Managers  for  their  approval. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  first  meeting,  to  consider  the  plan  of  establishing  the  Farm 
School,  was  holden  in  the  hall  of  the  Tremont  Bank,  January  27, 
1832.  The  Hon.  Charles  Jackson  was  Chairman,  and  Charles 
C.  Paine,  Esq.  Secretary.  After  some  discussion,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted,  on  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman, 
as  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  :  — 

“  Resolved,  That  the  establishment  of  a  Farm  School,  in  the 
country,  where  the  idle  and  morally  exposed  children  of  the  city 
may  be  rescued  from  vice  and  danger,  and  may  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  good  physical  and  moral  education,  would  be  not  only 
a  great  benefit  to  such  children,  but  would  greatly  conduce  to  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  this  community.” 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  appointed  as  a  Committee  to 
take  the  whole  subject  into  consideration,  and  to  prepare  a  Re¬ 
port  :  — 


Charles  Jackson, 
William  Prescott, 
J.  Tuckerman, 

P.  T.  Jackson, 

John  Tappan, 

S.  T.  Armstrong, 


Moses  Grant, 
George  Bond, 
George  Ticknor, 
James  Bowdoin, 

W.  C.  WOODBRIDGE, 
E.  M.  P.  Wells. 


These  gentlemen  published  a  Report,  which  was  widely  circulated  ; 
and  it  was  through  their  instrumentality  that  this  excellent  Insti¬ 
tution  was  first  established. 


A  valuable  Report  was  prepared  and  published  in  behalf  of  the 
Managers,  in  1839,  by  Henry  B.  Rogers,  Esq.  who  was  for 
several  years  an  active  member  of  the  Board,  and  did  much  for  the 
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prosperity  of  the  Institution.  We  extract  from  that  document  a 
few  passages,  giving  an  account  of  the  locality  of  the  Institution,  its 
routine  of  discipline,  &c.  :  — 

“  The  boys,  as  soon  as  admitted,  are  sent  to  Thompson’s  Island, 
one  of  the  many  islands  that  beautify  the  harbor  of  Boston.  The 
spot  is  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  and  from  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  surrounding  shores  of  Dorchester. 
By  its  insular  position  and  salubrious  air,  it  affords  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantages  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  Institution.  It 
contains  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  about  seventy-two 
of  which  are  under  cultivation  ;  the  remainder  being  devoted  to 
pasturage  and  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils.  The  soil  consists 
of  a  rich  loam,  with  a  light  sub-soil,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  all  the  grains  and  vegetables  usually  cultivated  in  New 
England.  Trees  cannot  be  grown  to  advantage,  in  consequence  of 
their  exposure  to  the  easterly  winds  which  prevail  in  the  spring 
of  the  year.  A  small  stock  of  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry,  is  raised  and 
kept  on  the  island.  A  large  barn,  and  all  convenient  and  necessary 
sheds  and  out-buildings,  have  been  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
farm. 

“  The  establishment  for  the  boys  is  situated  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  island,  and  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the 
city,  its  harbor  and  surrounding  country.  It  is  a  neat  and  sub¬ 
stantial  brick  edifice,  with  a  projecting  centre  and  two  wings.  The 
first  floor  contains  a  wash-room,  kitchens,  dining-hall,  and  office  ; 
the  second,  a  very  spacious  school-room,  and  several  apartments 
for  the  Superintendent,  family,  and  teachers.  The  boys’  sleeping- 
room  is  in  the  third  story,  and  is  fitted  up  with  beds  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  separate  each  boy  from  his  neighbor,  and  permit  the 
teacher,  who  sleeps  with  them,  to  overlook  their  conduct. 

“  The  establishment  at  the  island  is  under  the  immediate  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  Superintendent,  a  Matron,  and  an  Instructor  of  the  school. 
Their  several  duties  will  be  learned  from  the  general  rules  and 
regulations,  which  are  here  appended.  The  salary  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  and  Matron,  who  are  man  and  wife,  is  at  present  $1000, 
and  that  of  the  Instructor,  $350,  exclusive  of  board.  The  Super¬ 
intendent,  or  the  Instructor  under  his  direction,  acts  as  a  chaplain. 

“  With  regard  to  discipline,  the  object  is  to  combine  moral  and 
intellectual  culture  with  regular  labor  on  the  farm,  or  at  other 
useful  employments. 
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“  With  this  design,  a  school  is  kept,  both  morning  and  after¬ 
noon,  for  about  six  hours  daily,  in  which  are  taught  the  elements 
of  useful  knowledge ;  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
grammar.  During  the  evening,  especially  in  the  winter  months, 
instruction  is  also  given  in  the  first  principles  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  botany :  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  the  most 
important  processes  of  cultivation,  the  names,  uses,  and  distinctive 
qualities  of  seeds,  plants,  and  trees,  are  explained  and  illustrated. 

“The  moral  and  religious  culture  of  the  pupils  is  an  object  of 
pre-eminent  importance  in  an  Institution  like  this  ;  and,  of  course, 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  Managers,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  make  the 
whole  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  pupil,  whilst  upon  the 
island,  bear  upon  his  moral  and  religious  nature.  Besides 
the  wholesome  influence  of  the  school,  regular  labor  on  the  farm 
or  in  the  house,  and  the  example  and  frequent  conversations  of  the 
teachers,  the  pupils  are  required  to  attend  prayers  morning  and 
evening,  when  the  Scriptures  are  read  ;  to  ask  a  blessing  and 
return  thanks  at  each  meal,  and  join  in  singing  hymns,  especially 
before  going  to  bed.  On  Sundays  they  are  collected  in  a  Sunday- 
school,  and  receive  instruction  adapted  to  their  spiritual  wants  and 
capacities  in  the  regular  services  of  that  day,  on  which  all  persons 
on  the  island  are  required  to  attend.  The  teacher  is  occasionally 
assisted  in  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  especially  during  the  summer 
months,  by  clergymen  and  other  gentlemen  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  ;  and  the  Institution  is  much  indebted  to  these  individuals 
for  the  valuable  services  which  they  have  in  this  way  afforded 
to  it. 

“  As  incidental  to  these  influences,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
there  is  a  good  collection  of  juvenile  books,  selected  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  character  and  capacities  of  the  pupils,  to  which  they  have 
access  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent. 

“  In  order  that  the  pupils  may  be  trained  to  habits  of  order  and 
industry,  and  enabled,  when  they  leave  the  Institution,  to  pursue 
some  occupation  by  which  they  may  gain  a  livelihood,  they  are 
required  to  perform  as  much  of  the  manual  labor  done  on  the 
farm,  and  in  the  house,  as  their  various  ages  and  capacities  will 
permit.  Each  boy  is  required  to  make  his  own  bed,  and  keep  his 
clothes  in  order.  Certain  numbers  of  them  are  detailed  in  rota¬ 
tion  for  the  work  of  the  house  :  they  sweep  and  scour  the  rooms, 
bring  in  wood,  make  the  fires,  lay  and  tend  the  table,  assist  in 
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washing,  attend  in  the  kitchen ;  and,  in  short,  do  the  greater  part 
of  the  in-door  work. 

“  Some  of  the  larger  and  most  meritorious  boys  are  assigned  to 
the  service  of  the  boats,  in  the  management  of  which  they  have 
become  quite  skilful.  They  go  to  market,  bring  supplies  from  the 
city,  and  attend  the  Superintendent  whenever  he  leaves  the  island. 

“  During  the  season  of  the  farming  operations,  all  the  boys  in 
the  Institution,  who  are  of  sufficient  age  and  strength,  are  regularly 
employed  in  labor  on  the  farm  under  the  care  of  the  Superintend¬ 
ent,  who  is  a  practical  farmer.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
which  comprehend  about  half  the  whole  number  of  pupils  ;  and 
each  class  in  rotation  passes  one  week  on  the  farm,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  week  in  the  school.  The  object  is  to  make  them  skilful, 
practical  farmers.  They  prepare  the  ground,  sow  the  seed,  hoe 
and  weed,  and  gather  in  grain  and  vegetables. 

“  In  the  winter  season,  only  a  few  boys  are  needed  for  out-of- 
door  work  ;  and  these  are  selected  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
serve  in  rotation. 

“  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  each  boy  is  entitled  to  a  suit  of 
clothes ;  and,  if  apprenticed  to  a  farmer,  to  one  hundred  dollars 
in  money  in  addition.  The  Managers  have  power  to  apprentice 
boys  to  persons  residing  in  any  of  the  New  England  States  ;  but 
in  general  they  prefer  those  whose  residence  is  within  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.” 


MEMORANDA,  BY  THE  MATRON,  OF  VISITS  TO  OR  FROM 

FORMER  PUPILS. 

On  the  morning  of  September  7th  last,  at  half-past  six,  with  our 
satchel  on  arm  well  filled  with  books  and  temperance  papers,  we 
left  for  the  Old  Colony  depot.  In  two  hours  we  had  passed  over 
a  pleasant  road  of  twenty-seven  miles,  and  were  shaking  hands 
with  F.  G.  S.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  six  years  ;  still  I  found  that 
I  was  not  forgotten.  The  link  of  affection  was  bright  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  He  said  he  should  rather  live  at  the  Farm  School  than  any¬ 
where  else,  and  his  eye  looked  as  if  he  spoke  truly.  He  is  twenty- 
one, —  has  learned  the  awl-making  business.  He  lives  in  an 
excellent  family,  where  he  is  beloved  and  cared  for,  both  physically 


and  morally.  Mr.  L.  feels  for  him  a  father’s  care,  and  is  capable 
of  bestowing  it. 

Mr.  L.  very  kindly  facilitated  our  movements,  by  giving  us  a 
fleet  horse,  a  good  carriage,  and  an  intelligent  lad  to  drive.  After 
a  drive  of  three  or  four  miles,  we  stopped  at  a  beautiful  new  cot¬ 
tage,  and  inquired  for  my  prince  of  boys,  John  W.  The  lady  with 
whom  he  lives  invited  us  into  the  parlor.  In  about  five  minutes, 
John  came  in,  looking  as  neat  as  if  he  had  just  emerged  from  a 
lady’s  bandbox.  The  meeting  was  truly  affectionate.  He  con¬ 
versed  with  us  like  a  gentleman,  as  he  is,  and  will  always  be  in 
whatever  situation  he  is  placed ;  for  “  he  is  to  the  manor  born.” 
I  do  not  remember  ever  finding  him  otherwise  than  pleasant 
while  with  us.  He  attends  meeting  and  Sabbath-school ;  spends 
his  evenings  at  home.  They  said  they  had  not  any  fault  to  find 
with  him  ;  he  was  beloved,  not  only  by  his  schoolmates,  but  by  the 
neighbors.  John  belonged  to  my  botany  class,  —  was  a  good 
scholar.  He  said,  when  he  "wanted  to  go  anywhere,  he  went  to 
the  "woods,  and  found  wild  flowers,  especially  those  I  had  told  him 
made  my  young  days  so  cheerful  and  happy.  The  glorious  old 
woods  are  right  by  his  door  :  here,  then,  is  a  telegraph  that  will 
speak  to  him  of  me  when  I  am  far  away.  He  was  with  us  two  and 
a  half  years  ;  left  us,  October  7,  1848.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear 
him  speak  of  past  times  with  so  much  affection,  and  the  same  sweet 
smile  playing  round  his  beautiful  face.  Mr.  Theo.  L.  with  whom 
he  lives,  came  to  this  Institution  in  1825,  and  -was  bound  to  Mr.  C. 
of  North  Bridgewater  ;  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Dr.  Parkman,  is  a  very 
excellent  man,  and  knows  by  experience  the  wants  of  a  boy,  — 
another  good  which  is  disseminating  from  this  school.  Every  thing 
was  in  good  taste,  and  wore  the  air  of  intelligence,  from  the  flower 
in  the  front  yard  to  the  centre  table  with  a  good  selection  of 
books.  I  was  pleased  with  the  home  of  my  boy,  and  still  better 
that  he  appreciates  his  blessings,  is  happy  and  contented.  I  pre¬ 
sented  him  a  book  ;  then  came  the  gathering  tear,  the  farewell, 
and  we  parted  with  our  bright  and  beautiful  boy.  John  was  born 
in  Boston ;  is  eighteen  years  old  ;  learning  to  make  boots. 

We  drove  to  Deacon  W.’s,  in  East  Bridgewater,  and  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  James  B.  He  was  admitted,  December  3,  1844;  left, 
March  31,  1846;  born  in  Ireland;  is  seventeen  years  old.  He 
did  not  give  promise  of  being  what  we  wished  him  to  be  ;  and  I 
had  some  misgivings  as  we  rode  along.  I  was  happily  disappointed  : 
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he  appeared  much  better  than  I  anticipated  ;  stepped  round  with 
us  in  a  very  happy  mood  ;  is  quite  interested  in  farming  ;  took  us 
to  the  garden  ;  vegetables  looked  well ;  showed  us  the  barley. 
He  cradled  wheat,  rye,  beans,  &c.  We  took  a  look  at  his  pigs, 
nice  new  barn,  &c.  He  showed  us  his  writing-book,  how  far  he 
had  ciphered  ;  dined  with  us.  His  behavior  was  good.  He  went 
with  us  to  a  factory  where  tacks  are  made,  also  to  the  saw  mill 
and  grist  mill ;  seemed  delighted  to  afford  us  so  much  pleasure. 
He  is  happy  and  contented.  We  presented  him  with  books  and 
papers,  bade  him  an  affectionate  good-bye,  entered  the  carriage 
with  thankfulness  and  renewed  spirits,  had  a  beautiful  drive 
through  splendid  woods  hung  with  grape-vines,  and  waving  with 
the  fringed  gentian,  the  aster,  the  golden  rod,  and  many  other 
voices  that  spoke  of  “  auld  lang-syne.”  Of  priceless  worth  would 
be  a  spot  like  that  to  me  and  my  dear  boys  at  home  ! 

We  called  at  Mr.  L.’s,  to  see  James  W.  C.  a  Boston  boy,  fourteen 
years  of  age,  who  was  with  us  two  and  a  half  years.  He  was  not 
at  home.  We  met  a  very  charming  lady,  who  told  us  they  liked 
James  very  much  ;  he  had  no  bad  propensities,  no  wish  to  be  from 
home,  was  the  most  faithful  person  she  ever  met.  He  attends 
Sabbath-school ;  she  assists  him  in  his  lessons.  We  left  books 
and  papers  for  him.  We  drove  on,  and  saw  James  himself.  He 
was  rejoiced  to  see  us  ;  he  looked  very  well  and  happy  ;  he  is  very 
sensitive,  and  the  tear-drop,  that  fell  on  my  hand  at  parting,  spoke 
of  the  diamond’s  lesser  ray. 

Homeward  bound,  we  called  on  Mr.  S.  where  lives  William  C.  R. 
Boston  boy,  aged  seventeen  years  ;  learning  shoemaker’s  trade, 
and  to  be  a  farmer ;  with  us  three  years.  “  I  did  not  expect  to  see 
you,”  were  his  first  words.  Long  and  heartily  he  shook  hands. 
It  was  a  happy  moment  for  him.  He  looked  a  little  proud,  as  well 
as  pleased  ;  he  is  doing  well,  has  a  good  home.  He  wras  emphati¬ 
cally  one  of  my  boys,  ever  at  my  side,  and  ready  to  assist  me  ; 
very  witty,  and  much  attached  to  us.  We  stayed  a  few  moments ; 
then  came  the  books,  and  — farewell. 

It  has  been  a  primary  motive  with  me  to  throw  around  this 
Institution  the  charms  of  home  ;  to  make  our  holidays  pleasant 
ones ;  our  Thanksgiving  days  good  ones  ;  our  Christmas  days 
merry  ones  ;  and  commence  the  new  year  with  a  happy  one.  How 
far  I  have  succeeded,  has  been  shown  to  me  in  this  pleasant  meet¬ 
ing,  where  all  spoke  of  these  pleasant  bygones.  I  cannot  express 
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my  thankfulness  in  seeing  and  knowing  what  good  homes  these 
five  poor  boys  have,  among  thrifty,  intelligent  people  ;  growing  up 
in  usefulness  and  honesty,  temperate  and  cheerful,  tasting  deeply 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  sharing  those  fireside  endear¬ 
ments  so  beneficial  to  children,  where  good  habits  and  principles 
are  silently  forming  the  future  man.  It  has  given  me  new  hopes 
and  views  of  this  noble  Institution,  and  will  cheer  me  to  combat 
with  its  trials,  and  press  onward  with  my  duties. 

Ann  E.  Morrison. 

Farm  School,  1849. 


BOYS’  VISITS. 

The  return  of  the  volunteers  from  Mexico  was  looked  forward 
to  with  painful  interest  by  us,  as  four  of  our  Farm  School  boys 
were  with  them,  having  enlisted  after  leaving  the  school.  Many 
were  our  doubts  and  fears,  as  we  thought  of  their  temptations  and 
associates.  It  was  very  happily  shown  to  us  by  a  visit  from  one  of 
them,  the  next  day  after  he  was  discharged,  how  far  the  feelings 
of  home  and  good  principles  can  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
young  and  motherless.  He  met  us  with  a  true  affection,  and  free 
from  the  vices  of  the  camp  ;  his  health  perfect,  his  appearance 
manly,  and  his  address  gentlemanly  ;  his  intelligence  far  beyond 
any  thing  we  anticipated.  Clad  in  a  handsome  suit,  his  heart 
overflowing  Avith  joy  that  he  had  withstood  the  dangers  of  his  sit¬ 
uation,  and  thoroughly  cured  of  all  desire  to  enlist  again,  he  was 
an  interesting  specimen  of  the  soldier  to  look  upon. 

He  observed,  “  Mother,  when  I  laid  my  head  on  my  Mexican 
pillow,  —  a  stone  with  the  soft  side  up,  —  I  used  to  think  how 
you  would  feel  to  see  me  thus,  and  of  my  comfortable  bed  at  the 
Farm  School.  When  for  sixty  hours  I  had  no  food,  how  sweet 
would  have  been  your  bread  !  ” 

“  How  did  you  spend  your  leisure  hours,  George  ?  ”  I  asked 
him.  “  I  sometimes  used  to  roam  the  hills  and  woods  to  gather 
flowers,  make  a  bouquet,  and  put  it  in  the  top  of  my  gun,  think  of 
you  and  home.  One  day,  in  one  hour,  I  found  forty  different  kinds 
of  flowers.”  Here  we  see  the  beautiful  mission  of  flowers.  I  little 
thought,  when  I  was  teaching  him  botany,  it  would  be  a  solace  for 
a  soldier  in  Mexico. 
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“  What  other  amusement  did  you  have  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  my  time  must  not  be  lost,  and  I  learned  to  play 
upon  the  bugle ;  and  I  now  intend  to  join  a  musical  band.” 

“  What  did  you  do  with  your  scrip  ?  ” 

“  I  have  it  under  lock  and  key  ;  they  did  not  get  my  land  for 
thirty  dollars.  I  have  an  uncle  out  West ;  I  shall  employ  him  to 
locate  it  for  me ;  and,  when  I  have  finished  my  carpenter’s  trade,  I 
mean  to  build  me  a  house  on  it.” 

“  How  did  you  escape  the  vomito  and  other  sickness  ?  ” 

“  I  drank  no  spirit,  as  little  of  the  water  as  possible,  kept  my¬ 
self  clean,  and  had  not  a  moment’s  sickness.” 

“  How  did  you  like  the  inhabitants  ?  ” 

“  The  lower  class  are  ignorant  and  savage,  and  the  wealthy 
make  slaves  of  them.  I  should  not  wish  to  live  there.  I  consider 
the  knowledge  I  have  acquired  of  men  and  the  camp  as  a  compen¬ 
sation  for  my  time  ;  and  then  I  have  my  land.  I  had  no  cause  for 
enlisting ;  I  was  well  situated,  learning  a  good  trade,  and  shall 
ever  look  upon  this  as  a  great  lesson  in  my  life.  I  boarded  with  a 
widow  lady,  who  had  three  sons.  We  all  paid  our  board,  and 
were  all  treated  alike  ;  the  eldest,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  en¬ 
listed  ;  he  urged  me  to  go  with  him ;  more  from  sympathy  than  a 
desire,  I  enlisted.  It  has  perfectly  cured  us.” 

“  Did  you  see  our  other  boys,  L.  W.  and  B.  ?  ” 

“  I  saw  them  all.  L.  has  enlisted  for  five  years  ;  W.  returned 
with  me.  They  all  have  behaved  well,  and  have  not  acquired  bad 
habits.” 

How  thankful  we  were  to  hear  this  !  it  gave  wings  to  anxious 
thoughts.  For  two  days  we  chatted  on  in  this  way  ;  and  while  he 
was  imparting  so  much  useful  information,  interspersed  with  judi¬ 
cious  remarks,  the  boy  seemed  lost  in  the  man. 

We  have  had  pleasant  visits  from  many  of  our  boys  during  the 
year.  On  Fast  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas, 
some  came.  It  is  a  happy  and  cheering  incident  to  see  them  leave 
the  city  on  such  days,  and  come  home  to  the  still,  calm  joys  of  the 
island.  Ann  E.  Morrison. 

December  30,  1848. 
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LETTER  FROM  A  BOY  WHO  HAD  LEFT  THE  SCHOOL 
TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

(Berkshire  County,)  February,  1849. 

Dear  Sir,  —  It  has  been  a  good  while  since  I  have  written  to 
you  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  not  writing  before.  I  think 
of  you  often  when  I  am  in  school  and  at  work.  I  do  not  have 
much  time  to  call  my  own,  but  I  intend  to  write  as  often  as  con¬ 
venient. 

I  have  enjoyed  good  health  since  I  came  here ;  and  I  hope  that 
this  will  meet  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  blessing  ;  for  such, 
I  think,  it  is ;  for,  without  it,  we  can  enjoy  nothing. 

The  longer  I  stay  here,  the  more  I  like  it.  It  is  a  very  healthy 
place ;  I  like  the  country  very  much.  Here  is  no  unwholesome 
air,  but  clear,  cool  winds  from  the  mountains  in  the  summer  ;  and 
then  the  birds  are  singing,  and  the  lambs  are  playing  in  the  fields ; 
while  the  farmer  can  sit  by  his  door,  when  the  labors  of  the  day 
are  over,  and  see  the  sun  as  it  is  hiding  itself  behind  the  moun¬ 
tains.  What  a  difference  from  the  city  !  There  the  smoke  of  a 
hundred  houses,  and  the  dust  of  the  carts,  as  they  roll  along  the 
roads,  are  enough  to  suffocate  one. 

I  should  like  to  come  down  and  see  you  very  much  indeed ;  and 
who  knows  but  I  shall,  some  of  these  days  ?  I  hope  I  shall. 

I  wish  you  would  send  me  the  song  of  “  Don’t  kill  the  birds,” 
in  your  own  handwriting  ;  I  should  like  to  look  on  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  one  that  taught  me  to  write. 

Give  my  love  to  all  the  family,  and  to  all  the  boys. 

From  one  of  your  Boys. 


LETTER  FROM  A  BOY  WHO  HAD  LEFT  THE  SCHOOL  TO  ONE 
OF  THE  MANAGERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

February  12,  1849. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  received  your  present  safe,  and  am  thankful  that 
you  still  remember  me.  I  like  the  book  very  much.  J.  received 
his,  and  likes  it  too. 

-  lives  about  three  miles  from  the  place  where  I  live  ;  he 

likes  his  place  very  well.  He  goes  to  school  now,  and  appears  to 
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take  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  it.  He  comes  to  see  me  often,  and 
I  return  his  visits.  We  do  not  often  see  one  another  in  the  winter, 
because  we  go  to  school.  I  like  the  school  very  much  ;  we  have 
got  a  good  master,  and  I  think  he  tries  to  make  the  scholars  happy. 
I  have  got  half  through  my  Geography,  and  am  getting  along  well 
in  my  Arithmetic.  I  do  not  have  much  time  to  spare ;  it  takes  up 
all  the  time  to  do  my  work  and  go  to  school,  so  that  I  cannot  write 
to  you  as  often  as  I  should  like  to.  I  think  of  the  Farm  School 
often.  I  have  spent  many  a  happy  hour  on  Thompson’s  Island, 
and  I  hope  to  see  it  again,  and  walk  on  its  beach. 

The  boys  coast  down  the  hills  here ;  but  I  don’t  think  they  are 
so  happy  as  the  Farm  School  boys ;  and  why  ?  because  they  get  to 
fighting  and  swearing ;  though  the  boys  of  the  part  of  the  town 
where  I  live,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using  bad  talk,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  place.  At  first,  the  place  seemed  gloomy  to  me  ;  but 
now  I  have  got  acquainted,  I  like  it  better  than  in  the  city.  I 

received  a  letter  from  my  mother  on  the - ;  did  you  hear  from 

her  since  ?  The  people  here  are  pretty  strong  temperance  folks, 
and  are  pretty  good  sort  of  folks.  I  think  there  are  three  meeting¬ 
houses  in  the  village  where  I  go  to  meeting. 

It  is  very  good  sleighing  here ;  and  the  sleighs  are  going  by 
here  at  all  times  of  the  day.  Is  there  much  sleighing  in  Boston 
now  ?  Write  and  tell  me  all  the  news,  and  how  the  boys  get 
along,  —  if  they  have  had  much  skating  or  coasting  this  winter. 

Give  my  love  to  all  the  folks  on  Thompson’s  Island,  that  I  know, 
and  give  my  love  to  all  of  the  Managers  of  the  Farm  School.  I 
have  not  time  to  write  any  more  at  present,  but  will  endeavor  to 
write  you  a  longer  letter  next  time. 

From  W.  E.  a  Farm  School  Boy. 


LETTER  PROM  A  BOY  WHO  HAD  LEFT  THE  SCHOOL 
TO  ONE  OF  THE  MANAGERS. 


- January,  1849. 

Dear  Friend,  —  I  am  happy  to  write  to  you,  for  I  have  not  writ¬ 
ten  to  you  since  the  year  before  last.  I  wish  you  a  happy  new  year 

and  a  merry  Christmas.  Mr. - is  a  Son  of  Temperance,  Mrs. 

- is  a  Daughter  of  Temperance,  and  I  am  a  Cadet  of  Temper¬ 
ance  ;  so  we  are  all  temperance  people.  I  like  my  place  very  much, 


and  can  now  work  in  the  shop  some.  I  go  to  school  and  study 
philosophy,  grammar,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  geography,  and 
arithmetic.  That  book  you  left  here,  when  you  came,  was  very  good 
and  interesting. 

Give  my  love  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison,  and  all  the  boys.  I 
should  like  to  go  and  see  them  this  year. 

From  yours,  L.  K. 

P.S. — Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can ;  and  I  should  like 
always  to  see  you  when  you  come  this  way. 


FROM  THE  MASTER  OF  A  BOY. 

- February,  1849. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  received  your  letter  yesterday,  in  which  you  wish 

me  to  write  how  it  is  with - .  He  is  well  at  present.  He  goes 

to  school  every  day,  except  the  first  week  after  he  came,  during 
which  we  kept  him  at  home,  to  get  him  acquainted  with  us,  and 
things  about  us,  and  get  him  fixed  for  school.  He  lives  as  we  do, 
at  the  same  table,  and  professes  himself  to  be  as  happy  as  when  at 
the  Farm  School.  I  happened  to  hear  a  boy  ask  him  if  he  did  not 
wish  himself  back  again,  and  he  replied,  “  No  ;  what  do  you  think 
I  want  to  go  back  for?”  So  I  conclude  he  is  contented;  at  any 
rate,  he  seems  to  be  so.  He  is  a  first-rate  boy  in  every  shape,  and 
we  are  much  pleased  with  him  so  far.  He  goes  to  church  with 
us,  and  sits  in  the  same  pew  that  we  do.  During  the  summer,  we 
shall  have  a  Sunday-school  at  our  church,  to  which  he  will  have 
the  privilege  of  going.  Yours,  respectfully. 


LETTER  FROM  A  BOY  WHO  HAD  LEFT  THE  SCHOOL 
TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Dubuque,  December  31,  1848. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Although  far  away,  I  still  remember  the  happy  days 
that  I  spent  at  the  Farm  School.  I  am  now  in  a  very  fine  country. 
A  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  can  live  twice  as  easy  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  he  can  in  any  of  the  Eastern  States.  Provisions  in  this 
country  are  very  cheap.  Flour  is  from  $3  to  $4 ;  pork,  $2.25  per 
hundred  ;  beef,  the  same  ;  potatoes,  from  50  to  60  cents  per  bushel ; 
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corn,  20  cents  per  bushel ;  oats,  the  same.  There  are  a  great  many 
horses  in  this  country.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  game  around  here. 
The  chief  of  them  are  deer,  raccoon,  otter,  hedgehog,  and  prairie 
chickens,  which  are  a  species  of  hens,  and  live  on  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  &c.  I  have  shot  a  great  lot  of  them,  and  I  have  killed  six 
deer,  since  I  came  to  the  country.  Land  here  sells  for  $1.25  per 
acre,  but  a  man  cannot  buy  less  than  40  acres ;  the  land  is  laid 
out  in  40  and  80  acre  lots. 

Please  write  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  let  me  know  how  you 
get  along.  Give  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Morrison,  Anne,  Augusta, 
and  all  the  boys.  Direct  your  letter  in  care  of  Mr.  L.  Lillon, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Yours  affectionately, 


M.  M. 
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REPORT. 


It  is  now  sixty-three  years  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys.  The  founders 
and  many  of  their  successors  have  passed  away, 
followed  by  a  large  number  of  those  whom  they 
helped  in  boyhood.  We  look  back  over  a  past 
brightened  by  charities  on  one  side,  and  by  faithful 
exertions  on  the  other,  and  it  seems  as  if  voices 
that  are  still  joined  with  our  own  in  pleading  for  the 
present  and  the  future.  The  opportunities  of  doing 
and  receiving  good  were  never  more  abundant  than 
they  now  are,  and  they  will  increase  rather  than 
diminish  as  the  years  go  on,  and  the  numbers  of  our 
people,  especially  our  suffering  people,  multiply. 

The  Boston  Farm  School  was  founded  in  1832, 
eighteen  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Asylum’, 
and  three  years  later,  in  1835,  the  two  were  united  in 
the  existing  institution,  and  established  on  Thompson’s 
Island.  Here  the  School  has  an  estate  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  with  broad  spaces  of  water  around  it, 
fine  views  of  sea  and  land,  city  and  country,  and  a 
pure,  free  air  that  has  contributed  bountifully  to  the 
health  of  the  household.  Such  a  situation  has  its 
inconveniences  for  the  older  members,  who  as  the 
Managers  always  regret,  are  cut  off,  particularly  in 
winter,  from  much  intercourse  with  the  world  out¬ 
side;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  gain  by  concentra- 
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tion  on  their  work,  and  yet  more  by  the  sense  that 
they  are  denying  themselves  for  the  sake  of  those 
committed  to  their  care.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  boys  have  as  safe,  healthful  and  advan¬ 
tageous  a  home  as  can  be  found  for  them.  But  one 
death  from  disease  has  occurred  during  the  last  thirty 
years. 

They  are  under  good  physical  training.  Besides 
the  ordinary  exercises  and  sports  of  school-boys, 
there  are  regular  occupations,  in  doors  and  out,  to 
strengthen  the  frame  and  develop  its  powers.  For 
six  months  of  the  year,  half  the  scholars  are  employed 
in  farm  labor ;  and  for  most  of  the  year,  a  number 
of  the  larger  boys  spend  time  in  rowing  and  managing 
the  boats  which  frequently  cross  to  and  from  the 
mainland.  These  employments  give  bodily  training 
and  something  more.  They  bring  out  observation, 
judgment,  presence  of  mind,  and  other  qualities  of 
the  highest  value  to  a  boy  as  to  a  man. 

The  School  work  is  chiefly  elementary.  In  the 
report  of  the  teachers  for  the  past  year  the  studies 
are  enumerated  as  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic,  geography,  history,  grammar,  composition 
and  declamation.  These  branches,  thoroughly  taught, 
give  a  boy  who  has  borne  his  part  in  acquiring  them, 
the  power  of  using  his  mind  in  any  walk  of  life,  and 
it  is  for  this  that  his  instruction,  intellectually,  is 
designed.  The  School  has  suffered  from  rapid 
changes  among  the  teachers  of  the  last  few  years, 
but  those  now  with  us  are  working  well,  and  if  they 
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will  but  work  -on,  and  be  content,  the  intellectual 
training  of  the  boys  will  be  all  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected.  One  of  the  teachers  is  a  woman, 
appointed  during  the  last  year,  and  she  is  the  first  of 
her  sex  to  teach  in  our  school-rooms.  We  anticipate 
a  great  deal  from  her  persevering  and  kindly  influ¬ 
ence.  The  Master  is  the  Superintendent’s  brother, 
and  labors  harmoniously  as  well  as  efficiently  in  his 
important  charge. 

The  Managers  are  desirous  of  adding  some  indus¬ 
trial  branches  to  the  education  of  the  boys.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  fit  boys  for  any  particular  trade,  but  to 
give  them  such  general  training  in  the  use  of  hands 
and  eyes,  tools  and  materials,  as  will  prepare  them  to 
enter  with  advantage  upon  whatever  special  occupa¬ 
tions  they  may  find  hereafter.  Industrial  education 

is  not  merely  manual.  It  trains  the  mind  at  the 

* 

same  time  that  it  trains  the  body  and  its  members, 
and  makes*  a  boy  who  really  receives  it  a  better 
thinker  as  well  as  a  better  worker.  It  has  long  been 
a  missing  part  of  our  system,  and  we  hope  that  it 
may  be  introduced  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  it 
cannot  be  without  a  workshop,  and  we  have  none,  or 
without  tools,  and  we  have  none  ;  nor  can  we  procure 
either  until  the  requisite  means  are  added  to  our 
already  over-burdened  income.  It  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  lay  out  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  greater 
benefit,  either  of  the  School  or  of  the  community, 
than  in  establishing  an  industrial  course  in  an 
institution  like  ours. 
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We  are  not  without  an  aesthetic  element  in  the 
School.  Several  of  the  boys  are  formed  into  a  band 
and  instructed  in  instrumental  music,  while  all  of 
them  are  taught  to  join  in  songs  and  hymns.  From 
time  to  time  a  boy  shows  a  marked  taste  for  music  qr 
for  drawing,  and  with  the  encouragement  he  receives, 
some  real  results  have  been  attained.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  School  is  favorable  to  the  putting  forth 
of  these  gentler  powers. 

Great  pains  are  taken  in  moral  training.  Good 
habits  and  good  motives  are  inculcated,  and  a  high 
standard  of  duty  is  maintained.  It  is  not  a  Reform 
School,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  and  boys  found  to 
be  radically  vicious  are  sent  to  the  institutions 
provided  for  their  class.  Those  who  fall  into  errors, 
more  or  less  grave,  are  mercifully  treated,  and  under 

kindly  influences,  many  a  boy,  comparatively  bad, 

* 

becomes  comparatively  good.  Now  and  then,  either 
from  wrong-doing  or  from  mere  restlessness,  an 
attempt  to  run  away  is  made,  but  when  the  fugitives 
are  brought  back,  which  generally  happens  within 
twenty-four  hours,  they  are  apt  to  settle  down  among 
the  more  docile  pupils.  Every  Sunday  religious 
exercises  are  conducted,  sometimes  by  Managers  or 
other  visitors,  but  more  frequently  by  the  officers  of 
the  School.  The  attentive  and  even  reverent 
behavior  of  the  boys,  and  the  heartiness  with 
which  they  sing  their  hymns,  make  one  feel  that 
they,  are  in  training  not  only  for  this  life  but  for 
another. 
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It  will  appear  from  this  account,  brief  as  it  is,  that 
the  care  of  the  boys  is  comprehensive.  In  fact  it 
covers  almost  everything,  their  lessons  at  the  desk, 
their  habits  at  the  table  and  in  the  dormitory,  their 
work  and  play,  their  labors  in  the  field  and  at  the 
oar.  It  is  a  charge  which  none  but  faithful  officers 
can  fulfil.  The  Managers  rejoice  to  confide  in  the 
faithfulness  of  those  to  whom  they  entrust  so  many 
precious  lives.  Mr.  Morse  has  been  Superintendent 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  after  having  been  farmer 
for  six  years.  Mrs.  Morse  has  been  Matron  during 
the  term  of  her  husband’s  superintendence.  Such 
continued  service,  in  these  days  of  rotation,  is  a 
source  of  efficiency  in  ■  every  department  of  the 
School. 

The  statistics  of  the  past  year  are  as  follows : — 

Number  of  boys,  Jan.  1,  1876,  ...  99 

Admitted,  . . 10 

Discharged, .  8 

Number,  Jan.  1,  1877, .  101 

Average  age, . 13g  years. 

Youngest,  8  years,  11  months.  Oldest,  17  yrs.  5  mos. 

Born  in  Massachusetts,  . . 70 

Other  States, . 17 

British  Provinces, .  7 

Europe, .  7 

Of  those  discharged  five  were  returned  to  their 
relatives,  to  be  employed  as  these  saw  fit,  two  were 
placed  on  farms,  and  one  was  put  in  an  upholstery. 
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The  hard  times  are  unfavorable  to  discharging  boys, 
and  there  must  be  more  demand  for  such  labor  as 
they  can  give,  before  they  can  be  sent  out  safely  in 
large  numbers.  Were  they  trained  industrially,  as 
has  been  suggested,  they  would  more  readily  find 
employment. 

Some  of  the  incidents  during  the  year  are  described 
in  the  Superintendent’s  Annual  Report.  “  The  visit 
of  the  School  to  the  City  was  on  the  4th  of  October. 
All  things  considered,  I  think  it  the  most  agreeable 
and  satisfactory  one  that  we  have  ever  made.  From 
beginning  to  end,  it  was  a  success,  at  least  so  far  as 
we  and  our  movements  were  concerned.  Our  band 
won  merited  applause,  and  every  boy  in  line  did 
nobly.  .  .  .  There  have  been  six  steamboat  days.” 

On  these  a  steamboat  takes  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  boys  on  a  short  visit  to  the  island.  66  These  were 
days  of  delight  to  both  parents  and  children,  and  I 
may  add  to  all  of  our  household.  The  number  of 
visits  from  graduates  has  been  large,  especially  on 
holidays.  On  Thanksgiving  day,  thirty  dined  with 
us.  This  shows  that  the  boys  like  to  come  to  their 
old  home  when  they  can.  At  Christmas  we  ask  none 
to  come,  as  the  weather  and  crossing  are  uncertain, 
but  we  give  our  family  a  merry  time.  Seventy-five 
boxes  and  bundles  were  sent  by  boys’  friends  this 
year,  and  every  one  not  remembered  by  friends  was 

remembered  here.  Our  tree  was  beautiful,  and  the 

* 

entertainment  prepared  for  the  evening  was  enter¬ 
taining  and  instructive.” 
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The  boys  who  leave  the  School  generally  turn  out 
well.  It  would  be  difficult,  we  think,  for  any  institu¬ 
tion  to  point  to  a  larger  proportion  of  intelligent  and 
honorable  graduates.  They  are  scattered  far  and 
wide,  on  land  and  at  sea,  in  various  occupations,  some 
of  them  in  positions  of  high  responsibility.  So  far  as 
we  are  able  to  follow  them,  we  find  them  upright  and 
useful  men,  whose  lives  are  a  credit  to  the  School, 
and  whose  memories,  after  they  are  gone,  bear  witness 
to  the  excellence  of  its  teachings. 

There  is  but  one  great  drawback  to  the  work 
described,  and  this  is  the  inadequacy  of  its  pecuniary 
means.  While  many  bountiful  gifts  have  been  made 
to  the  School,  and  they  have  been  used  with  care, 
they  do  not  nearly  enable  it  to  meet  its  current 
expenses.  A  summary  of  the  Treasurer’s  report  for 
the  past  year  shows  an  expenditure  as  follows : — 


Food  and  clothing, . $5,562.23 

Repairs,  fuel  and  sundries, .  3,484.17 

Salaries  and  wages,  4,682.22 

Farm  labor,  stock,  etc., .  1,734.82 

$15,463.44 

and  an  income  as  follows  : — 

Rents,  dividends  and  interest, . $8,705.14 

Board  of  sundry  boys, .  2,686.15 

Sales  of  farm  produce, .  780.78 


$12,172.07 
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This  leaves  a  deficit  of  nearly  three  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  made  good  by  extraordinary 
receipts,  that  is,  by  donations.  Were  industrial 
training  to  be  given,  it  would  entail  additional 
expense,  and  increase  the  deficit  to  upwards  of  four 
thousand  dollars. 

Kecent  subscriptions  have  enabled  the  Treasurer  to 
meet  the  deficits  of  the  last  few  years  and  free  the 
School  from  debt.  For  this  most  important  assistance, 
the  Managers  desire  to  return  their  grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgments  to  the  following  subscribers  : — 


Mrs.  A.  Adams . $200 


Wm.  Appleton . 100 

A.  D.  Arnold .  17 

Francis  Bacon . 200 

A  Friend,  by  F.  Bacon . 1,000 

Benj.  E.  Bates . 100 

John  P.  Bayley .  50 

James  II.  Beal .  25 

George  Bern  is . 100 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Bennett.. .  25 

Geo.  B.  Blake .  50 

J.  I.  Bowditch . 250 

Mrs.  N.  I.  Bowditch . 1,000 

Miss  Charlotte  Bowditch .  10 

S.  E.  Brackett .  50 

J.  P.  Bradlee .  10 

Mrs.  G.  Brewer . 100 

Miss  C.  A.  Brewer . 50 

Martin  Brimmer . 200 

Peter  C.  Brooks . 500 

Shepherd  Brooks . 300 

Miss  M.  C.  Bryant.. . . . 100 

Wm.  S.  Bullard . .100 

C.  Crowninshield . 100 

G.  A.  Curtis . 100 

James  Davis . 100 

Samuel  Eliot . 200 

James  C.  Fiske . 100 


Carried  up . $5,137 


Brought  up . $5,137 

Augustus  Flagg . 100 

John  M.  Forbes . 100 

Mrs.  N.  Francis . 100 

A  Friend .  50 

A  Friend .  50 

A  F riend . .  25 

George  Gardner . 100 

John  Gardner .  5 

John  L.  Gardner . 5,000 

Joseph  B.  Glover . 100 

John  C.  Gray . 100 

E.  S.  Grew .  5 

A  T  TToll  9^ 

R.  W.  Hooper . 100 

H.  II.  Hunnewell . 200 

Hollis  Hunnewell . 100 

Herman  B.  Inches . 100 

H.  P.  Ividder . 500 

Geo.  H.  Kuhn . 100 

Amos  A.  Lawrence . ' .  50 

Mrs.  J.  Lawrence . 100 

Henry  Lee . 100 

James  L.  Little . 100 

H.  C.  Lodge .  50 

John  A.  Lowell . 100 

A.  T.  Lyman .  50 

T  h cod  o  re  Ly m an . 300 


Carried  up . $12,847 


Brought  up . 

. .  ..$12,847 

Robert  M.  Mason . 

. 100 

Mudge,  Sawyer  &  Co _ 

. 100 

Otis  M unroe . 

.  10 

A.  T.  Perkins . 

.  25 

W.  D.  Rickman . 

. 100 

John  P.  Putnam . 

.  25 

Miss  Sarah  Read . 

Jeffrey  Richardson . 

. 100 

Julia  L.  Richardson . 

.  50 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Shaw . 

Wm.  B.  Storer . 

.  50 

James  Sturgis . 

. 100 

N.  Thaver . 

. 300 

Carried  up . 

...  .$13,932 

Brought  up . $13,932 

Miss  M.  A.  Wales .  50 

Mrs.  N.  Walker . 100 

Aaron  D.  Weld .  50 

A.  S.  Wheeler .  50 

Benj.  C.  White . 100 

E.  Wiggles  worth .  50 

Moses  Williams . 500 

T.  B.  Williams . 100 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Williams .  25 

R.  C.  Winthrop,  Jr . 100 

J.  H.  Wolcott .  50 

Charles  L.  Young . 100 


Total . $15,207 


A  bequest  of  $2,500  has  been  received  from  the 
late  Miss  Harriet  A.  Deland.  This,  it  is  hoped,  may 
be  added  to  the  permanent  funds  of  the  institution. 

The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  have  rendered  sub¬ 
stantial  assistance  by  paying  the  board  of  several 
boys  with  whose  support  they  were  charged.  As  a 
Boston  charity,  for  Boston  boys,  the  school  offers 
exactly  what  the  founder  of  the  Boylston  Educational 
Fund  desired  to  provide,  namely,  “  the  nurture  and 
instruction  of  poor  orphans  and  deserted  children 
of  the  Town  of  Boston.”  This  fund  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  their  appropriations 
from  its  income  for  the  children  of  this  School  would 
seem  to  be  as  natural  and  as  wise  as  any  that  could 
be  made.  We  commend  the  School  to  them,  as  a 
Board  and  as  liberal-minded  men,  with  cordial 
acknowledgments  of  the  consideration  they  have 
already  shown  it. 
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Our  best  thanks  are  given  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Boston  Sewing  Circle  for  acceptable  and  serviceable 
articles  of  clothing. 

Finally,  from  all  our  fellow-citizens,  and  from  any 
others  into  whose  hands  this  report  may  come,  we 
ask  support  for  the  Farm  School  and  its  indigent 
boys.  Whatever  may  be  done  for  it  or  them,  is 
done  also  for  the  community,  which  has  no  earthly 
interest  of  higher  importance  than  the  training 
of  its  children,  particularly  its  suffering  children. 
Every  boy  here  saved  from  suffering,  and  from  the 
exposure  to  which  suffering  leads,  is  a  gain  to  the 
town  or  the  country  where  he  grows  up,  a  respectable 
and  useful  man ;  and  as  we  look  beyond  him  to  his 
descendants,  the  difference  to  the  general  welfare 
resulting  from  the  means  which  have  saved  him 
becomes  almost  inestimable.  There  is  more  work 
of  this  sort  to  be  done  here  than  can  be  done  by 
the  Farm  School.  We  are  continually  obliged  to 
refuse  admission  to  boys  whose  families  are  breaking 
up,  or  who  need  to  be  transferred  from  other  chari¬ 
table  institutions  where  they  have  grown  too  old  to 
be  longer  retained.  Some  good  people  who  have 
not  found  the  school  as  freely  open  as  they  desired, 
have  proposed  to  start  a  new  one,  and  thus  to 
provide  for  cases  in  which  they  or  others  are  espec¬ 
ially  interested.  But  a  better  way  of  providing  for 
these  children  is  within  their  reach.  If  they  will 
develop  the  resources  of  a  charity  long  since  estab¬ 
lished  and '  long  since  proved  equal  to  the  charge 


which  it  assumes,  they  will  render  a  more  economical 
and  more  effectual  service  both  to  the  poor  and  to 
society.  Multiplying  charitable  organizations  some¬ 
times  seems  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  the 
total  charity  of  a  people.  Old  institutions  suffer 
at  once,  and  new  ones  are  not  long  in  finding  their 
burden  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear.  The  Farm 
School  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  making  pressing 
appeals  for  assistance,  and  it  makes  none  now.  It 
simply  asks  that  one  of  the  oldest,  most  character¬ 
istic  and  most  serviceable  charities  of  Boston  may 
be  sustained  as  Bostonians  are  wont  to  sustain  their 
really  benevolent  institutions.  No  new  spirit  needs 
to  be  roused,  only  the  old  spirit  which  showed 
itself  sixty  years  ago,  and  has  been  showing  itself 
ever  since,  as  it  has  “  delivered  the  poor  that  cried, 
and  the  fatherless.” 
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Donations  to  the  Farm  School  may  be  sent  to 
Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Treasurer,  28  State  Street, 
Boston. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 
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ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FIVE. 

[ Chapter  28.] 

AN  ACT 

TO  INCORPORATE  THE  BOSTON  ASYLUM  AND  FARM  SCHOOL 

FOR  INDIGENT  BOYS. 

Section  1. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  General  Court  'assembled ,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same ,  That  the  two  Corporations  entitled  “  The  Boston 
Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys  ”  and  “  The  Proprietors  of  the 
Boston  Farm  School,”  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  united 
into  one  Corporation,  by  the  name  of  “  The  Boston  Asylum 
and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys,”  with  all  the  powers 
contained  in  the  statute  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  chapter  eighty-three. 

Section  2. — Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  all  persons  who  are 
members  for  life  of  either  of  the  said  former  Corporations,  or 
who  shall  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  in  one  payment  to  the 
Corporation  hereby  created,  shall  be  members  for  life  of  the 
Corporation  hereby  created.  And  every  person  Avho  shall 
subscribe  and  pay  to  the  said  Corporation  a  sum  not  less  than 
three  dollars  annually,  shall  be  a  member  thereof  so  long  as 
he  continues  to  pay  the  same. 

Section  3. — Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  said  Corporation 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  successor  to  the  said  first- 
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named  Corporations,  and  may  take  and  hold  free  from  taxes, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in 
value,  and  personal  estate  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  shall  be  authorized  to  receive  and  hold  all  property 
belonging  to  the  said  former  Corporations.  And  the  Managers 
and  officers  of  the  two  former  Corporations  who  are  now  in 
office,  or  the  major  part  of  them  respectively,  are  empowered 
at  any  time  within  three  months  to  make  any  deeds  or  instru¬ 
ments  that  shall  be  considered  proper  or  convenient  for 
confirming  the  said  assignment  and  transfer  of  the  property 
of  the  two  former  Corporations  to  the  Corporation  hereby 
created. 

Section  4. — Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  all  the  funds  of  said 
Corporation  shall  be  managed  and  appropriated  for  relieving, 
instructing,  and  employing  indigent  boys.  And  the  said  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  have  power  to  admit  into  their  Institution  any 
indigent  boy  above  the  age  of  five  years,  at  the  request  of  his 
parent  or  guardian  ;  and  to  accept  from  his  father,  or,  in  case 
of  his  death,  from  his  mother  or  guardian,  a  surrender  in 
writing  of  any  such  boy  to  the  care  and  direction  of  said 
Corporation.  And  they  may  take  into  said  Institution  any 
other  indigent  boys  residing  in  the  city  of  Boston,  who  have 
no  parent  or  guardian  within  the  Commonwealth.  And  all 
boys  so  admitted  shall  be  maintained  and  employed  in  said 
Institution,  and  shall  be  instructed  in  moral  and  religious 
duties,  and  the  learning  usually  taught  in  the  common  town 
schools  ;  and,  when  of  suitable  age,  shall  be  employed  in  a 
regular  course  of  labor,  and  be  so  instructed  in  agriculture, 
or  such  other  useful  occupations,  as  to  prepare  them  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood. 

Section  5. — Be  it  farther  enacted ,  That  the  said  Corporation 
shall  have  authority  to  retain  and  employ  such  boys  on  their 
farm,  after  they  are  of  suitable  age  to  be  bound  out,  until 


the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ;  or  they  may  bind  out  such  boys, 
when  of  suitable  age,  in  virtuous  families,  or  as  apprentices 
at  any  reputable  trade,  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
in  like  manner,  and  on  the  same  conditions,  as  overseers  of 
the  poor  may  by  law  bind  out  the  children  of  poor  persons 
settled  in  their  respective  towns.  Provided,  that  any  such  boy, 
who  shall  not  have  been  surrendered  to  said  Corporation  in  the 
manner  herein  provided,  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  Institution, 
or  the  person  to  whom  he  is  bound,  by  his  parent  or  guardian, 
upon  payment  to  said  Corporation  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  relief,  support,  and  instruction  of  such  boy. 

Section  6. — Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  said  two  former 
Corporations  shall  continue  to  exist,  so  far  only  as  to  enable 
them  to  take  any  donation  made  to  them  by  will  or  other¬ 
wise  ;  and,  in  case  of  such  donation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Corporation  hereby  created,  as  the  agent  and  successor  of 
either  of  such  former  Corporations,  to  demand  and  receive 
such  donation,  and  give  a  sufficient  discharge  and  release 
therefor,  which  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  made  by  the  Corporation 
to  which  said  donation  shall  be  given.  And  the  same  shall  be 
appropriated  in  the  manner  herein  provided  for  the  funds  of 
the  Corporation  hereby  created. 

Section  7. — Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Corporation  hereby  created  may  be  called  by  any  three  of 
the  Managers  or  Directors  of  either  of  said  former  Corporations, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  statute  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three,  chapter  eighty-three.  • 


[This  Act  passed  March  5,  1835. 
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ADDITIONAL  ACTS. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


IN  THE  YEAR  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-EIGHT. 

[Chapter  16.] 

AN  ACT 

RELATING  TO  THE  BOSTON  ASYLUM  AND  FARM  SCHOOL  FOR 

INDIGENT  BOYS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows :  — 

The  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys  are 
hereby  authorized  to  bind  out  boys  to  citizens  of  any  of  the 
New  England  States,  in  like  manner  and  upon  the  same  terms 
as  they  now  may  to  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth. 

[This  Act  passed  February  23,  1838.] 


IN  THE  YEAR  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-FOUR. 

[' Chapter  71.] 

AN  ACT 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  ACTS  INCORPORATING  THE  BOSTON  ASYLUM 
AND  FARM  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIGENT  BOYS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  folloivs : — 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  existing  members  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for 
Indigent  Boys,  the  present  and  future  Boards  of  Managers 
shall  be  and  become  members,  with  all  the  rights  of  the 
Corporators. 


Section  2.  Said  Corporation  may  take  and  hold  real  and 
personal  estate  to  an  amount  in  value  not  exceeding  double 
that  authorized  by  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty -five, 
chapter  twenty-eight,  to  which  this  act  is  in  addition  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  are  therein  specified. 

[This  Act  passed  March  9,  1854.] 


IN  THE  YEAR  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-EIGHT. 

[ Chapter  78.] 

AN  ACT 

CONCERNING  SHELL  FISH  ON  THE  SHORES  AND  FLATS  OF 

Thompson’s  island. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled ,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same , 
as  follows : — 

Section  1.  Whoever  takes  any  shell  fish  from  the  shores  or 
flats  of  Thompson’s  Island  in  Boston  Harbor,  without  the 
permit  of  the  Managers  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm 
School  for  Indigent  Boys,  or  the  Chief  of  the  Police  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  shall,  for  every  offence,  pay  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  five  dollars,  or  more  than  ten  dollars,  and  costs  of 
prosecution  ;  said  fine  to  be  recovered  by  complaint  before 
the  Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Section  2.  Any  constable  or  police  officer  of  the  City  of 
Boston  may,  without  a  warrant,  arrest  any  person  whom  he 
finds  in  the  act  of  taking  shell  fish  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  section  of  this  act,  or  in  the  act  of  carrying 
away  shell  fish  so  taken,  and  detain  him  in  some  place  of  safe¬ 
keeping  until  a  warrant  can  be  procured  against  such  person, 
upon  a  complaint  for  said  offence  ;  provided  that  such  detention 
shall  not  exceed  twenty-four  hours. 


[This  Act  approved  March  23,  1878.] 


BY-LAWS 


OF  THE 


ARTICLE  I. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Corporation  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  not  less  than  six 
nor  more  than  twelve  Managers  ;  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  at 
each  Annual  Meeting  ;  and  all  officers  shall  hold  their  offices 
for  one  year,  and  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in 
their  stead. 


ARTICLE  II. 

MEETINGS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  holden  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  January,  at  such  place  and  hour  as  the 
Board  of  Managers  shall  direct,  at  which  meeting  the  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  shall  be  chosen,  and  the  Board  of  Managers 
and  the  Treasurer  shall  make  their  respective  reports. 

The  Board  of  Managers  may  call  special  meetings  of  the 
Corporation,  whenever  in  their  opinion  expedient,  and  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  call  them,  whenever  requested  to  do  so  in 
writing  by  twenty  members. 
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Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  every  meeting  shall  be  given 
by  an  advertisement  in  some  newspaper  published  in  Boston, 
at  least  four  days  previous  to  the  meeting. 

ARTICLE  III. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  consist  of  the  President, 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Managers ;  four  of 
whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  holdcn  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  every  month,  at  such  place  and  hour  as 
they  shall  direct,  and  special  meetings  may  be  called  at 
any  time  by  the  President,  Vice-President,  or  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  Board  are  authorized  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  Board 
or  in  any  of  the  other  offices. 

The  Board  shall  have  the  entire  government  and  control 
of  the  Institution  and  its  officers  and  servants,  pupils,  farm, 
property  and  business. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

COMMITTEES. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  after  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  in  each  year,  the  following 
Committees  shall  be  appointed  by  nomination  of  the  President 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Board,  namely  : 

1.  An  Executive  Committee  of  Five,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Treasurer,  to  represent  the  Board  of  Managers  and  to  take 
the  immediate  charge  of  the  School,  including  the  household, 
farm  and  supplies,  with  authority  over  all  expenditures  not 
made  by  cither  of  the  committees  hereinafter  named.  This 
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Committee  shall  hold  stated  meetings,  at  which  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  shall  have  opportunity  to  propose  expenditures,  and 
none  shall  be  made  by  him  without  the  approval  of  the 
Committee.  The  same  Committee  shall  provide  for  visiting 
the  School  at  stated  times.  Two  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

2.  An  Admission  Committee  of  three,  to  investigate  each 
application  for  admission  as  to  age,  health,  birth-place,  settle¬ 
ment  and  all  other  qualifications ;  and  if  it  be  granted,  to 
admit  the  applicant,  and  to  report  it  in  a  formal  admission 
paper  to  the  Superintendent,  or  if  refused,  to  report  it  to  the 
Managers.  On  admitting  a  boy,  the  Committee  will  require 
from  the  parent  or  guardian,  if  any,  a  surrender  of  the  boy,  or 
else  an  agreement  to  leave  him  to  the  entire  control  of  the 
Managers  during  his  stay  at  the  School,  and  in  the  latter  case, 
the  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  urged  to  make  some  reasonable 
payment  towards  the  boy’s  expenses. 

3.  A  Discharge  Committee  of  three,  to  discharge  the  boys 
and  to  procure  situations  or  homes  for  them,  as  soon  as  they 
are  prepared  to  leave  the  School. 

Each  of  the  above  Committees  shall  meet  at  least  once  a 
month,  and  shall  report  in  writing  to  each  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Managers. 

4.  A  Finance  Committee  of  two,  to  advise  the  Treasurer 
as  to  the  mode  of  keeping  his  books,  accounts  and  securities, 
the  investment  of  money,  and  the  management  of  the  real  and 
personal  estate  belonging  to  the  Corporation. 

5.  A  Committee  on  the  Williams  Bequest,  of  three  members, 
to  attend  to  the  performance  of  the  conditions  of  that  bequest. 
For  this  purpose  they  shall  be  supplied  at  the  commencement 
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of  their  duties  with  a  printed  form  specifying  these  conditions, 
and  they  shall  report  within  the  first  two  months  of  their 
appointment,  whether  these  conditions  have  been  complied 
with,  or  whether  the  subject  matter  will  need  further  attention 
during  the  year. 

ARTICLE  Y. 

TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  have  the  care  of  all  moneys 
and  securities  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  and  shall  manage 
the  same  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
He  shall  consult  with  the  Finance  Committee,  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  at  all  other  times  when 
required,  he  shall  render  a  full  account  of  the  pecuniary 
concerns  of  the  Institution. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

SECRETARY. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  Corporation  and  of  the  Managers,  and  shall  give  notice 
of  their  respective  meetings,  at  least  four  days  before  such 
meetings  are  to  be  held. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

There  shall  be-  a  Superintendent,  who  shall,  have  the  more 
immediate  care  and  superintendence  of  the  pupils ;  and  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  remain  at  the  farm,  and  in  no  case  to  be  absent 
during  the  night,  without  permission  of  one  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  to  allow  no  boy  to  be  absent  at  night  from  the 
Institution  without  permission  from  the  same  Committee. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 

Boys  over  seven  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Institution,  preference  being  given  to  boys  born  in  Boston. 
No  boy  over  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted  except 
by  vote  of  the  Managers. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Any  amendment  in  these  By-Laws  may  be  made  at  any 
meeting  called  with  accompanying  notice  of  the  amendment 
proposed,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present,  at  least  six 
members  attending  and  voting. 
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PRESIDENT : 

THEODORE  LYMAN. 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 

SAMUEL  ELIOT. 


TREASURER : 

ALFRED  BOWDITCH. 


SECRETARY : 

GEORGE  L.  DEBLOIS. 

MANAGERS : 


Eben  Bacon, 

Charles  P.  Bowditch, 
Stephen  G.  Deblois, 
Arthur  Dexter, 
George  A.  Gardner, 
Henry  S.  Grew, 


John  Homans, 

E.  Francis  Parker, 
Wm.  Brandt  Storer, 
Howard  Stockton, 
Thomas  F.  Temple, 
Alex.  S.  Wheeler. 


COMMITTEES 


FOR  THE  YEAH 


1883, 


Admission — 

Stephen  G.  Deblois 

Wm.  Brandt  Storer 

John  Homans 

Discharge — 

Arthur  Dexter 

E.  Francis  Parker 

Thomas  F.  Temple 

Executive — 

Theo.  Lyman 

Stephen  G.  Deblois 

Wm.  Brandt  Storer 

Eben  Bacon 

George  A.  Gardner 

Alfred  Bow  ditch 

Finance — 

George  A.  Gardner. 

Alfred  Bow ditcii 

Williams  Bequest — 

«• 

Charles  P.  Bowditcii 

Alex.  S.  Wheeler. 

Howard  Stockton 

Co  RRE  S  PON  I)  ENC  E - 

Howard  Stockton 

Samuel  Eliot. 
Henry  S.  Grew. 
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Name. 

Admitted. 

Discharged . 

Bren  ton,  Harold  Earnest 

Dec.  1881. 

In  school  January  1,  1883. 

Crook,  Stephen  A. 

Feb.  1866. 

To  his  mother  in  this  city,  Sept.  23, 
1872. 

Dunham,  Edward 

Mch.  1882. 

In  school  January  1,  1883. 

Marble,  Charles  Lewis 

June  1879. 

Nov.  11,  1882. 

Treadwell,  George 

Dec.  1881. 

May  29,  1883,  to  J.  L.  Seavey,  Rye, 
1ST.  H. 

A 


FORMER  OFFICERS. 


Presidents. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore 
Lyman,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowclitch. 

Y  ice-Presidents. 

Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman, 
Francis  Parkman,  Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore 
Lyman,  Jr.,  William  Perkins. 

Treasurers. 

William  Hales,  James  C.  Wilde,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 
John  E.  Williams,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn, 
Charles  P.  Bowditch. 


Secretaries. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn. 

Managers. 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
S.  E.  Greene,  George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William 
Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey, 
Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas  G.  Cary,  Benjamin 
A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  Henry 
Upham,  Edward  S.  Rand,  G.  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chapman, 
Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wilde,  Francis 
O.  Watts,  Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis 
G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bumstead,  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J. 


Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George  Bemis,  Richard  W.  Bayley, 
Robert  C.  Waterston,  Jr.,  Samuel  E.  Brackett,  Jesse  Bird, 
Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland  Shaw,  Charles 
Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning,  Robert 
B.  Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld, 
Martin  Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr., 
John  L.  Emmons,  Samuel  Eliot,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles 
E.  Guild,  William  L.  Richardson,  Charles  L.  Young,  Henry 
L.  Higginson,  John  A.  Blanchard,  Alanson  Bigelow. 


HISTORY  AND  OBJECTS. 


The  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys 
was  founded  in  1835  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  uniting  two 
previously  existing  Corporations. 

The  older  of  these,  the  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys, 
had  been  incorporated  in  1814  :  the  persons  named  in  the 
act  being  William  Phillips,  James  Lloyd,  William  Sullivan, 
Benjamin  Green,  and  Samuel  H.  Walley.  Its  object  was 
“to  rescue  the  most  abject  and  forlorn,  as  well  as  those  in  a 
state  of  vagrancy  who,  roaming  from  their  parents,  although 
young  in  years,  become  old  in  the  crimes  of  stealing,  swear¬ 
ing  and  lying.”  The  only  survivor  of  the  gentlemen  who 
were  connected  with  this  society,  Edward  S.  Rand,  Esq.,  in 
a  letter  dated  Febuary  6,  1883,  gives  almost  the  only  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  on  the  subject,  in  these  words  : 

“The  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys  was  incorporated 
in  1814,  and  in  1820  purchased  the  large  estate  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Salem  and  Charter  Streets,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Colonial  Governor,  Sir  William  Phipps,  as  a  home  for  the 
boys  under  its  care.  The  estate,  which  was  at  one  time 
owned  by  Madam  Mary  Haley,  the  sister  of  the  celebrated 
John  Wilkes,  [and]  afterwards  the  wife  of  Patrick  Jeffrey, 
was  a  large  tract  of  land,  measuring  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
on  Salem  St.,  and  about  180ft.on  Charter  St.,  and  embraced 
not  only  the  lots  on  Salem  St.,  but  also  those  on  both  sides 
of  Phipps  Place,  which  was  laid  out  over  the  land  from  Char¬ 
ter  Street.  The  house  fronted  on  Salem  St.,  and  stood  about 
fifty  feet  back  from  the  street.  It  was  a  large  brick  edifice 
orginally  two  stories  in  height,  to  which  a  third  story  was  af- 
terwards  added  ;  and  in  its  spacious  apartments,  which  in 
the  olden  times  had  witnessed  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
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of  the  representative  of  royalty,  it  afforded  ample  accom¬ 
modations  to  the  humble  recipients  of  a  charity  which  sought 
to  rescue  them  from  crime  and  misery.” 

In  1832  the  Boston  Farm  School  Society  was  formed, 
the  object  being  as  its  Constitution  declared,  “the  education 
of  boys  belonging  to  the  city  of  Boston,  who,  from  extraor¬ 
dinary  exposure  to  moral  evil,  require  peculiar  provision  for 
the  forming  of  their  character,  and  for  promoting  and  Se¬ 
curing  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  their  lives;  and  who 
have  not  yet  fallen  into  those  crimes  which  require  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  the  law  to  punish  or  restrain  them.”  An  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  public  produced  a  sum  of  nearly  $23,000.00, 
besides  $300. 00  and  more  of  annual  subscription.  Thomp¬ 
sons  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  was  bought  for  $(>,000,  and 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  at  once  begun.  In  March, 

c  o 

1833,  an  Act  of  Incorporation  was  obtained.* 


♦Among’  the  scanty  memorials  of  the  early  days  of  the  institutions  is  the 
following -copy  of  an  old  record,  which  is  worth  preserving  for  its  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  history  of  the  island.  Edward  Rawson  who  attests  it,  was 
Secretary  of  the  Colony. 

I  William  Trevour  doe  testify  as  follow nth.  vizt.  that  the  Island  called 
by  the  name  of  Thompsons  lslande  is  the  absolute  &  propper  Island 
which  was  formerly  Called  The  Island  of  Trevour  which  Island  I  the 
sajd  Trevour  tooke  possession  of  in  the  yeare  1619.  &  declared  the  same 
(as  the  effect  of  my  proceedings)  vnto  mr.  David  i'homp  on  in  iJhndon, 
vpon  which  Jnformati  m  the  sajd  mr.  David  Thompson  obteyned  a  grant 
&  patten  for  peaceable  &  quiet  possession  of  the  sajd  Island  to  him  and 
his  heirs  forewer,  I  being  in  the  po  np.inyes  se -vice  at  the  sajd  time, 
and  to  this  I  testify  vpon  oath  the  27th  of  the  2d  moll  1650.  deposed  the 
day  before  named  before  me  Increase  Nowell.  ri  hat  this  is  A  true  C<  pie 
taken  &  compared  wth  the  originall  left  on  tile  attest.  Edward  Dawson 
secret. 

I  Will  jam  Blaxton  doe  testify  that  the.  Island  Called  Pomsons  Island  is 
by  Dorchester  neck  and  that  I  heard  ould  mr  Thompson  affirm e  that  he 
had  a  patten  for  it  &  that  there  is  an  harbour  in  that  lslande  fora  boate 
which  none  of  the  rest  of  the  Islands  ha[ve]  and  that  those  that  put* 
hoggs  there  did  it  by  his  Consent  to  my  knowledge. 

Taken  vpon  oath  this  5th  day  of  the  5th  nro  1650  before  me  Willjam  Hib- 
bins  That  this  is  A  true  Copie  Comped  wth  that  left  on  file  Attest  Edwd 
Rawson  Sec  ret  y. 

1  Saggamore  of  Aggawam  testify  that  in  the  yeare  1619  :  or  thereabouts 
:  s  I  Remember  I  went  in  my  mine  person  wth  mr.  David  Thompson  and 
then  he  tooke  possession  of  the  Island  before  dorchester  ho  likeing  no 
other  but  that  because  of  the  smale  Riuer  and  then  no  Indeans  vj  on  it  or 
any  wigwam  or  planting  nor  hath  been  by  any  Endean>.  Inhabbitted  or 


o 
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The  Rev.  E.  M.  AVells,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  charita¬ 
ble  and  religious  work  among  the  poor  appears  by  the  ear¬ 
liest  record  of  the  Farm  School  to  have  been  an  active  and 
incessant  labourer  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  island  col¬ 
ony.  On  “Easter  Monday,  April  8,  1833,  desirous  of  com¬ 
mencing  the  operations  of  the  future  Farm  School  on  so  ap¬ 
propriate  a  day,”  Mr.  Wells,  with  Mr.  Cook,  and  three  boys 
his  wards  made  their  first  visit  to  the  island  ;  had  prayers  in 
the  farm  house  ;  and  planted  a  mulberry  tree  and  some  po¬ 
tatoes.  On  the  6th.  of  June,  Mr.  Wells  moved  permanent¬ 
ly  to  the  island  with  fourteen  boys.  The  record  book  of  the 
Farm  School  ends  Nov.  26,  1833,  with  this  entry:  “God 
bless  the  Farm  School,  and  make  it  what  its  benevolent  or¬ 


iginators  intend  it — to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost. 

O 

E.  M.  P.  Wells.” 

In  1834,  the  older  society  found  that  its  building  in 
Salem  Street  was  so  much  decayed  as  to  need  very  expen  - 
sive  repairs  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Farm  School  had 
run  short  of  funds,  and  was  unwilling  to  appeal  again  to  the 
public  in  a  season  of  commercial  depression  The  union  of 


clajmed  since  but  two  yeares  agoe  by  harmless  an  old  Endian  of  Dor¬ 
chester  witness  my  hand  this  13tli  of  July  before  mr  Greenleafe  1620 
witness  Edmond  Greenleafe  E>0 


Saggamore  of 


Aggawam 


This  is  a  true  Copie  Compared  wth  its  originall  on  file  as  Attest  Edward 
Hawson  Secret.  ,  '  •  •  •  < 

July  loth  1G50. 

I  doe  testify  that  in  the  jTare  1G20  I  Came  into  this  Country  and  I  take 
it  the  Same  yeare.i  was  in  Massachuset  Bay  with  WilljainTrevoyreand 
'then  being  Vpon  the  Island  lying  near  Dorchester  and  Called  the  sajd 
island Island  Trevoyre,  and  then  no  natives  there  Inhabbitting  neither 
was  there  any  Signe  of  any  that  had  him  there  that  I  Could  perceive  nor 
of  many  ypjires  .after 

$P  Miles  Standish. 

further  I  Cann  testify  that  Dauid  Thompson  shewed  me  a  very  Ancient 
Pattent  &  that  Isle  Thompson  was  in  it  but  the  termes  of  ft  I  cannot 
remember 

<iP  Miles  Standish 

deposed  before  the  whole  Court  25th  October  1G50 

Edward  Hawson  Secret 

'licit  this  is  A  true  Co  pie  Compared  wth  its  originall  left  on  file 
Attest  Edward  Hawson  Secret 
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the  two  bodies  was  not  a  new  idea  ;  their  objects  were  nearly 
identical ;  the  Asylum  looked  with  longing  eyes  on  the  salu- 
bubrious  site  in  the  harbor,  where  the  possession  of  a  farm 
would  extend  its  means  of  usefulness  ;  and  many  who  were 
interested  in  both  societies  believed  that  they  would  do  more 
effectual  work  together.  The  two  corporations  accordingly 
joined  in  a  petition  for  an  Act  uniting  them  in  one  ;  and  on 
the  5th  of  March,  1835  the  Legislature  granted  an  Act  of  In¬ 
corporation  creating  The  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
for  Indigent  Boys. 

The  object  of  the  Boston  Asylum,  as  stated  in  their  Act, 
was  “relieving  instructing  and  employing  Indigent  Boys;” 
that  of  the  Farm  School  Society,  “  the  education  and  reform¬ 
ation  of  boys,  who,  from  loss  of  parents  or  other  causes, 
were  exposed  to  extraordinary  temptations  and  in  danger 
of  becoming  vicious  and  dangerous  or  useless  members  of 
society.”  Whether  by  design  or  not,  the  Act  of  Incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  united  society  followed  the  words  used  by  the 
Asylum,  rather  than  those  of  the  Farm  School :  “The 
funds  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  be  managed  and  appro¬ 
priated  for  relieving  instructing  and  employing  Indigent 
Boys.” 

Judginghowever  from  words  used  in  the  first  Report  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Farm  School,  and  from  its  early  records 
it  would  seem  that  there  has  been  a  change  as  the  years  have 
gone  by.  “Truants  from  our  public  schools  and  idlers  in 
our  streets  and  on  our  wharves,  where  they  pass  a  large  part 
of  their  time  in  vagrancy” — “boys  who  are  daily  and  hourly 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  vice,  and  growing  up  in  idle 
and  pernicious  habits,  from  which  perhaps  a  few  may,  by 
fortunate  circumstances,  be  reclaimed  before  they  arrive  at 
manhood ;  while  by  far  the  greater  will  be  hurried  to  an 
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early  death,  the  victims  of  intemperance  and  want,  or  live 
on  only  to  prey  upon  the  community,  fill  our  almshouses 
and  prisons,  increase  the  burdens  and  enemies  of  the  state  ” — 
words  like  these,  point  to  a  class  of  boys  of  a  lower  charac¬ 
ter  than  the  present  scholars.  The  change  has  gradually 
come  about,  with  the  approval  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
past  managers  of  the  school.  A  list  of  these  shows  such  a 
succession  of  names  held  in  honored  remembrance  for  their 
benevolence  and  sagacity,  that  we  should  hesitate  to  condemn 
a  policy  which  they  had  approved,  even  if  it  commended  it¬ 
self  less  strongly  to  our  own  judgement.  We  believe  that 
the  state  and  municipal  institutions  for  reform,  so  largely  in¬ 
creased  since  the  union  of  the  two  societies,  are  sufficient  for 
the  work  they  undertake  to  do  ;  and  the  presence  of  boys  need¬ 
ing  reformation  must  be  injurious  to  those  who  are  guilty  of 
no  greater  fault  than  poverty.  The  standard  of  character 
among  the  boys  cannot  fail  to  be  raised  if  it  is  understood 
that  vice  is  a  ground  of  exclusion  from  their  ranks.  The 
Admission  Committee  act  upon  this  principle  by  selecting 
only  good  boys  from  the  numbers  whose  parents  or  guardi¬ 
ans  offer  them  for  admission.  Graduation  from  our  school 
is  looked  upon  as  a  guarantee  of  respectability  by  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  facts. 

The  Superintendent,  in  his  last  annual  report,  says : 
“  Wherever  we  send  our  boys,  others  are  wanted,  and  the 
demand  for  them  has  of  late  years  been  greater  by  far  than 
the  supply.  I  frequently  have  words  like  the  following  spok¬ 
en  to  me  —  ‘I  can  <ret  boys  enough  ;  but  I  have  seen  such  as 
come  from  your  school,  or  heard  of  them,  and  want  one  like 

them’ . But  the  school  needs  to  be  more  generally  known, 

to  be  fully  appreciated.  It  is  now  looked  upon  by  very 
many  persons  as  a  penal  or  pauper  institution.  It  is  often  con- 


founded  with  city  institutions  at  Deer  Island  and  with  the 
Reform  School  at  Westboro.  Many  of  our  best  graduates  in 
active  life  feel  this  perversion  of  name  and  place  ;  and  while 

'  t  ‘  (  ; 

not  thinking  it  any  disgrace  to  have  been  a  pupil  here,  are 
sensitive  about  its  being  known,  lest  it  hurt  or  cause  them 
annoyance  in  the  estimation  of  their  associates  or  business 
friends.  Be  this  feeling  wise  or  unwise,  it  exists  to  a  great 
extent  to  my  certain  knowledge  ;  and  can  lie  eradicated  only 

t ,  v  A  '  .  t  v 

by  the  real  merits  and  work  of  the  school  being  known.” 

On  the  other  hand  a  goodly  list  might  be  made  of  men  today 
in  positions  of  responsibility  and  honor  before  the  communi¬ 
ty,  whose  early  years  were  passed  as  pupils  of  the  Farm 
School,  and  who  are  glad  to  keep  alive  their  remembrance 
of  those  days  by  visits  to  the  island  and  practical  assistance 
to  the  institution. 

Thompson’s  Island 

lies  about  4  miles  down  the  harbor;  and  its  southerly  point 
extends  to  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  part  of  North  Quin¬ 
cy  known  as  Squantum.  A  more  healthy  spot  for  a  school 
could  hardly  be  found  than  this  island.  Pure  sea  breezes, 
the  shade  of  trees,  a  thorough  system  of  drainage,  with  a 
healthful  out-door  life  alternating  with  mental  instruction,  and 
the  constan  attention  and  care  of  the  superintendent,  have 
secured  a  wonderful  freedom  from  sickness.  Under  the  pres- 
ent  superintendent  only  three  boys  out  of  eight  hundred  have 

died  of  disease  :  a  death-rate  of  one  in  two  hundred  and  sixt  y 

\  *  .  ,  ,,  •  •  •  .  ;  • 

six  during  the  last  twenty  seven  years. 

The  Island  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  adres  of  land  of 

t  \  *  4  '  J  ’**«*.  ,  j  «  ;  *  •  , 

which  one  hundred  acres  are  under  cultivation!  The 
Managers  have  begun  the  experiment  of  reclaiming  the  two 
large  salt  marshes,  by  diking  out  the  sea  and  cultivating  the 
drained  surface.  rFhefe  are  two  barns  an  old  and  a  new-  one 
— the  latter  of  which  is  a  line  building  with  all  necessary  sheds, 
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and  other  conveniences.  In  them  are  kept  more  than  twen¬ 
ty  Jersey  cattle,  whose  progenitors  were  imported,  and  were 
presented  to  the  School  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
promoting  Agriculture.  A  yoke  of  cattle,  two  horses,  with 
sheep,  pigs  and  fowls  complete  the  live  stock. 

Toward  the  southerly  part  of  the  Island,  there  is  a  small 
house,  used  as  a  residence  by  the  teacher. 

The  main  building  stands  on  the  highest  part  of  the  island, 
and  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the  city  its 
harbor  and  surrounding  couutry.  From  north  to  south  the 
length  is  135  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  110  feet;  with  a 
width  of  40  and  3(1  feet  respectively.  The  first  floor  contains 
a  washroom,  kitchen,  dining  hall,  and  office.  The  second, 
a  spacious  school  room,  apartments  for  the  officers,  store 
rooms  for  clothing,  The  sleeping  rooms  on  the  third 

floor  contain  beds  for  about  one  hundred  boys. 

Close  by  the  main  building  is  a  new  brick  edifice  of  two 
storys  in  height,  (10  by  40  feet,  erected  in  1881,  by  the  lib¬ 
eral  contributions  of  friends  of  the  Institution.  Its  upper 
floor  is  a  large  hall  serving  as  a  play  room  in  wet  weather, 
and  as  an  exhibition  room  wherein  the  pupils  entertain  the 
visitors  on  “  friends’  days”  with  declamation,  singing,  and 
i  list  r  union  t  a  1  m  us  i  c . 

The  ground  floor  is  fitted  up  as  a  carpenter  shop  and  print¬ 
ing  room,  with  the  necessary  benches  and  tools.  A  spacious 
dry  and  warm  cellar  extends  under  the  whole  building  and 
contains  a  forge. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  DISCIPLINE. 


The  establishment  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Superintendent.  Few  institutions  have  been  as  fortunate 


as  this  in  the  choice  of  persons  well  qualified  to  fill  this  post ;  as 
is  shown  by  the  long  terms  of  service  of  two  of  their  number. 

Daniel  Chandler  came  with  the  boys  to  the  Island  and  re¬ 
mained  in  charge  from  June  1835  to  April  1839.  The  place 
was  temporarily  filled,  part  of  the  time  by  C.  C.  Felton, 
afterwards  President  of  Harvard  College,  until  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  on  June  10th.  1841,  of  Robert  Morrison  of  Portsmouth. 
He  and  his  wife  remained  as  Superintendent  and  matron  until 
June  8th.  1856 — a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Such  a  long  term 
of  these  offices  is  the  best  proof  of  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the 
holders.  That  there  has  been  no  decline  in  either  respect, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  their  immediate  successors  were 
William  A.  Morse  and  his  wife  who  continue  in  office  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Morse  had  already  been  six  years  at  the  island 
as  overseer  of  the  farm  when  he  was  made  Superintendent ; 
so  that  he  has  nearly  completed  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
connection  with  the  institution  and  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  his  superintendency.  But  we  hope  he  has  not  nearly  reach¬ 
ed  the  last  year  of  his  long  and  faithful  service.  Besides  the 
Superintendent  and  matron  there  is  a  head  master,  Air  J.  R. 
Morse,  and  an  assistant,  Miss  Belding.  The  studies  taught 
are  reading,  spelling,  writing,  written  and  mental  arithmetic 
geography,  grammar,  history  &c.  Vocal  and  instrumental 
music  are  also  taught.  The  skill  attained  by  the  band  is  such 
as  surprises  and  delights  visitors  ;  and  boys  who  have  shown 
a  capacity  and  taste  for  music  have  in  several  instances  obtain¬ 
ed  situations  where  they  earned  a  good  living,  by  follow¬ 
ing  as  a  profession  the  art  they  began  at  the  school.  The 
new  building,  already  spoken  of  as  erected  in  1881,  was  need¬ 
ed  chiefly  to  carry  out  an  idea  of  the  Managers  that  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  an  industrial  school  would  be  a  use¬ 
ful  addition  to  the  course  of  study.  Besides  carpenters  tools, 


a  printing  press  with  the  necessary  outlit  of  type  etc,  and  a 
small  forge  have  been  erected.  The  experiment,  although 
hardly  more  than  a  year  old,  has  already  shown  the  wisdom 
and  practicability  of  the  plan. 

Under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Chapman, 
the  older  boys  have  become  familiar  with  the  care  and  use 
of  carpenters  tools,  and  acquire  a  degree  of  skill  which  must 
be  valuable  to  them  in  whatever  path  of  life  they  select  on 
leaving  the  school.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  turned  their 
attention  rather  to  printing.  As  this  pamphlet  comes  from 
our  own  press  and  is  the  work  of  our  boys,  it  is  needless  to 
say  anything  farther  of  the  skill  they  have  acquired  in  the  art. 

A  large  part  of  the  farm  labor  is  done  by  the  boys,  who 
thus  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  husbandry.  A  small 
steamer  belongs  to  the  school,  and  is  used  during  six  months 
of  the  year  for  all  necessary  communications  with  the  city, 
the  superintendent  holds  an  engineer’s  certificate,  and  un¬ 
der  him  some  one  boy,  at  least,  is  always  gaining  such  a  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  a  steam  engine  that  he  is  ready,  on  leaving  the 
school,  to  take  a  berth  as  an  assistant  engineer. 

During  one  half  of  the  year,  one  day  in  each  month  is  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  visits  of  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils, 
who  come  in  great  numbers  from  the  city  by  steamboat.  These 
“friends’  days”  are  a  pleasant  break  in  the  routine  of  school 
life.  About  two  hours  is  spent  in  social  enjoyment. 

'  The  school,  the  farm,  and  the  workshop,  with  constant 
moral  training  under  the  eye  of  the  Superintendent,  are  the 
influences  under  which  the  boys  are  brought  up  and  fitted  to 
become  useful  members  of  the  community.  The  age  of  admis- 

c> 

sion  is  from  st^yeu  to  twelve.  No  exact  period  is  fixed  for 
discharge ;  as  individual  boys  differ  widely  in  their  physical 
and  mental  developement.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  expected 
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that  by  the  time  he  is  sixteen  years  old  a  boy  should  be  wil¬ 
ling  and  able  to  o’o  out  and  make  a  start  in  life  for  himself. 

The  Discharge  Committee  receives  the  applications  of  far¬ 
mers  or  others  who  desire  to  hire  boys  ;  or  in  cases  where 
a  pupil  shows  a  strong  love  and  aptitude  for  any  particular 
pursuit,  efforts  are  made  to  place  him  where  he  can  follow 
out  the  bent  of  his  mind.  Good  evidence  of  the  employer’s 
respectability  and  fitness  for  the  trust  he  undertakes  are  de¬ 
manded  in  all  cases  :  and  if  the  inquiries  are  satisfactorily 
answered  the  boy  leaves  the  island  to  begin  the  world. 


STATISTICS. 


The  number  of  boys  at  the  Island  is  generally  about  one 
hundred — which  is  about  as  many  as  can  well  be  accom¬ 
modated  and  cared  for. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1883,  the  number  was  99  —  of 
whom  32  had  neither  parent  living  and  45  had  one  parent 
only.  79  were  born  in  Massachusetts.  37  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  and  28  discharged  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  farm  products  for  1882  were  estimated  in  the  Super¬ 
intendents  report  at  the  value  of  over  $  4,000.00.  He  add¬ 
ed  :  “  We  use  a  vast  amount  of  products  here  for  family  and 
stock.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  cultivate  more  ground  than 
we  can  manure  well ;  and  we  need  such  a  variety  of crops  to 
meet  consumption  here  that  we  cannot  raise  a  great  surplus 
of  either  kind.  Therefore  our  marketing  is  limited.  We 
had  fully  twenty  acres  under  the  plow  the  last  year.  Our 
pasturing  is  so  limited  that  we  are  obliged  to  plant  several 
acres  of  corn  or  other  fodder  for  summer  use  for  the  stock, 
besides  feeding  some  hay.” 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
January  9,  1883. 


Property. 


Estate  on  Thompson’s  Island, . 

Invested  property, . 

Cash , . 

.$61,762.48 

.114,468.99 

790.76 

$177,022.23 

Income  for  the  year  1882. 

From  Invested  Funds, . 

Sales  from  the  farm, . 

Overseers  of  the  Poor, . 

Board  paid  by  friends, . 

Gifts,  .  .  .  .....  .  v  •  .  . 

.$9,173.40 
.  .  613.91 

.  .  2,463.17 

.  .  144.67 

.  510.00 

c  *  .  ,  •  _  ■  •  ^ 

$12,905.15 

Expenses  for  the  year  1882. 

Household  and  School, . $7,341.88,. 

Salaries  and  Wages,  .  .  . .  4,546.25 

Boats,  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  ...  ...  .  .  690.49 

Sundries, .  506.75 

Farm, .  1,534.34 


$14,619.71 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expen¬ 
ses  exceed  the  income  by  $1714.56  and  if  the  payment  made 
by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  for  the  board  of  boys  who  have 
a  settlement  in  the  city  had  not  been  made,  the  expenses 
would  have  exceeded  the  receipts  by  about  $4200.  In  previous 
years  this  deficit  would  have  amounted  in  like  circumstances 
to  over  $5000.  It  is  necessary  therefore,  in  order  to  place  the 
school  on  a  permanent  and  self  supporting  foundation,  that 
the  sum  of  $100,000  should  be  raised.  Of  this  sum  we  have 
reason  to  expect  from  bequest  subject  to  a  life  interest,  a 
sum  equal  to  $35,000.  leaving  $65,000.  to  be  raised  by  sub¬ 
scription. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 


.  •  t 
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“I  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and 
Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys,  a  corporation  under  the 

<  t  *  jff-  * 
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laws  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  dollars, 

to  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corporation.” 
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ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FIVE. 

[' Chapter  28.] 

AN  ACT 

TO  INCORPORATE  THE  BOSTON  ASYLUM  AND  FARM  SCHOOL 

FOR  INDIGENT  BOYS. 

Section  1. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  General  Court  assembled ,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same ,  That  the  two  Corporations  entitled  “  The  Boston 
Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys  ”  and  “  The  Proprietors  of  the 
Boston  Farm  School,”  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  united 
into  one  Corporation,  by  the  name  of  “  The  Boston  Asylum 
and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys,”  with  all  the  powers 
contained  in  the  statute  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  chapter  eighty-three. 

Section  2. — Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  all  persons  who  are 
members  for  life  of  either  of  the  said  former  Corporations,  or 
who  shall  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  in  one  payment  to  the 
Corporation  hereby  created,  shall  be  members  for  life  of  the 
Corporation  hereby  created.  And  every  person  who  shall 
subscribe  and  pay  to  the  said  Corporation  a  sum  not  less  than 
three  dollars  annually,  shall  be  a  member  thereof  so  long  as 
he  continues  to  pay  the  same. 

Section  3. — Be  it  f  urther  enacted ,  That  the  said  Corporation 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  successor  to  the  said  first- 
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named  Corporations,  and  may  take  and  hold  free  from  taxes, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in 
value,  and  personal  estate  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  shall  be  authorized  to  receive  and  hold  all  property 
belonging  to  the  said  former  Corporations.  And  the  Managers 
and  officers  of  the  two  former  Corporations  who  are  now  in 
office,  or  the  major  part  of  them  respectively,  are  empowered 
at  any  time  within  three  months  to  make  any  deeds  or  instru¬ 
ments  that  shall  be  considered  proper  or  convenient  for 
confirming  the  said  assignment  and  transfer  of  the  property 
of  the  two  former  Corporations  to  the  Corporation  hereby 
created. 

Section  4. — Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  all  the  funds  of  said 
Corporation  shall  be  managed  and  appropriated  for  relieving, 
instructing,  and  employing  indigent  boys.  And  the  said  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  have  power  to  admit  into  their  Institution  any 
indigent  boy  above  the  age  of  five  years,  at  the  request  of  his 
parent  or  guardian  ;  and  to  accept  from  his  father,  or,  in  case 
of  his  death,  from  his  mother  or  guardian,  a  surrender  in 
writing  of  any  such  boy  to  the  care  and  direction  of  said 
Corporation.  And  they  may  take  into  said  Institution  any 
other  indigent  boys  residing  in  the  city  of  Boston,  who  have 
no  parent  or  guardian  within  the  Commonwealth.  And  all 
boys  so  admitted  shall  be  maintained  and  employed  in  said 
Institution,  and  shall  be  instructed  in  moral  and  religious 
duties,  and  the  learning  usually  taught  in  the  common  town 
schools  ;  and,  when  of  suitable  age,  shall  be  employed  in  a 
regular  course  of  labor,  and  be  so  instructed  in  agriculture, 
or  such  other  -  useful  occupations,  as  to  prepare  them  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood. 

Section  5. — Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  said  Corporation 
shall  have  authority  to  retain  and  employ  such  boys  on  their 
farm,  after  they  are  of  suitable  age  to  be  bound  out,  until 


the  age  of  twenty-one  years ;  or  they  may  bind  out  such  boys, 
when  of  suitable  age,  in  virtuous  families,  or  as  apprentices 
at  any  reputable  trade,  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
in  like  manner,  and  on  the  same  conditions,  as  overseers  of 
the  poor  may  by  law  bind  out  the  children  of  poor  persons 
settled  in  their  respective  towns.  Provided,  that  any  such  boy, 
who  shall  not  have  been  surrendered  to  said  Corporation  in  the 
manner  herein  provided,  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  Institution, 
or  the  person  to  whom  he  is  bound,  by  his  parent  or  guardian, 
upon  payment  to  said  Corporation  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  relief,  support,  and  instruction  of  such  boy. 

Section  6. — Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  said  two  former 
Corporations  shall  continue  to  exist,  so  far  only  as  to  enable 
them  to  take  any  donation  made  to  them  by  will  or  other¬ 
wise  ;  and,  in  case  of  such  donation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Corporation  hereby  created,  as  the  agent  and  successor  of 
either  of  such  former  Corporations,  to  demand  and  receive 
such  donation,  and  give  a  sufficient  discharge  and  release 
therefor,  which  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  made  by  the  Corporation 
to  which  said  donation  shall  be  given.  And  the  same  shall  be 
appropriated  in  the  manner  herein  provided  for  the  funds  of 
the  Corporation  hereby  created. 

Section  7. — Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Corporation  hereby  created  may  be  called  by  any  three  of 
the  Managers  or  Directors  of  either  of  said  former  Corporations, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  statute  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three,  chapter  eighty-three. 


[This  Act  passed  March  5,  1835.] 
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ADDITIONAL  ACTS. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


IN  THE  YEAR  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-EIGHT. 

[' Chapter  16.] 

AN  ACT 

RELATING  TO  THE  BOSTON  ASYLUM  AND  FARM  SCHOOL  FOR 

INDIGENT  BOYS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled ,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows :  — 

The  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys  are 
hereby  authorized  to  bind  out  boys  to  citizens  of  any  of  the 
New  England  States,  in  like  manner  and  upon  the  same  terms 
as  they  now  may  to  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth. 

[This  Act  passed  February  23,  1838.] 


IN  THE  YEAR  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  EIFTY-FOUR. 

[■ Chapter  71.] 

AN  ACT 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  ACTS  INCORPORATING  THE  BOSTON  ASYLUM 
AND  FARM  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIGENT  BOYS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

in  General  Court  assembled ,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 

as  follows : — 

*/ 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  existing  members  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for 
Indigent  Boys,  the  present  and  future  Boards  of  Managers 
shall  be  and  become  members,  with  all  the  rights  of  the 
Corporators. 


Section  2.  Said  Corporation  may  take  and  hold  real  and 
personal  estate  to  an  amount  in  value  not  exceeding  double 
that  authorized  by  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-five, 
chapter  twenty-eight,  to  which  this  act  is  in  addition  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  are  therein  specified. 

[This  Act  passed  March  9,  1854.] 


IN  THE  YEAR  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-EIGHT. 

[Chapter  78.] 

AN  ACT 

CONCERNING  SHELL  FISH  ON  THE  SHORES  AND  FLATS  OF 

Thompson’s  island. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled ,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same , 
as  follows  : — 

Section  1.  .  Whoever  takes  any  shell  fish  from  the  shores  or 
flats  of  Thompson’s  Island  in  Boston  Harbor,  without  the 
permit  of  the  Managers  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm 
School  for  Indigent  Boys,  or  the  Chief  of  the  Police  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  shall,  for  every  offence,  pay  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  •  five  dollars,  or  more  than  ten  dollars,  and  costs  of 
prosecution  ;  said  fine  to  be  recovered  by  complaint  before 
the  Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Section  2.  Any  constable  or  police  officer  of  the  City  of 
Boston  may,  without  a  warrant,  arrest  any  person  whom  he 
finds  in  the  act  of  taking  shell  fish  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  section  of  this  act,  or  in  the  act  of  carrying 
away  shell  fish  so  taken,  and  detain  him  in  some  place  of  safe¬ 
keeping  until  a  warrant  can  be  procured  against  such  person, 
upon  a  complaint  for  said  offence  ;  provided  that  such  detention 
shall  not  exceed  twenty-four  hours. 


[This  Act  approved  March  23,  1878.] 
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BY-LAWS 


OF  THE 


ARTICLE  I. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Corporation  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  not  less  than  six 
nor  more  than  twelve  Managers  ;  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  at 
each  Annual  Meeting  ;  and  all  officers  shall  hold  their  offices 
for  one  year,  and  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in 
their  stead. 


ARTICLE  II. 

MEETINGS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  holden  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  January,  at  such  place  and  hour  as  the 
Board  of  Managers  shall  direct,  at  which  meeting  the  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  shall  be  chosen,  and  the  Board  of  Managers 
and  the  Treasurer  shall  make  their  respective  reports. 

The  Board  of  Managers  may  call  special  meetings  of  the 
Corporation,  whenever  in  their  opinion  expedient,  and  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  call  them,  whenever  requested  to  do  so  in 
writing  by  twenty  members. 
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Notice  of  tlie  time  and  place  of  every  meeting  shall  be  given 
by  an  advertisement  in  some  newspaper  published  in  Boston, 
at  least  four  days  previous  to  the  meeting. 


ARTICLE  III. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  consist  of  the  President, 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Managers ;  four  of 
whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  holden  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  every  month,  at  such  place  and  hour  as 
they  shall  direct,  and  special  meetings  may  be  called  at 
any  time  by  the  President,  Vice-President,  or  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  Board  are  authorized  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  Board 
or  in  any  of  tlie  other  offices. 

The  Board  shall  have  the  entire  government  and  control 
of  the  Institution  and  its  officers  and  servants,  pupils,  farm, 
property  and  business. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

COMMITTEES. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  after  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  in  each  year,  the  following 
Committees  shall  be  appointed  by  nomination  of  the  President 
subject  to  tlie  approbation  of  the  Board,  namely  : 

1.  An  Executive  Committee  of  Five,  witli  the  addition  of 
the  Treasurer,  to  represent  the  Board  of  Managers  and  to  take 
the  immediate  charge  of  the  School,  including  the  household, 
farm  and  supplies,  with  authority  over  all  expenditures  not 
made  Ivy  either  of  the  committees  hereinafter  named.  This 
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Committee  shall  hold  stated  meetings,  at  which  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  shall  have  opportunity  to  propose  expenditures,  and 
none  shall  be  made  by  him  without  the  approval  of  the 
Committee.  The  same  Committee  shall  provide  for  visiting 
the  School  at  stated  times.  Two  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

2.  An  Admission  Committee  of  three,  to  investigate  each 
application  for  admission  as  to  age,  health,  birth-place,  settle¬ 
ment  and  all  other  qualifications ;  and  if  it  be  granted,  to 
admit  the  applicant,  and  to  report  it  in  a  formal  admission 
paper  to  the  Superintendent,  or  if  refused,  to  report  it  to  the 
Managers.  On  admitting  a  boy,  the  Committee  will  require 
from  the  parent  or  guardian,  if  any,  a  surrender  of  the  boy,  or 
else  an  agreement  to  leave  him  to  the  entire  control  of  the 
Managers  during  his  stay  at  the  School,  and  in  the  latter  case, 
the  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  urged  to  make  some  reasonable 
payment  towards  the  boy’s  expenses. 

3.  A  Discharge  Committee  of  three,  to  discharge  the  boys 
and  to  procure  situations  or  homes  for  them,  as  soon  as  they 
are  prepared  to  leave  the  School. 

Each  of  the  above  Committees  shall  meet  at  least  once  a 
month,  and  shall  report  in  writing  to  each  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Managers. 

4.  A  Finance  Committee  of  two,  to  advise  the  Treasurer 
as  to  the  mode  of  keeping  his  books,  accounts  and  securities, 
the  investment  of  money,  and  the  management  of  the  real  and 
personal  estate  belonging  to  the  Corporation. 

5.  A  Committee  on  the  Williams  Bequest,  of  three  members, 
to  attend  to  the  performance  of  the  conditions  of  that  bequest. 
For  this  purpose  they  shall  be  supplied  at  the  commencement 
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of  their  duties  with  a  printed  form  specifying  these  conditions, 
and  they  shall  report  within  the  first  two  months  of  their 
appointment,  whether  these  conditions  have  been  complied 
with,  or  whether  the  subject  matter  will  need  further  attention 
during  the  year. 


ARTICLE  V. 

TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  have  the  care  of  all  moneys 
and  securities  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  and  shall  manage 
the  same  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
He  shall  consult  with  the  Finance  Committee,  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  at  all  other  times  when 
required,  he  shall  render  a  full  accpunt  of  the  pecuniary 
concerns  of  the  Institution. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

SECRETARY. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  Corporation  and  of  the  Managers,  and  shall  give  notice 
of  their  respective  meetings,  at  least  four  days  before  such 
meetings  are  to  be  held. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

There  shall  be  a  Superintendent,  who  shall  have  the  more 
immediate  care  and  superintendence  of  the  pupils ;  and  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  remain  at  the  farm,  and  in  no  case  to  be  absent 
during  the  night,  without  permission  of  one  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  to  allow  no  boy  to  be  absent  at  night  from  the 
Institution  without  permission  from  the  same  Committee. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

ADMISSION  OF  FUriLS. 

Boys  over  seven  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Institution,  preference  being  given  to  boys  born  in  Boston. 
No  boy  over  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted  except 
by  vote  of  the  Managers. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Any  amendment  in  these  By-Laws  may  be  made  at  any 
meeting  called  with  accompanying  notice  of  the  amendment 
proposed,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present,  at  least  six 
members  attending  and  voting. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 


OF  THE 


FOR 


INDIGENT  BOYS. 


THOMPSON’S  ISLAND. 


1889. 


BOSTON : 


JAMES  F.  COTTER  &  CO.,  PRINTERS, 
165  Devonshire  Street. 


HOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

0 
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Several  years  having  elapsed  since  the  last  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  Report  concerning  the  Boston  Asylum 
and  Farm  School,  it  has  seemed  fit  to  the  Board  of 
Managers  that  a  statement  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  Institution  should  be  prepared  and  published. 

There  is  little  which  can  be  called  new  to  be 
reported.  The  School  has  gone  on,  year  by  year,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  of  old,  constantly  seeking  im¬ 
provement,  and  improving,  as  its  Managers  believe, 
with  the  increasing  experiences  and  resources  which 
time  has  brought  to  it;  but  without  any  very  marked 
changes  in  its  operations  or  its  circumstances.  The 
object,  therefore,  of  the  Report  now  made,  is  not  to 
give  an  account  of  anything  novel  or  unwonted,  but 
to  describe  once  more  the  work  of  the  School,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  excite  fresh  interest  in  its  old 
friends,  and  perhaps  gain  a  few  new  ones  from  a  com¬ 
munity  always  faithful  to  its  charitable  institutions. 

The  Farm  School  is  emphatically  a  Boston  Insti¬ 
tution.  It  dates  back  as  far  as  the  year  1814,  when 
the  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys  was  founded. 
Nearly  twenty  years  after,  in  1832,  a  second  institu¬ 
tion,  the  Boston  Farm  School,  was  organized  for 
“idle  and  morally  exposed’'  boys.  It  was  for  this 
organization  that  Thompson’s  Island  was  bought  in 
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i833>  but  as  the  work  begun  there  languished  while 
the  Boston  Asylum  was  suffering  from  the  dispro¬ 
portion  between  its  numbers  and  its  accommodations, 
the  managers  of  the  two  institutions  wisely  deter¬ 
mined  to  unite  them  in  one,  and  the  union  was 
effected  in  1835,  under  the  name  of  the  Boston 
Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys. 

The  familiar  name  of  the  Institution  from  that 
time  until  now  has  been  the  “Farm  School.”  Nor 
could  any  other  name  be  as  appropriate  as  this, 
which  includes  the  two  departments,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  Institution,  the  Farm,  with  its  out-of-door  labors 
and  exercises,  its  supplies  for  the  occupation  and  the 
sustenance  of  the  household;  and  the  School,  with 
its  studies,  its  recreations,  its  care  for  the  bodies  and 
the  minds  of  its  members,  their  home  as  well  as 
their  school. 

The  natural  advantages  of  the  island  have 
been  repeatedly  described.  With  ample  space,  one 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  a  fair  soil  susceptible  of 
improvement,  a  pure  air  charged  with  health  and 
vigor,  and  a  noble  prospect  over  sea  and  land,  town, 
country,  and  the  distant  hills,  the  School  is  situated 
where  every  good  impression  that  nature  can  make 
upon  its  inmates  is  freely  and  continually  made. 
The  Farm  School  has  abundant  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  its  island  domain. 

When  the  Asylum  was  removed  hither  it  brought 
52  boys  to  the  island.  This  was  in  June,  1835,  and 
in  the  fifty-four  years  since  then,  1594  boys  have 


been  admitted  to  the  Institution.  More  than  1600 
bows  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  large  number 
previously  cared  for  at  the  Asylum,  have  been 
educated  at  the  Farm  School. 

The  Corporation  is  strictly  private,  with  no  mem¬ 
bers  or  officers  of  State  or  City  appointment,  and 
the  means  to  carry  on  its  work  are  the  fruits  of 
individual  benevolence.  For  any  enlargement  of 
its  sphere,  any  improvements  upon  its  lands  and 
buildings,  or  its  equipment  as  a  School  or  home,  the 
Institution  must  depend  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  upon  the  liberality  of  those  who  know  its 
wants  and  have  the  means  to  supply  them. 

Such  is  its  character  as  a  Corporation.  As  a 
charity,  its  object  is  the  care  of  indigent  boys.  The 
purpose  of  the  Farm  School  of  1832,  in  providing 
for  the  morally  exposed,  is  by  no  means  abandoned; 
but  the  actually  vicious  are  not  considered  proper 
subjects  of  treatment,  nor  is  the  Institution  in  any 
technical  sense,  a  Reformatory.  Undoubtedly  it 
does  much,  as  it  ought  to  do,  in  the  way  of 
reforming  any  bad  habits  of  the  boys  whom  it 
receives,  and  in  caring  for  the  morally  exposed  as 
well  as  the  indigent,  it  is  constantly  engaged  in 
offices  of  reformation.  But  it  is  not  a  Reform 
School,  strictly  so  called,  nor  does  it  intentionally 
admit  any  boys  for  whom  a  Reform  School  is  a 
suitable  place.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest 

precautions  are  adopted  against  receiving  such  as 

» 

these;  and  one  of  the  By-laws  of  the  Corporation 
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expressly  enjoins  that  “No  boy  shall  be  admitted, 
who  from  his  character  or  other  cause,  is  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  the 
Institution,  or  otherwise  injuriously  affect  them.” 

The  physical  condition  of  the  boys  is  generally 
remarkably  good.  Their  regular  habits,  with 
abundance  of  fresh  air  and  wholesome  food,  under 
the  eye  of  directors  and  teachers  devoted  to  their 
welfare,  lead  to  almost  unbroken  health. 

Mr.  William  A.  Morse,  for  over  thirty  years  the 
Superintendent  of  the  school,  owing  to  advancing 
years  was  obliged  to  resign  his  position  last  year. 
The  best  portion  of  his  life  was  given  to  the 
work  at  the  school,  and  the  amount  of  good 
accomplished  by  him  during  this  long  term  of 
years  is  incalculable.  The  school  is  now  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bradley, 
Superintendent  and  Matron  respectively.  They 
have  held  their  positions  for  about  a  year,  and 
the  present  satisfactory  condition  of  the  school 
shows  that  they  thoroughly  understand  the  work 
recjiiired  of  them. 

Besides  the  Superintendent  and  Matron  there  is  a 
head  master,  Mr.  F.  E.  Allard,  and  an  assistant,  Miss 
Barnes.  The  studies  taught  are  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  written  and  mental  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  history,  drawing,  &c.  Vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music  are  also  taught.  The  skill  attained 
by  the  band  is  such  as  surprises  and  delights 
visitors ;  and  boys  who  have  shown  a  capacity 
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and  taste  for  music  have  in  several  instances 

obtained  situations  where  they  earned  a  good 

living,  by  following  as  a  profession  the  art  they 

began  at  the  school.  The  new  building,  erected 

in  1 88 1,  was  needed  chiefly  to  carry  out  an  idea 

of  the  Managers  that  something  in  the  nature  of 

an  industrial  school  would  be  a  useful  addition 

to  the  course  of  study.  Besides  carpenters’  tools, 

a  printing  press  with  the  necessary  outfit  of  type, 

etc.,  and  a  small  forge  has  been  erected.  A 

shoe  shop,  also,  where  all  the  repairing  of  the 
*  .  ■  < 

boots  and  shoes  is  done  by  the  boys,  has  recently 
been  started.  The  experiment  has  already  shown 
the  wisdom  and  practicability  of  the  plan. 

Under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Chapman,  the  older  boys  have  become  familiar  with 
the  care  and  use  of  carpenters’  tools,  and*  acquire  a 
degree  of  skill  which  must  be  valuable  to  them  in 
whatever  path  of  life  they  select  on  leaving  the 
school.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  turned  their 
attention  rather  to  printing,  and  do  very  good  work. 

A  large  part  of  the  farm  labor  is  done  by  the 
boys,  who  thus  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of 
husbandry.  A  small  steamer  belongs  to  the  school, 
and  is  used  during  six  months  of  the  year  for  all 
necessary  communications  with  the  city.  The  Super¬ 
intendent  holds  an  engineer’s  certificate,  and  under 
him  some  one  boy,  at  least,  is  always  gaining  such  a 
familiarity  with  a  steam  engine  that  he  is  ready,  on 
leaving  the  school,  to  take  a  berth  as  an  assistant 
engineer. 
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During  one  half  of  the  year,  one  day  in  each 
month  is  appropriated  to  the  visits  of  parents  and 
friends  of  the  pupils,  who  come  in  great  numbers 
from  the  city  by  steamboat.  These  “friends’  days” 
are  a  pleasant  break  in  the  routine  of  school  life. 
About  two  hours  is  spent  in  social  enjoyment. 

Another  class  of  visitors  is  mentioned  in  the 
Superintendent’s  report.  “During  the  year  nineteen 
different  clergymen  of  different  denominations,  sev¬ 
eral  business  men,  and  two  ladies,  have  given  their 
services  on  different  Sunday  mornings.  Strangers 
always  awaken  interest,  and  the  same  truths,  uttered 
by  each  in  his  or  her  own  peculiar  way,  make  an 
impression  which  could  not  be  made  were  we 
confined  to  one  chosen  speaker.” 

The  school,  the  farm,  and  the  workshop,  with 
constant  nToral  training  under  the  eye  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  are  the  influences  under  which  the  boys 
are  brought  up  and  fitted  to  become  useful  members 
of  the  community.  The  age  of  admission  is  from 
seven  to  twelve.  No  exact  period  is  fixed  for 
discharge ;  as  individual  boys  differ  widely  in  their 
physical  and  mental  development.  As  a  general 
rule  it  is  expected  that  by  the  time  He  is  sixteen 
years  old  a  boy  should  be  willing  and  able  to  go  out 
and  make  a  start  in  life  for  himself. 

The  Discharge  Committee  receives  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  farmers  or  others  who  desire  to  hire  boys; 
or  in  cases  where  a  pupil  shows  a  strong  love  and 
aptitude  for  any  particular  pursuit,  efforts  are  made 
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to  place  him  where  he  can  follow  out  the  bent  of  his 
mind.  Good  evidence  of  the  employer’s  respect¬ 
ability  and  fitness  for  the  trust  he  undertakes,  are 
demanded  in  all  cases:  and  if  the  inquiries  are 
satisfactorily  answered  the  boy  leaves  the  Island  to 
begin  the  world.  The  Committee  on  boys  who 
have  left  the  school  exercise  a  supervision  over  all 
boys  who  on  leaving  are  not  returned  to  their 
families,  until  the  boys  reach  the  age  of  eighteen 


years. 


STATISTICS. 


The  number  of  boys  at  the  Island  is  generally 
about  one  hundred  —  which  is  about  as  many  as  can 
well  be  accommodated  and  cared  for.  On  the  ist 


of  January,  1889,  the  number  was  one  hundred,  of 
whom  eighteen  had  neither  parent  living,  and  sixty- 
four  had  one  parent  only;  sixty-eight  were  born  in 
Massachusetts;  twenty-six  had  been  admitted  and 
nineteen  discharged  the  preceding  year.  The  farm 
products  in  1888  were  stated  in  the  Superintendent’s 
report  to  be  as  follows: 


English  Hay, 
Salt  Hay,  . 
Fodder, 

Corn, 

Roots, 

Potatoes, 

Onions, 

Oats,  . 
Cabbages,  . 
Squash, 
Apples, 

Milk,  . 


65  Tons. 

1  o  “ 

8  “ 

201  Bushels. 


592 


u 


225 

10 

IOO 

1,000  Heads. 

500  Pounds. 

50  Barrels. 

85  Qts.  per  day,  Average. 


IO 


For  the  last  few  years  the  Farm  School  has  been 
very  much  crippled  for  want  of  funds,  and  though 
the  Managers  have  consented  to  receive  boys  up 
to  the  full  number,  this  has  only  been  done  at  the 
cost  of  an  increasing  debt.  For  the  past  ten  years 
the  expenses  have  exceeded  the  income  from 
invested  funds  and  the  board  of  boys,  by  an 
amount  averaging  $3,400  per  annum;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  payment  for  the  board  of  a  few 
boys,  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Boylston  Fund, 
this  deficit  would  exceed  $5,000  per  year.  The 
result  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  the  School  is, 
at  the  present  time,  $10,000  in  debt,  and  the 
Managers  are  anxious  to  wipe  out  this  debt  of 
$10,000,  and  to  secure  a  further  sum  of  $100,000, 
to  be  added  to  the  permanent  fund,  to  put  the 
School  on  a  satisfactory  footing. 

The  Managers  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  make  the  needs  of  the  Farm  School 
known,  to  have  them  supplied,  and  that  the  friends 
of  the  Institution  will  be  unwilling  to  allow  its 
powers  to  be  crippled,  or  its  work  to  be  neglected 
from  the  want  of  a  larger  endowment. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

4 

/  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm 
School  for  Indigent  Boys ,  a  corporation  under  the  Laws  of 
Massachusetts ,  the  sum  of  dollars , 

to  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corporation. 


*  REQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Farm  School,  a  boy  must  be  over 
seven  and  under  twelve  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  fair  physical  condition.  The  institution  does  not  admit  bad 
boys.  A  paper,  relinquishing  the  boy  to  the  School  until  he  is 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  signed  by  the  parents  or  guardian  ;  but 
if  they  are  able  to  provide  a  decent  |nd  proper  home  for  him  when 
he  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  is  returned  to  them.  Other¬ 
wise  the  School  finds  a  good  place  for  the  boy,  and  exercises  a 
watchful  care  for  him. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  Henry  S.  Grew,  36 
Hawley  Street,  Boston  ;  and  persons  wishing  to  receive  boys  into 
their  homes  should  apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Charles  H.  Brad¬ 
ley,  P.  O.  Box  i486,  Boston. 


* 
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REPORT. 

( 


The  history  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for 
Indigent  Boys  for  the  year  1890  presents  nothing  unusual. 

This  private  institution,  through  its  somewhat  isolated  sit¬ 
uation  on  Thompson’s  Island  in  Boston  Harbor,  makes  excep¬ 
tional  demands  on  the  fidelity  and  efficiency  of  those  connected 
with  it,  and  during  the  past  year,  as  in  former  years,  these 
demands  have  been  thoroughly  and  faithfully  met,  so  that  the 
Farm  School  has  well  fulfilled  its  founders’  desires  to  “take 
the  young  from  the  midst  of  temptation,  shield  them  in  their 
tender  years,  give  them  proper  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
culture  and  thus  open  for  them  a  happy  future  by  making  them 
exemplary  and  useful  citizens.” 

The  oldest  of  the  various  institutions  with  similar  aims, 
having  been  incorporated  in  1835,  the  Farm  School  is  espe¬ 
cially  fitted  to  accomplish  the  utmost  its  friends  could  desire. 
By  means  of  its  above-mentioned  situation  it  possesses  two 

especial  advantages  peculiar  to  itself;  first,  that  the  boys  are 

✓ 

entirely  separated  from  any  contaminating  surroundings  or 
influences,  and,  second,  as  they  live  on  an  island,  they  become 
expert  swimmers,  skilled  in  the  management  of  both  sail  and 
row-boats,  —  miniature  sailors,  in  fact,  who  can  distinguish 
between  a  capful  and  a  gale  of  wind,  while  some  receive  care¬ 
ful  instruction  in  the  management  of  the  engines  of  the  small 
steamer  which  is  one  of  the  valuable  and  useful  possessions  of 
the  Corporation. 
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The  constant  exercise  on  the  water  with  the  healthy  work 
on  the  farm,  and  the  simple,  wholesome  food  has  maintained  the 
health  of  the  school  at  the  same  remarkable  standard  as  in  pre- 

t 

vious  years.  Of  the  1,600  odd  boys,  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  school  since  its  doors  were  thrown  open,  most  of 
whom  are  now  filling  honorable  positions  in  the  various  walks 
of  life,  but  two  have  died  from  disease  during  their  stay  on  the 
island. 

A  visitor  to  the  School  at  the  present  time  would  be  pleas¬ 
antly  struck  by  the  vigorous  frames  and  cheerful,  ruddy  coun¬ 
tenances  of  the  boys,  whether  he  saw  them  at  work  or  at  play, 
—  in  the  school-room,  acquiring  a  common-school  education  ; 
in  the  industrial  building,  learning  carpentry,  printing,  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  etc.  ;  or,  coasting  and  skating  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  tending  their  gardens,  playing  base-ball,  or  working 
on  the  farm,  which  is  a  recreation  for  nearly  all. 

A  short  account  of  the  work  in  the  various  departments  will 
be  found  in  the  Superintendent’s  Report,  which  accompanies 
this. 

The  School  is  still  hampered  by  lack  of  means,  the  expenses 
exceeding  the  income  by  between  three  and  four  thousand 
dollars  every  year ;  and  many  much-needed  improvements, 
one  of  which  is  telephonic  communication  with  the  main  land, 
are  of  necessity  postponed.  The  Managers  sincerely  trust, 
that,  amid  the  many  demands  made  on  the  purses  of  charitably- 
disposed  persons,  the  needs  of  this  institution  which  does  so 
much  good  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  manner,  will  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


Number  of  boys  in  the  School,  January  i,  1890,  96  ;  admitted 
y;  discharged  12. 

Number  at  close  of  year  December  31,  1890,  92,  including 
one  returned,  who  was  placed  out  in  1889. 

Average  age  thirteen  years.  Of  the  seven  boys  admitted, 
the  average  age  was  ten  years. 

Of  the  twelve  discharged,  four  were  returned  to  their  friends, 
five  were  placed  with  farmers,  one  was  given  a  position  in  a 
machine-shop,  one  was  given  a  position  as  an  assistant  en¬ 
gineer,  and  one  was  given  a  clerkship. 

The  schools,  under  the  present  efficient  management,  have 
shown  marked  improvement  in  scholarship  and  deportment. 
The  conduct  and  character  of  the  boys  has  been  excellent. 

Each  and  all  of  the  holidays  were  fittingly  observed. 

We  have  been  proud  of  the  band  during  the  past  year,  and 
great  credit  is  due  its  teacher  for  his  earnest,  patient  work. 

The  bank  has  continued  to  prosper.  The  deposits  have  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  depositors  have  received  considerable  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  from  its  workings.  Some  boys  have  asked,  on 
leaving  the  School,  if  they  could  be  allowed  to  send  their 
small  earnings  to  the  Farm  School  Bank.  Amount  on  deposit 
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$260. 

The  plan  of  work  adopted  in  1889  has  worked  well.  It 
gives  to  each  boy,  in  turn,  a  chance  in  doors  and  out,  and  in 
all  the  various  departments.  When  a  boy  shows  a  marked 
fitness  and  inclination  for  some  especial  work,  such  as  printing, 
painting  or  engineering,  he  is  encouraged  and  given  more 
time  to  devote  to  that  particular  branch. 
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The  division  of  time  is  as  follows  :  Three  and  three-quarter 
hours  for  school,  four  hours  for  work,  six  and  three-quarter 
hours  for  play  and  meals,  and  nine  and  one-half  hours  for 
sleep. 

In  the  Industrial  Department,  the  boys,  under  the  painstak¬ 
ing  instructor,  have  done  a  variety  of  carpenter-work,  and  have 
done  it  well.  They  have  been  taught  the  names  and  uses  of 
tools,  knotting  and  splicing  ropes,  the  elementary  principles  of 
blacksmithing,  etc.,  and,  in  addition,  have  made  all  the  general 
repairs  on  the  buildings,  tools,  furniture  and  utensils  of  the 
institution,  including  much  painting,  besides  tapping  and  re¬ 
pairing  shoes  for  the  whole  school.  The  success  of  the  print¬ 
ing  department  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that,  after  paying  for 
the  services  of  an  instructor  for  two  weeks,  and  for  the  repairs 
on  the  press,  a  large  amount  of  new  type  was  purchased,  and 
a  profit  of  $32  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer.  Such  a  variety 
of  work  fits  the  graduates  all  the  better  for  what  they  are 
called  upon  to  do  when  they  leave  the  school. 

The  farm  and  the  work  upon  it  has  received  careful  atten¬ 
tion,  and  is  in  better  condition  than  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  crops,  especially  the  hay  crop,  were  very  good. 


List  of  Live  Stock, 

2  Bulls, 

1  Boar, 

19  Cows  and  Heifers, 

1  Yearling  Heifer, 

3  Calves, 

2  Breeding  Sows, 


December  31,  1890. 

26  Hogs, 

1  Yoke  of  Steers, 
1  Pair  Horses, 

50  Hens, 

5  Ducks, 
xi  Turkeys. 


The  plan  adopted  of  visiting  the  boys  after  they  have  left 
the  School  has  proved  most  advantageous,  as  it  shows  them 
that  there  is  still  some  one  who  will  guard  their  interests  and 
give  them  counsel  and  advice.  The  visitor  reports  that  all 


the  boys  placed  out  during  the  past  year  have  given  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

The  School  is  indebted  to  the  following  named  persons  and 
firms  : 

Smith  &  Winchester,  for  an  iron  pump. 

William  Garrison  Reed,  for  negatives  of  the  School,  and  cards 
for  mounting  photographs. 

BostorwType  Foundry,  for  a  tablet  press. 

James  T.  Jones,  for  telephone  accommodation. 

J.  R.  Morse,  for  band  books  and  music. 

George  T.  Angell,  for  twenty-four  copies  of  “  Black  Beauty.” 

L.  Prang  &  Co.,  for  art  cards. 

Harbor  Master  Bragdon  and  Lieutenant  Swan  of  the  “  Pro¬ 
tector,”  and  to  Miss  Dexter,  Matron  of  the  Church  Home,  South 
Boston,  for  various  kindnesses. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  for  tickets  of  admission. 

E.  S.  Merchant,  Agent  of  the  Gloucester  Steamboat  Company, 
for  wharf  privileges. 

The  boys  especially  enjoyed  the  lectures  given  by  William  T. 
Adams,  and  the  entertainments  by  the  clerks  of  Joseph  Breck  & 
Sons. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  give  much  credit  to  the  valuable  aid 
and  co-operation  of  the  teachers  and  officers. 


Extracts  from  Letters  to  the  Superintendent 


FROM  BOYS  WHO  HAVE  LEFT  THE  SCHOOL. 


“July  18,  1890. 

“Mr.  G.  is  going  to  let  me  have  a  strawberry  bed  another  year. 
I  shall  set  the  plants  out  next  month,  and  have  all  I  can  make.  I 
will  let  you  know  the  result.  Mr.  G.  has  bees.  They  have  swarmed 
a  number  of  times.  He  gave  me  the  two  last  swarms.  I  hived 
them  all  right;  but  one  swarm  left  after  they  had  been  hived  a 
week.  I  expect  to  go  to  school  this  fall. 

“  P.  S.  Mrs.  G.  gave  me  a  middle  name.  She  said  she  thought 
I  was  worth  one.” 


“September  15,  1890. 

“  I  am  getting  on  very  nicely,  and  have  found  out  one  thing,  that 
is,  the  more  I  try  to  please  others,  the  more  others  try  to  please 
me. 

“  I  have  joined  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  have  got  acquainted  with  a 
good  many  of  the  boys.” 


“June  23,  1889. 

“  I  like  up  in  Vermont  very  much,  and  I  like  my  place  very 
much. 

“  Mr.  C.  has  thirty-five  head  of  red  Devon  cattle,  and  has  got  a 
pair  of  steers  which  he  is  going  to  let  me  break  this  fall.  I  go  to 
church  every  Sunday.  Give  my  love  to  all  the  boys,  and  tell  them 
I  miss  all  of  them.  I  will  close  now,  with  love  to  all  the  folks  and 
to  the  baby.” 
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“February  26,  1889. 

“  I  am  getting  along  finely  at  my  place,  and  thank  you  again  for 
securing  it  for  me.  It  is  a  chance  a  boy  don’t  get  every  day.” 


“January  16,  1891. 

“Dear  Mr.  Bradley:  —  My  visit  to  the  school  brought  back 
many  pleasant  remembrances  of  the  happy  times  I  have  had  there. 
I  can  never  think  of  the  school  with  other  than  the  best  wishes  for 
its  future  prosperity  and  the  kindest  thoughts  toward  all  its 
inmates. 

“  It  was  my  home  for  so  long  a  time  I  can  never  forget  it,  or  my 
love  and  interest  in  it  dry  up.  I  feel  that  I  can  never  repay  the 
school  and  its  friends  for  all  it  has  done  for  me,  and  I  am  trying  to 
make  the  most  of  this  splendid  chance  of  getting  an  education 
which  I  now  have.  Remember  me  to  all,  and  believe  me 

“Yours  truly, - ” 
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LIST  OF  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYES 

ON  THOMPSON’S  ISLAND. 


Mr.  CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY 
Mrs.  MARY  C.  BRADLEY 
Mr.  D.  H.  HOLMES 
Mrs.  L.  J.  BLAISDELL 
Miss  A.  M.  BARNES 
Mr.  C.  H.  CHAPMAN  . 

Mr.  D.  P.  DYER 
-  Mr.  A.  H.  JENKINS  . 

Mrs.  ALMA  R1KER  . 

Miss  ROSE  ROYCE, 

Miss  L.  S.  WRIGHT, 

Miss  C.  J.  GALER,  J-  . 
Miss  A.  HAMMOND, 

Miss  U.  B.  BREWSTER,. 

Mr.  F.  P.  BUXTON  . 

Mr.  E.  M.  HEAL 


Superintendent. 
.  .  Matron. 

.  Plaster. 
.  .  Teacher. 

(i 

.  Instructor. 

.  Supervisor. 
.  Watchman. 
Assistant  Matron. 


House  Employes. 


Farmer. 

Garde7ier. 


ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 


Commonweal'll)  of  QTlasgactjuecRe, 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FIVE. 

[Chapter  28.] 

i 

AN  ACT 

TO  INCORPORATE  THE  BOSTON  ASYLUM  AND  FARM  SCHOOL. 

FOR  INDIGENT  BOYS. 

m 

Section  i.  —  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcp- 
resentatives  in  General  Court  assembled ,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same ,  That  the  two  Corporations  entitled  “The  Boston 
Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys”  and  “The  Proprietors  of  the 
Boston  Farm  School,”  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  united 
into  one  Corporation,  by  the  name  of  “The  Boston  Asylum 
and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys,”  with  all  the  powers 
contained  in  the  statute  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  chapter  eighty-three. 

Sect.  2.  —  Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  all  persons  who  are 
members  for  life  of  either  of  the  said  former  Corporations,  or 
who  shall  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  in  one  payment  to  the 
Corporation  hereby  created,  shall  be  members  for  life  of 
the  Corporation  hereby  created.  And  every  person  who  shall 
subscribe  and  pay  to  the  said  Corporation  a  sum  not  less  than 
three  dollars  annually,  shall  be  a  member  thereof  so  long  as 
he  continues  to  pay  the  same. 


Sect.  3.  —  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  Corporation 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  successor  to  the  said  first 
named  Corporations,  and  may  take  and  hold  free  from  taxes, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in 
value,  and  personal  estate  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  shall  be  authorized  to  receive  and  hold  all  property 
belonging  to  the  said  former  Corporations.  And  the  Managers 
and  Officers  of  the  two  former  Corporations  who  are  now  in 
office,  or  the  major  part  of  them  respectively,  are  empowered 
at  any  time  within  three  months  to  make  any  deeds  or  instru¬ 
ments  that  shall  be  considered  proper  or  convenient  for  con¬ 
firming  the  said  assignment  and  transfer  of  the  property  of 
the  two  former  Corporations  to  the  Corporation  hereby 
created. 

Sect.  4.  — Be  it  further  e7iacted ,  That  all  the  funds  of  said 
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Corporation  shall  be  managed  and  appropriated  for  relieving, 
instructing,  and  employing  indigent  boys.  And  the  said  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  have  power  to  admit  into  their  Institution  any 
indigent  boy  above  the  age  of  five  years,  at  the  request  of  his 
parent  or  guardian  ;  and  to  accept  from  his  father,  or,  in  case 
of  his  death,  from  his  mother  or  guardian,  a  surrender  in 
writing  of  any  such  boy  to  the  care  and  direction  of  said 
Corporation.  And  they  may  take  into  said  Institution  any 
other  indigent  boys  residing  in  the  city  of  Boston,  who  have 
no  parent  or  guardian  within  the  Commonwealth.  And  all 
boys  so  admitted  shall  be  maintained  and  employed  in  said 
Institution,  and  shall  be  instructed  in  moral  and  religious 
duties,  and  the  learning  usually  taught  in  the  common  town 
schools ;  and,  when  of  suitable  age,  shall  be  employed  in  a 
regular  course  of  labor,  and  be  so  instructed  in  agriculture, 
or  such  other  useful  occupations,  as  to  prepare  them  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood. 

Sect.  5.  —  Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  said  Corporation 
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shall  have  authority  to  retain  and  employ  such  boys  on  their 
farm,  after  they  are  of  suitable  age  to  be  bound  out,  until  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  ;  or  they  may  bind  out  such  boys 
when  of  suitable  age,  in  virtuous  families,  or  as  apprentices 
at  any  reputable  trade,  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  in 
like  manner,  and  on  the  same  conditions,  as  overseers  of  the 
poor  may,  by  law,  bind  out  the  children  of  poor  persons  settled 
in  their  respective  towns.  Provided,  that  any  such  boy,  who 
shall  not  have  been  surrendered  to  said  Corporation  in  the 
manner  herein  provided,  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  or-the  person  to  whom  he  is  bound,  by  his  parent  or 
guardian,  upon  payment  to  said  Corporation  of  the  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  relief,  support,  and  instruction  of  such 
boy. 

Sect.  6.  —  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  two  former 
Corporations  shall  continue  to  exist,  so  far  only  as  to  enable 
them  to  take  any  donation  made  to  them  by  will  or  other¬ 
wise  ;  and,  in  case  of  such  donation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Corporation  hereby  created,  as  the  agent  and  successor  of 
either  of  such  former  Corporations,  to  demand  and  receive 
such  donation,  and  give  a  sufficient  discharge  and  release 
therefor,  which  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  made  by  the  Corporation 
to  which  said  donation  shall  be  given.  And  the  same  shall  be 
appropriated  in  the  manner  herein  provided  for  the  funds  of 
the  Corporation  hereby  created. 

Sect.  7. —  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Corporation  hereby  created  may  be  called  by  any  three  of 
the  Managers  or  Directors  of  either  of  said  former  Corpora¬ 
tions,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  statute  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  chapter  eighty-three. 


[This  Act  passed  March  5,  1835.] 


ADDITIONAL  ACTS. 


(Commotumttlt  of  ^HassacHusctts. 

IN  THE  YEAR  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  TIIIRTY-EIGHT. 

[Chapter  16.] 

AN  ACT 

Relating  to  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
Geiieral  Court  assembled ,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same ,  as 
follows :  — 

The  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys  are 
hereby  authorized  to  bind  out  boys  to  citizens  of  any  of  the 
New  England  States,  in  like  manner  and  upon  the  same  terms 
as  they  now  may  to  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth. 

[This  Act  was  passed  February  23,  1838.] 


IN  THE  YEAR  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-FOUR. 

[Chapter  71.] 

AN  ACT 

In  Addition  to  the  Acts  Incorporating  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm 

School  for  Indigent  Boys. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows :  — 

Section  i.  In  addition  to  the  existing  members  of  the 
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Corporation  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  In¬ 
digent  Boys,  the  present  and  future  Boards  of  Managers  shall 
be  and  become  members,  with  all  the  rights  of  the  Corpora- 
tors. 

Sect.  2.  Said  Corporation  may  take  and  hold  real  and 
personal  estate  to  an  amount  in  value  not  exceeding  double 
that  authorized  by  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-five, 
chapter  twenty-eight,  to  which  this  Act  is  in  addition,  and 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  are  therein  specified. 

[This  Act  passed  March  9,  1854.] 


IN  THE  YEAR  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-EIGHT. 


[Chapter  78.] 

AN  ACT 

Concerning  Shell  Fish  on  the  Shores  and  Flats  of  Thompson’s 

Island. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Court  assembled ,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same ,  as 
follows : 

Section  i.  Whoever  takes  any  shell  fish  from  the  shores  or 
flats  of  Thompson’s  Island  in  Boston  Harbor,  without  the 
permit  of  the  Managers  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm 
School  for  Indigent  Boys,  or  the  Chief  of  the  Police  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  shall,  for  every  offence,  pay  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  five  dollars,  or  more  than  ten  dollars,  and  costs  of  prose¬ 
cution  ;  said  fine  to  be  recovered  by  complaint  before  the 
Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Sect.  2.  Any  constable  or  police  officer  of  the  City  of 
Boston  may,  without  a  warrant,  arrest  any  person  whom  he 
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finds  in  the  act  of  taking  shell  fish  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  section  of  this  Act,  or  in  the  act  of  carrying 
away  shell  fish  so  taken,  and  detain  him  in  some  place  of  safe¬ 
keeping  until  a  warrant  can  be  procured  against  such  person, 
upon  a  complaint  for  said  offence  ;  provided  that  such  deten¬ 
tion  shall  not  exceed  twenty-four  hours. 

* 

[This  Act  approved  March  23,  1878.] 
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INFORMATION. 


Requisites  for  Admission. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Farm  School,  a  boy  must  be  over 
seven  and  under  twelve  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  fair  physical  condition.  The  institution  does  not  admit  bad 
boys.  A  paper,  relinquishing  the  boy  to  the  School  until  he  is 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  signed  by  the  parents  or  guardian;  but 
if  they  are  able  to  provide  a  decent  and  proper  home  for  him  when 
he  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  is  returned  to  them.  Other¬ 
wise  the  School  finds  a  good  place  for  the  boy,  and  exercises  a 
watchful  care  for  him. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  Henry  S.  Grew, 
36  Hawley  Street,  Boston. 

Discharges. 

Persons  wishing  to  receive  boys  into  their  homes  should  apply 
to  the  Superintendent,  Charles  H.  Bradley,  P.  O.  Box  i486, 
Boston. 


School  Address,  Box  i486,  Boston,  Mass.  Landing,  Foot  of 
O  Street,  South  Boston,  Mass. ;  also  South  Boston  Yacht  Club 
Wharf,  and  once  a  week  in  Summer  north  side  of  Central  Wharf, 
Gloucester  Boat  Landing. 

Telegrams  and  Important  Matter  will  reach  the  school  by 
courtesy  of  the  Harbor  Master,  Police  Station  8,  Battery  Street, 
Boston. 

General  Visiting  Days  by  Nantasket  Boat,  once  a  month,  from 
May  to  October.  At  other  times  by  arrangement  with  the  Super¬ 
intendent. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm 
School  for  Indigent  Boys,  a  corporatio7i  under  the  Laws  of 
Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  dollars, 

to  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corporation. 


REPORT 


The  Committee  to  which  is  intrusted  the  duty  of  preparing 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
usually  finds  that  duty  a  pleasant  one,  and  this  year  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule,  as  there  is  nothing  to  chronicle  except 
progress  in  the  various  departments  under  faithful  teachers,  a 
constant  increase  in  the  cheerful,  happy  manners  of  the  boys, 
and  on  the  part  of  all  connected  with  the  institution  a  grow¬ 
ing  faith  in  its  promising  future. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  improvement  of  the  year,  for 
#the  general  good  of  the  school,  has  been  the  signing  of  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Water  Commissioners  of  Boston,  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Cochituate  Water,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
brought  over  from  Squantum  early  in  the  spring.  This  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Metropolitan  water  service  to  our  island  will 
supply  a  most  serious  want,  relieve  the  Managers  of  much 
anxiety  concerning  one  of  the  most  important  sanitary  re¬ 
quirements,  and  also  provide  an  efficient  means  of  extinguish¬ 
ing  fires. 

In  the  educational  department,  the  past  year  has  been 
marked  by  the  introduction  of  the  Sloyd  system  of  work  in 
wood,  a  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Superintend¬ 
ent’s  report.  A  photogravure  of  the  work  shop  is  also  given. 

A  gratifying  and  most  encouraging  improvement  in  the 
class  of  boys  offered  for  admission  should  be  noticed.  Es¬ 
pecial  attention  is  called  to  the  way  in  which  the  boys  are 
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followed  up  and  kept  under  kind  but  thorough  supervision 
after  they  leave  the  Island.  The  wages  of  all  boys  sent 
out  from  the  school  are  collected  for  them  until  they  are 
eighteen  years  of  age,  put  at  interest,  and  the  resulting 
amount  handed  over  when  they  are  twenty-one,  thus  helping 
all  to  make  a  start  in  the  world  when  they  come  of  age. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  details  of  the  general 
work  of  the  institution,  and  that  it  is  appreciated  by  those 
whom  it  seeks  to  aid  is  shown  by  the  steadily  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men  who  look  back  to  the  island,  not  only  as  to 
a  loved  home  and  school,  but  also  as  a  place  where  they 
gladly  apply  for  valuable  advice  and  guidance  in  grappling 
with  the  practical  difficulties  of  life. 

Again  wc  call  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  public  to  the 
financial  condition  of  this  most  useful  school.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  the  deficit  during  the 
past  year  was  well  over  $5,000,  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  # 
a  strict  economy,  commensurate  with  the  proper  growth  and 
development  of  the  institution,  was  practised.  Besides  meet¬ 
ing  this  deficiency  in  current  expenses  during  the  coming 
year,  an  additional  sum  of  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  will  be 
needed  for  the  extension  of  the  pier,  which  has  become  a 
necessity  owing  to  the  Boston  and  Hingham  Steamboat  Com¬ 
pany  declining  to  land  passengers,  on  account  of  the  shallow 
water.  In  behalf  of  the  many  visitors,  including  the  parents 
and  guardians  of  the  boys,  who  have  used  this  mode  of 
reaching  the  Island,  we  appeal  to  the  friends  of  our  school  to 
provide  the  sum  needed  for  this  work. 


LOOKING  SOUTH  FROM  MAIN  BUILDINGS. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


In  submitting  my  fourth  Annual  Report  and  reviewing  the 
year  1891,  I  am  first  of  all  reminded  of  the  general  good 
favor  in  which  this  school  stands.  We  have  not  one  really 
serious  disaster  to  chronicle.  No  deaths,  but  little  sickness, 
and  fewer  accidents  than  might  be  expected,  among  so  many 
young  active  boys.  With  truth  it  can  be  said,  happiness  and 
contentment  have  prevailed,  with  a  general  sincere  intention 
to  do  right. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  since  opening,  1,643. 

Number  in  school,  January  1,  1891,  92;  16  were  admitted; 
2  returned  ;  2  re-located. 

In  the  school,  January  T,  1892,  98. 

Average  number  during  the  year,  97. 

Average  age  of  boys  admitted,  10  years,  2  months. 

Average  age  of  boys  in  the  school,  January  1,  1892,  13 
years,  4  months. 

Average  age  of  those  discharged,  15  years,  6  1-2  months. 

Schools. 

Our  course  of  study,  of  the  Grammar  School  grade,  with 
slight  additions,  forms  an  ample  foundation  for  our  boys  to 
build  upon  in  any  of  the  fields  which  they  are  likely  to  enter. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  reading,  writing  and  spelling. 
The  teachers  have  been  faithful,  studying  to  stimulate  and 
interest  their  pupils. 
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Library. 

0 

Closely  associated  with  the  regular  school  work  is  the 
Library  of  carefully  selected  books.  The  addition  in  the 
spring  of  seventy-five  volumes,  and  the  printing  of  a  Cata¬ 
logue,  with  Library  Cards,  stimulated  the  interest  for  whole¬ 
some  reading,  and  many  profitable  hours  have  been  spent 
with  the  books,  the  papers  and  magazines  in  the  Reading 
Room.  Our  own  paper,  The  Island  Shadow ,  read  every  alter¬ 
nate  Thursday  evening,  is  written  and  arranged  by  the  boys, 
outside  of  the  regular  school  hours,  and  is  quite  an  educator 
for  the  older  pupils. 

The  Bank. 

The  Farm  School  Bank,  established  in  1889,  with  deposits 
amounting  to  $18,  is  educational,  practical,  and  of  great 
value. 

Statement  January  1,  1892  :  — 


Amount  credited  to  Boys, . $242  82 

Deposited  in  Suffolk  Savings  Bank, .  150  00 

Cash  in  Safe, .  92  82 

$242  82 


Number  of  Deposits  for  the  year,  1,000. 

Number  of  Checks  drawn,  614. 

Increase  in  amount  of  deposits  for  the  year,  ....  $45  29 

Band. 

The  Band  has  maintained  its  excellency,  and  is  worthy  of 
our  support.  Our  courteous  instructor  is  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  in  developing  musical  talent  among  the  twenty  odd 
boys  usually  included,  who  are  thus  given  an  additional  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood. 

Three  of  the  boys  discharged  the  past  year,  who  were 
members  of  the  band,  have  continued  their  practice  on  instru¬ 
ments  of  their  own. 


Cottages. 


At  the  northerly  end  of  the  play-ground,  a  dozen  cottages 
or  play-houses  have  been  built  by  the  boys  during  their  play 
hours.  Here  they  find  pleasure  in  displaying  their  tastes  and 
exercising  their  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools,  in  building 
miniature  homes,  clapboarded  and  shingled,  with  doors,  win¬ 
dows  and  many  pleasing  interior  effects.  Deeds  and  transfers 
are  issued  and  recorded.  They  have  become  a  part  of  the 
system  of  our  home.  Educational  in  a  score  of  ways,  they 
afford  unlimited  pleasure  and  greatly  assist  in  the  disci¬ 
pline. 

Holidays  and  Entertainments.  • 

As  has  been  our  custom,  the  Holidays  have  been  made 
enjoyable  occasions.  Through  the  winter  season  the  boys 
have  prepared  entertainments,  assisted  by  teachers  and 
officers.  Occasionally  friends  from  town  have  provided  an 
evening’s  pleasure  for  which  we  are  always  grateful. 

Sunday  Services. 

Twenty-three  different  speakers  conducted  the  Sunday 
morning  services.  Among  them  were  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Bar- 
rows,  Rev.  J.  F.  Prior,  Rev.  J.  P.  White,  Rev.  S.  Vishur  Kar- 
markar,  Rev.  I.  H.  B.  Headley,  Hon.  Richard  C.  Humphreys, 
Hon.  Hezekiah  Butterworth.  These  speakers  bring  to  us 
new  thoughts  and  old  thoughts  in  a  new  light ;  they  are  a 
great  help  both  to  our  people  and  boys. 

Industrial  Department. 

August  ist,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Chapman,  who  had  served  the 
school  faithfully  for  ten  years,  resigned,  and  Mr.  A.  F. 
Nordberg,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naas  School,  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  took  charge  of  this  department,  giving  attention  to 
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the  “  Sloyd  ”  system.  The  word  “  Sloyd,”  not  translatable, 
conveys  the  idea  of  wood-work  done  with  the  hands,  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes.  It  implies  dexterity  or  manual  skill,  and 
embraces  a  series  of  practical  problems,  from  the  simpler  to 
the  more  complicated  exercises.  It  developes  a  taste  and 
respect  for  work  in  general,  cultivates  order,  exactness,  clean¬ 
liness  and  economy.  There  is  much  that  can  be  said  for  this 
system,  and  under  Mr.  Nordberg’s  direction  good  results  may 
be  expected.  At  present  three  classes  of  fifteen  boys  each 
are  working  at  benches  made  in  our  shop,  each  with  an  ample 
outfit  of  tools,  drawings,  models,  etc.  The  boys  take  great 
interest  in  this  work  and  some  benefits  are  already  seen. 

This  department  looks  after  the  general  repairs  of  build¬ 
ings,  tools  and  furniture,  painting,  glazing,  etc.,  the  major 
portion  of  which  is  done  by  the  boys. 

Of  the  new  work  done  by  the  boys,  may  be  mentioned  a 
picket-fence,  an  office-cabinet,  wardrobes,  kneading  trough 
and  table,  cupboards,  book-shelves,  clothes-racks,  and  many 
other  articles  of  general  use.  At  present  they  are  engaged 
making  small  tables  for  their  own  dining-room. 

Some  light  blacksmithing  has  also  been  done.  Boys  of 
this  department  do  the  cobbling  for  the  school,  and  have  done 
it  well. 

Printing  Office. 

The  printing  office  has  done  creditable  work,  and  turned 
over  to  the  Treasurer  $134.41.  A  second  press  has  been 
purchased,  which  will  materially  aid  this  department. 

* 

F  ARM. 

The  success  of  the  past  year  has  increased  the  healthy  in¬ 
terest  in  farm  labors.  The  crops  have  been  abundant  and  in 
large  variety.  Would  space  permit  I  should  be  glad  to  enu- 
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merate  the  varieties  and  amount  of  field,  garden  and  orchard 
products,  and  tell  of  the  ever  willing  part  the  boys  have  taken 
in  their  care  and  harvesting. 

The  Ayrshire  cows,  added  in  the  spring  to  our  herd  of 
Jerseys,  have  given  us  an  abundance  of  wholesome  milk. 


List  of  Live  Stock,  January  i,  1892. 


2  Bulls, 

24  Cows, 

1  Two-year  old, 

5  Yearling  Heifers, 

2  Heifer  Calves, 

1  Bull  Calf, 

12  Shoates, 


10  Pigs, 

1  Yoke  of  Oxen, 
1  Pair  Horses, 
46  Hens, 

10  Chickens, 

4  Ducks, 

6  Turkeys. 


Water  Craft. 

Our  fleet  remains  the  same  as 'last  year.  The  experience 
the  boys  get  in  the  boating  is  exceedingly  valuable,  not  only 
in  developing  muscle  and  a  healthy  body,  but  also  in  develop¬ 
ing  character,  judgment,  and  manly  courage.  Nearly  all  can 
swim,  and  some  may  be  called  experts. 

Our  Out  Family. 

Graduates  who  are  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  some 
who  are  older  look  to  us  for  advice  and  friendly  council. 
They  are  scattered  throughout  New  England,  engaged  in  a 
great  variety  of  occupations,  and  nearly  all  are  doing  well. 
$135.00  has  been  collected  during  the  year,  from  various  boys 
in  families,  and  placed  in  the  bank  to  their  credit. 

The  boys  appreciate  the  value  of  our  aid,  and  their  employ¬ 
ers,  knowing  our  interest  from  the  visits  made,  correspond¬ 
ence,  etc.,  feel  the  importance  of  doing  their  part.  At  the  end 
of  this  report  may  be  found  extracts  from  their  letters. 
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Gifts. 

Aside  from  the  Managers  and  the  Speakers  who  have  given 
their  services,  the  school  is  indebted  to  :  — 

W.  F.  Ferguson,  for  chime  bells. 

Supt.  Long  Island,  plants. 

Joseph  Breck  &  Sons,  seeds  and  bulbs. 

William  H.  Warren,  portrait  of  M.  C.  Warren. 

Moses  C.  George,  ball  bats. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wigglesworth,  Sloyd  tools. 

L.  Prang  &  Co.,  art  cards. 

Helen  W.  Rogers,  brass  cornet. 

Briggs,  Shattuck  &  Co.,  figs  and  dates. 

Mrs.  Allen,  Trinity  House,  making  shirts. 

A.  H.  Watson,  papers. 

Boston  Herald,  Daily  Herald. 

Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Christian  Register. 

/ 

Traveller  Company,  Our  Country. 

E.  S.  Merchant,  Esq.,  for  privilege  at  Central  Wharf. 

James  T.  Jones,  Esq.,  for  use  of  telephone. 

Harbor  Master  Bragdon,  for  courtesies  extended. 

For  entertainments  given: 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Brown  and  Suffolk  Quartette. 

Mr.  George  Wright. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Turley. 

Mr.  T.  Beaumont  Noyes. 


Few  schools  can  boast  of  so  many  practical  and  worthy 
features.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  mentioned,  the  boys 
assist  in  all  of  the  domestic  work,  make  bread,  cook,  wash 
dishes,  make  beds,  sweep  and  scrub,  do  laundry  work,  sew 
and  mend  their  own  clothes.  In  fact,  take  part  in  nearly  all 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  Their  time  is  so  fully  occupied, 
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each  with  his  own  duties,  and  harmony  and  a  healthy  home 
atmosphere  are  so  well  maintained  that  it  is  with  pride  that  I 
speak  of  our  school  as  a  family.  The  location,  the  great 
variety  of  employment,  the  innumerable  details  and  individual 
training  create  a  demand  for  our  boys,  bringing  them  success, 
and  commends  this  school  to  public  favor.  We  have  an  earn¬ 
est  crop  of  workers,  and  I  appreciate  their  fidelity. 

To  the  Managers  I  am  most  sincerely  grateful  for  their  for¬ 
bearance  and  inspiring  treatment.  It  has  been  our  aim  to 
stimulate  cheerfulness,  create  a  love  for  truth  and  honesty, 
and  a  desire  for  study,  to  labor  with  energy  and  pleasure,  that 
all  may  realize  “  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  as  well 
as  that  which  is  to  come.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAS.  H.  BRADLEE,  Supt. 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


Total  Income  for  the  Year,  .... 

Expenses,  .  .  .  . . $16,473  95 

Farm  Expenses, .  2,730  38 

$13, 3 96  °S 

i952°4  33 

•  t*  « 

Deficit  for  the  Year,  . 

$  5,808  28 

Of  the  above  Expenses  the  principal 
items  were  as  follows  :  — 

Flour,  Provisions  and  Groceries,  .  . 

Fuel  and  Lights, . 

Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes,  .... 

House  Furnishings,  Supplies  and  Re¬ 
pairs,  . 

Salaries, . 

$3* 592  51 
1,036  03 

L993  48 

2,469  24 

5-427  79 

* 


* 
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Printed  at  the  Farm  Sehool. 


Extracts  from  Letters  to  the  Superintendent 


FROM  BOYS  WHO  HAVE  LEFT  THE  SCHOOL. 


“August  23,  1891. 

“Dear  Friend: — I  received  your  letter  of  the  21st,  and  was 
very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  You  said  you  was  pleased  with  my 

deportment.  I  hope  you  will  always  be . I  had  better 

write  something  about  how  we  get  along.  We  have  got  done  haying 
and  had  better  weather  than  we  thought  we  were  going  to  have. 
We  have  shingled  one  side  of  the  house  and  put  a  projection  on 

the  end . I  like  the  place  very  much,  and  I  do  not  think 

there  are  many  boys  but  would  like  to  l^ive  my  place,  but  I  don’t 

think  they  will  get  it  very  soon.  Mr.  P - is  Superintendent  of 

the  Sunday-school,  and  we  have  good  folks  in  the  house.  Please 
send  me  a  picture  of  the  house  and  boys  and  all  the  people. 

“Truly  yours, - 


“October  24,  1891. 

“Dear  Friend:  —  We  have  finished  harvesting,  and  had  a  lot 
for  a  small  farm.  I  picked  most  six  hundred  quarts  of  berries  this 
year.  I  went  to  a  husking  the  other  night,  had  a  fine  time ;  there 
were  about  eighty  of  us,  and  plenty  of  red  ears  found.  I  don’t 
care  a  great  deal  about  going  to  school,  but  I  should  like  to  study 
at  home  during  the  winter.  I  have  studied  a  little  since  you  wrote 
me.  I  thought  I  would  see  you  about  this  first.  I  am  glad  I  have 
somebody  to  go  to  about  such  things.  I  want  to  do  about  right. 
Give  my  regards  to  the  boys,  Mrs.  Bradley  and  little  Henry.  I 
wish  you  would  let  me  have  a  picture  of  Henry. 
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“February  20,  1892. 

“Dear  Sir:  —  Knowing  you  would  like  to  hear  from  me  I 
thought  I  would  write  you.  I  like  my  new  boarding  place.  I  will 

be  on  my  second  year  in  a  little  over  four  months.  Mr.  B - 

told  me  my  pay  would  then  be  $1,25  per  day  and  that  I  was  doing 
very  nicely.  We  are  very  busy  in  the  pattern-room.  The  new  pat¬ 
tern  maker  and  I  are  at  work  on  a  pattern  for  a  new  machine.  I 
suppose  Henry  is  well.  Please  remember  me  to  Mrs.  Bradley  and 
the  boys.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon, 

“I  remain  yours  truly,  - .” 


“February  16,  1892. 

“Dear  Sir:  —  I  arrived  here  safely  and  went  right  into  the 
store.  I  like  what  I  have  had  of  it.  I  am  kept  busy  from  morning 
till  night,  —  it  keeps  me  out  of  mischief.  I  will  try  to  do  the  best  I 
can  and  will  stay  here  as  long  as  you  think  best.  I  will  write  again 
soon  and  tell  you  how  I  am  getting  along.  - .” 


Since  this  report  was  given  to  the  printer  a  sad  drowning  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  on  Sunday,  April  ioth,  the  details  of  which  were 
fully  reported  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  School-boat  with  its  crew  of  ten  boys  and 
an  instructor,  Mr.  Nordberg,  was  returning  to  the  Island  when  it 
was  upset  by  a  sudden  squall.  The  boys  quickly  swam  to  the  over¬ 
turned  boat  and  mounted  the  keel  or  clung  to  its  sides,  but 
Mr.  Nordberg  weighed  down  by  heavy  winter  clothing,  sank  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  boys  drifted  about  the  harbor  shouting  in  unison 
and  encouraging  each  other  as  their  captain  ordered,  but,  becoming 
benumbed  by  cold,  their  strength  gradually  failed,  till  one  by  one 
they  slipped  from  the  grip  of  their  stronger  comrades,  each  sending 
messages  to  his  relations  or  friends  and  repeating  the  short  prayer 
he  had  been  taught  at  the  school.  After  drifting  four  hours  the 
boat  grounded  on  Spectacle  Island,  but  it  then  supported,  of  the 
original  ten,  only  two  boys,  whose  first  thought  was  to  properly 
secure  the  boat  so  that  the  property  of  the  School  might  not  be 
injured  or  lost. 

Since  1842  there  has  been  no  boating  accident  at  the  School,  and, 
during  this  half-century,  trips  have  been  made  to  the  main  land 
several  times  a  week  while  the  harbor  has  not  been  closed  by  ice. 
No  further  testimony  can  be  needed  as  to  the  skill  which  has  been 
and  is  shown  in  the  handling  of  the  boats. 

While  the  managers  most  deeply  regret  the  accident,  which  to 
many  of  them  has  brought  a  sense  of  personal  loss,  they  cannot  but 
feel  proud  of  the  courage  and  discipline  shown  by  their  boys  who 
so  bravely  and  calmly  met  with  death  in  the  cold  waters  of 
Dorchester  Bay. 
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LIST  OF  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYES 
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Mr.  CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY  .....  Superintendent. 

Mrs.  MARY  C.  BRADLEY . Matron. 

Mr.  D.  H.  HOLMES  .......  Master  and  Visitor. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  TEAGUE  . . Principal. 

Miss  B.  E.  PERHAM.  .......  Asst.  Teacher. 
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Mr.  E.  C.  TEAGUE  .........  Supervisor. 

Mr.  H.  L.  JUDKINS . Watchman. 

Miss  N.  L.  GRISWOLD  .......  Asst.  Matron. 

Miss  L.  S.  WRIGHT  .........  Laundress. 

Miss  C.  J.  GALER  ........  Dining  Rooms. 
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BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 


OF  THE 

Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School. 

1893. 


PRESIDENT, 

ALEXANDER  S.  WHEELER. 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 

ARTHUR  DEXTER. 

TREASURER, 

ALFRED  BOWDITCH, 

28  State  Street,  Boston. 


SECRETARY, 

TUCKER  DALAND, 

27  Kilby  Street,  Boston. 


MANAGERS 


EBEN  BACON, 

J.  TUCKER  BURR,  JR., 
CALEB  A.  CURTIS, 
WILLIAM  P.  FOWLER, 

J.  D.  WILLIAMS  FRENCH, 
HENRY  S.  GREW, 


JOHN  HOMANS,  2d,  M.  D., 
WALTER  HUNNEWELL, 
RICHARD  M.  SALTONSTALL, 
FRANCIS  SHAW, 

THOMAS  F.  TEMPLE, 
WILLIAM  F.  WHARTON. 


FORMER  OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENTS. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Theodore  Lyman,  Charles 

P.  Bowditch. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis  Park- 
man,  Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 
William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot. 


TREASURERS. 

William  Hales,  James  C.  Wild,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Charles  P. 

Bowditch. 


SECRETARIES. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn,  George  L. 

Deblois. 


MANAGERS. 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  S.  E.  Greene, 
George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William  Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey,  Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  Edward  S.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chap¬ 
man,  Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  O.  Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bum- 
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stead,  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George 
Bemis,  Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterston,  Jr.,  Samuel  E. 
Brackett,  Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland 
Shaw,  Charles  Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning, 
Robert  B.  Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld, 
Martin  Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L. 
Emmons,  Samuel  Eliot,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Richardson,  Charles  L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A. 
Blanchard,  Alanson  Bigelow,  John  Homans,  Stephen  G.  Deblois, 
William  Brandt  Storer,  Howard  Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch, 
Arthur  Dexter,  George  A.  Gardner,  E.  Francis  Parker,  Robert  H. 
Gardiner,  James  S.  Russell,  Otis  K.  Newell,  Alexanders.  Wheeler. 


INFORMATION. 


Requisites  for  Admission. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Farm  School,  a  boy  must  be  over 
seven  and  under  twelve  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  fair  physical  condition.  The  institution  does  not  admit  bad  boys. 
A  paper  relinquishing  the  boy  to  the  school  until  he  is  twenty-one 
years  of  age  is  signed  by  the  parents  or  guardian ;  but  if  they  are 
able  to  provide  a  decent  and  proper  home  for  him  when  he  is  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  is  returned  to  them.  Otherwise  the 
School  finds  a  good  place  for  the  boy,  and  exercises  a  watchful  care 
over  him. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  Henry  S.  Grew, 
36  Hawley  Street,  Boston. 

Discharges. 

Persons  wishing  to  receive  boys  into  their  homes  or  as  apprentices 
to  learn  trades  should  apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Charles  H. 
Bradley,  P.  O.  Box  i486,  Boston. 


School  Address,  Box  i486,  Boston,  Mass.  Landing,  Foot  of  O 
Street,  South  Boston,  also  South  Boston  Yacht  Club  Wharf. 

Express  Address,  Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express. 

Telegrams  and  Important  Matter  will  reach  the  school  by 
courtesy  of  the  Harbor  Master,  Police  Station  8,  Battery  Street, 
Boston. 

General  Visiting  Days  by  Nantasket  Boat,  once  a  month,  from 
May  to  October.  At  other  times  by  arrangement  with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
for  Indigent  Boys ,  a  corporation  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  the 
sum  of  dollars ,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 

said  corporation. 
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LOOKING  SOUTH  FROM  MAIN  BUILDINGS. 


REPORT. 


The  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys  was 
incorporated  in  1835  and  has  accomplished  in  all  these  years 
most  effective  work,  yet,  owing  to  its  somewhat  isolated  posi¬ 
tion  on  Thompson’s  Island,  and  to  its  quiet  and  unostentatious 
methods,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  how  widespread  is  the 
misapprehension  as  to  its  true  character.  Boys  who  have  com¬ 
mitted  crime  or  who  are  what  may  be  termed  bad  boys  are  not 
received  within  its  doors.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  reform  school, 
but  rather  a  training  school  for  the  one  hundred  boys  who  are 
generally  to  be  found  under  its  care,  and  who  are  only  admitted 
after  the  most  thorough  inspection  as  to  moral  character  and 
physical  condition.  They  are  usually  orphans,  or  the  sons  of 
widows  who  from  force  of  circumstances  are  unable  to  provide 
a  home  for  their  children,  or  to  give  them  proper  attention  and 
training.  The  parent  or  guardian  either  relinquishes  the  boy 
to  the  school  until  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  or  the  boy  is  accepted  for  a  shorter  term,  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  weekly  sum  in  return  for  the  care  furnished  by  the 
Institution. 

The  boy  begins  at  an  average  age  of  ten  years,  and  is  given 
a  plain  common  school  education.  He  is  also  taught  farming , 
gardening ,  and  the  care  of  live  stock  by  practical  work  on  the 
large  farm,  carpentry,  wood-turning ,  carving ,  painting ,  printing , 
typewriting,  cobbling,  blacksmithing ,  the  making  and  mending  of 
clothing ,  the  various  details  of  household  work ,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  the  care  and  management  of  boats. 
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Each  boy  spends  half  the  day  in  the  schoolroom,  while  dur¬ 
ing  the  other  half,  he  works  in  turn  at  one  of  the  above  branches 
of  manual  training,  until  he  has  acquired  a  proficiency  in  all. 
At  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  if  the  parent  or  guardian  is 
able  to  provide  a  proper  home  for  the  boy,  he  is  returned  to 
them,  otherwise  he  is  placed  with  some  respectable  family  on  a 
farm,  or  a  situation  is  obtained  for  him  as  an  apprentice  to  learn 
the  trade  for  which  his  experience  at  the  School  seems  to  fit 
him.  These  boys  constitute  what  is  called  the  “  Out  Family,” 
and  are  regularly  visited,  and  their  interests  looked  after  until 
they  reach  their  majority.  This  is  a  very  important  feature  of 
the  work. 

That  the  school  is  a  practical  success  is  proved  by  hundreds 
of  young  men  who  are  to-day  occupying  positions  of  trust  in 
this  community  and  elsewhere,  and  who  show  a  lasting  interest 
in  their  former  home  by  frequent  visits  and  by  many  tokens  of 
kindly  remembrance.  Much  of  this  success  in  the  past  has 
been  due  to  the  efficient  services  of  a  former  superintendent, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Morse,  whose  death  is  of  recent  occurrence.  Com¬ 
bining,  as  he  did,  great  executive  ability  in  many  directions  with 
what  seemed  an  inborn  understanding  of,  and  capability  for 
dealing  with  the  boy  character,  he  devoted  thirty-eight  years  of 
his  life  to  the  Farm  School,  and  the  Managers  wish  once  again 
to  express  their  great  appreciation  of  him  and  of  his  successful 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Institution. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Superintendent’s  Report  will  be  found 
in  detail  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  year. 

Two  great  and  much  needed  improvements  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Cochituate  Water  has  been  successfully  introduced  at 
various  points  on  the  Island,  thereby  affording  a  safeguard 
against  fire,  and  great  mental  relief  to  the  Managers  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  from  the  fact  that  there  is  now  complete  independence 
of  summer  drought,  the  water  supply  in  the  past  having  often 
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been  most  insufficient,  and  obtained  at  the  cost  of  much  time 
and  labor. 

The  other  improvement  referred  to  is  the  extension  of  the 
wharf  some  three  hundred  feet  in  compliance  with  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  Boston  and  Hingham  Steamship  Company,  who 
were  unable  longer  to  make  a  landing  on  account  of  the  shallow 
water.  The  extension  also  serves  as  a  shelter  for  the  Island 
fleet  of  boats,  and  is  of  inestimable  benefit  in  facilitating  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  and  merchandise  to  and  from  Boston 
without  reference  to  tides.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  has 
been  thoroughly  and  economically  done.  The  Managers  would 
strongly  urge  the  need  of  another  improvement,  which  in  the 
present  state  of  their  finances,  they  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
undertake,  and  that  is  telephonic  coimnunication  with  the  main¬ 
land.  To  accomplish  this  an  annual  outlay  of  $400  would  be 
necessary,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  good  friend  will  be 
found  willing  to  become  responsible  for  this  amount  for  a  term 
of  years.  With  a  telephone  the  Superintendent  would  be  able 
to  give  more  personal  attention  to  matters  on  the  Island,  and  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  trips  to  the  mainland,  the  boys  who 
man  the  boats  would  not,  as  now,  be  called  away  from  the 
regular  school  and  work  routine,  while  in  case  of  illness  or  other 
emergency,  speedy  communication  with  City  Point  might  be  of 
vital  importance. 

The  Sunday  services  have  been  made  more  of  a  prominent 
feature  than  ever  before,  and  the  Managers  wish  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  the  clergymen  and  others  who  have  so  cheerfully, 
under  all  conditions  of  sea  and  weather,  made  these  services 
possible. 

The  Sloyd  System  of  Manual  Training  continues  to  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  taught,  and  the  results  shown  fully  justify  its  introduc¬ 
tion  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  School  work. 

No  one  who  visits  the  Island  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
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excellent  appearance  of  the  boys,  and  the  thoroughly  good  tone 
pervading  the  Institution.  For  this  satisfactory  state  of  affairs, 
the  Managers  would  express  their  sense  of  obligation  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bradley  and  their  assistants. 

Attention  must  again  be  called  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  school.  The  income  from  invested  funds  has  never  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  yearly  expenses,  but  as  the  managers  would 
deeply  regret  reducing  the  number  of  boys  they  cannot  but  feel 
that  a  point  has  now  been  reached  when  a  wider  knowledge 
of  the  school  and  its  methods  ought  to  insure  adequate  support 
from  a  generous  public  to  prevent  any  curtailment  of  its  work. 
Apart  from  the  unusual  outlay  for  wharf  and  water  which  was 
only  made  possible  by  special  contributions,  the  deficit  for  the 
past  year  amounts  to  $3,858.89.  An  earnest  appeal  is  made  for 
annual  subscriptions  and  donations  on  behalf  of  an  institution, 
which  for  nearly  sixty  years  has  trained  into  good  citizenship 
hundreds  of  boys,  who  might  otherwise  through  poverty  and 
neglect  have  drifted  into  idle  and  dissipated  lives. 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1892. 


General  :  — 

Groceries,  Flour,  and  Provisions  .  $3,649.92 
Fuel,  Lights,  and  Water .  .  .  .  1,281.96 

Medicines  and  Physicians  .  .  .  81.91 

Clothing . L398-39 

Boots  and  Shoes . 439-31 

House  Furnishings  and  Supplies  .  1,225.11 

Paint,  Oil,  Lumber,  and  Hardware  669.88 

Carpenter,  Painter,  etc .  182.00 

Boats  and  Repairs .  107.71 

Steamer  Tug .  595-°9 

Stationery,  Postage,  etc.  .  .  .  228.88 

Books,  Holton  Library  ....  63.42 

Superintendent . 1,500.00 

Salaries . 1,922.56 

Domestics  and  Watchman  .  .  .  1,833.11 

Insurance .  129.58 

Interest  on  Loans .  92.75 

Music .  I72-5I 

Sundries . 1,065.45 

- $16,639.54 

Farm . 2,100.44 

Industrial  Education .  410.40 

New  Wharf . $4,409.52 

Water .  559.40  4,968.92 


$24,119.30 
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INCOME  FOR  YEAR  1892. 


From  Investments . $9*565. 7b 

9 

Sales  from  Farm .  211.55 

Board  Overseers  of  the  Poor . 2,717.68 

Board  from  Friends .  650.00 

Industrial  Education .  410.40 

Donations  Received . 6,705.00 

- $20,260.41 


Deficit  for  year 


$3,858.89 


Printed  at  the  Fatm  Sehool. 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  A.  MORSE. 

It  was  with  deep  sorrow  that  pupils  and  officers  learned  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  William  A.  Morse  on  Dec.  3d.  His  fatherly  inter¬ 
est  and  kind  manner  had  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  school  during  his  long  service  as  Superintendent. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  noble  work  he  accomplished  could 
be  desired  than  was  shown  in  the  character  of  the  score  or 
more  of  graduates  attending  his  funeral,  and  the  tributes  offered 
by  officers,  pupils,  and  graduates. 


While  endeavoring  properly  to  meet  modern  demands  and 
conditions,  our  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  in  keeping  with 
the  object  of  the  founders  as  set  forth  in  the  corporate  act  of 
nearly  sixty  years  ago  ;  “  Relieving,  instructing,  and  employing 
Indigent  Boys,”  not  boys  who  have  offended  the  law,  but  such 
as  may  have  in  them  the  material  of  loyal  citizens  lacking  per¬ 
haps  only  in  opportunity  for  healthful  development. 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  school  Jan.  1,  1892,  98. 

20  have  been  admitted. 

1 5  discharged. 

8  drowned  April  10th. 

2  died  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

4  relocated. 

In  the  school  Jan.  1,  1893,  93. 

Smallest  number  during  the  year,  90. 
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Largest  number  during  the  year,  ioi. 

Average  number  during  the  year,  96. 

Average  age  of  boys  admitted,  10  years,  3  months. 

Average  age  of  boys  discharged,  14  years,  5  months,  15  days. 
Average  age  of  boys  in  the  school  January  1,  1893,  13  years 
6  months,  6  days. 


Nativity  of  Parents  of  Boys  Admitted. 


Maine . 

Massachusetts  .  .  .  . 

New  York  .  .  .  . 

Virginia  . 

Illinois . 

Nova  Scotia  .  .  .  . 

Prince  Edward  Island  . 

England  . 

Scotland . 

France  . 

Germany . 

Sweden  . 

Unknown . 


Fathers. 


7 

1 

1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 


Mothers. 

I 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 


1 

2 
1 


Parents  Living. 


Fathers . 3  Both  parents  ....  ^  2 

Mothers . 1 1  Neither  parent  ....  4 


Occupation  of  Father. 

Carpenter . 2  Messenger  service  .  .  1 


Ship  carpenter  ....  1  Tailor .  1 

Cigar  maker  ....  1  Laborer . 5 


Factory  operative  ...  3  Unknown . 6 

Of  those  discharged  and  relocated,  twelve  were  found  employ- 
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ment  and  returned  to  their  friends.  Seven  are  counted  among 
our  “Out  Family”  and  are 

On  farms . 3  In  a  drug  store  ....  1 

On  a  cattle  ranch  ...  1  In  a  plumber’s  shop  .  .  1 

In  a  grocery  store  ...  1 


Schools. 

The  work  in  the  schoolroom  has  been  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  last  year  ;  a  steady  push  at  the  common  school 
branches.  No  unnecessary  labor  is  performed  here,  but  the 
course  is  ample  and  practically  fitted  to  the  needs  of  our 
charge. 

The  examinations,  and  the  reports  sent  to  interested  friends, 
together  with  our  unique  weekly  conduct  reports,  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  and  ambition,  while  underneath  is  the  ever  strong  teach¬ 
ing  of  personal  responsibility  in  all  things. 

Library. 

The  library  and  reading-room  are  each  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  all. 

A  large  list  of  the  best  periodicals  is  on  file,  and  more  than 
twenty  copies  of  the  Youth's  Companion  are  taken  by  different 
boys  personally. 

During  the  winter  the  younger  boys  spend  the  hour  after 
supper,  before  retiring,  in  the  reading-room  undisturbed  by 
the  older  pupils,  while  the  older  class  has  the  gymnasium  ex¬ 
clusively  for  its  use. 

Bank. 

The  “  Farm  School  Bank  ”  as  a  practical  teacher  is  a  success 
Each  boy  in  the  school  is  a  depositor. 


Statement  Jan.  i,  1893. 

Credited  to  boys . 

Cash  in  safe . 

Deposited  in  Suffolk  Savings  Bank 


$198.19 


$  48.19 


1 50.00 


$198.19  $198.19 


Number  of  deposits,  754. 

Number  of  checks  drawn,  691. 

Amount  deposited  during  the  year . $237-59 


Music. 


More  time  has  been  devoted  to  vocal  music  than  formerly.  In 
addition  to  the  instruction  given  the  choir  on  Saturday  evenings, 
Mr.  John  R.  Morse,  our  efficient  band  instructor,  has  spent 
Friday  evening  with  the  whole  school,  teaching  the  rudiments 
of  vocal  music.  And  this  has  been  supplemented  in  the  open¬ 
ing  exercises  of  school  by  the  teacher’s  drill  in  sight-singing. 

The  band,  notwithstanding  the  departure  of  many  of  its 
members,  has  maintained  its  standing,  and  a  number  of  the 
instruments  are  exceptionally  well  manned. 


Recreation. 


The  division  of  time  has  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  past 
four  years,  and  continues  to  meet  our  requirements.  On  the 
play-ground  as  at  work  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  has 
been  more  activity  and  ambition  to  excel. 

While  at  play  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  our  object.  The 
gymnasium,  the  rules,  the  games,  the  cottages,  and  the  care  of 
domestic  pets  all  enter  into  the  manly  development  of  our  boys. 
The  holidays  and  entertainments  have  had  that  patriotic  and 
stimulating  spirit  which  we  all  enjoy. 
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Sunday  Services. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  good  work  accomplished  by 
those  invited  to  address  the  boys  on  Sunday.  The  importance 
of  these  services  must  be  apparent  to  all,  happening,  as  it  often 
does,  that  the  officiating  clergyman  or  successful  business  man 
is  the  only  person  seen  by  the  boys  during  the  week,  outside  of 
our  own  family. 

Following  is  the  list  of  persons  who  have  officiated  during  the 
year,  some  having  served  more  than  once  :  — 

Mr.  Samuel  Reid,  Boston. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Douglass,  Boston. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Pembe,  Boston. 

Rev.  I.  H.  B.  Headley,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

Mr.  Geo.  D.  Rice,  Jr.,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Peck,  Boston. 

Rev.  Hiram  Vrooman,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Dunn,  Boston. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Morey,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Benner,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Rev.  Joseph  Torrey,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Lambourne,  London,  Eng. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Blessing,  Boston. 

Mr.  Elma  J.  Beach,  Boston. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Spencely,  Boston. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  O’Brien,  East  Boston. 

Rev.  Alfred  F.  Washburne,  South  Boston. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Davidson,  Eastport,  Maine. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Barry,  Andover,  Mass. 

Rev.  G.  S.  K.  Anderson,  Boston. 

Rev.  Warren  Applebee,  Abington,  Conn. 

Mr.  Warren  F.  Spalding,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Boston. 

Rev.  Edwin  N.  Hardy,  South  Boston. 
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In  addition  to  these  services,  the  Sunday  school,  the  chapel 
service  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  and  the  religious 
exercises  at  the  opening  of  each  session  of  school  continue  in 
their  good  influences. 


Industrial  Department. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  follow  the  results  of  this  department. 

Great  interest  is  taken  in  the  Sloyd  instruction  and  it  affords 
wonderful  opportunities  for  unfolding  capacity.  Talent  is  here 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  often  a  boy  is  advanced  to  a  position 
of  respect  and  independence  who  otherwise  might  prove  to  be  a 
drag. 

The  repairs  and  improvements  about  the  home  afford  ample 
and  practical  test  of  the  value  of  the  teaching,  and  the  work 
accomplished  has  been  abundant  and  satisfactory. 

The  painting  of  rooms,  furniture,  boats,  etc.,  and  the  repair¬ 
ing  of  boots  and  shoes  have  been  done  with  credit  to  the  boys 
in  charge. 

The  PRINTING  OFFICE  is  on  a  paying  basis,  and  does 
creditable  work. 

The  experience  and  drill  the  boys  receive  in  this  department 
I  believe  to  be  of  advantage  to  them.  Receipts  from  printing 
$i33-65. 


Farm. 

The  farm  is  under  a  better  state  of  cultivation  than  for  some 
years  past,  and  the  tools  are  in  good  condition.  The  hay  crop 
on  account  of  the  dry  weather  was  light,  and  the  potato  yield 
was  poor  ;  with  these  exceptions  the  produce  was  abundant. 
Following  will  be  found  an  alphabetical  list  of  products,  and 
the  stock  list. 
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Farm  Products  for  1892. 


Apples  .  .  . 

130  bbls. 

Melons,  Musk 

440 

Asparagus  .  . 

4  bush. 

Melons,  Cantelope  .  .  100 

Beans,  String 

.  1 1  bush. 

Milk  .  .  .  . 

94,775  lbs. 

Beans,  Shell 

4  bush. 

Oats  .... 

165  bush. 

Blackberries  . 

36  qts. 

Onions  .  .  . 

135  bush. 

Beets  .  .  . 

.  44  bush. 

Peas  .... 

10  bush. 

Beef  .... 

2,725  lbs. 

Pears  .... 

20  bush. 

Cabbage  .  . 

1,157  heads 

Peppers,  Bell 

.  3  bush. 

Cauliflower 

.  70  heads 

Potatoes  .  .  '  . 

150  bush. 

Carrots  .  .  . 

140  bush. 

Pie  Plant  .  .  . 

.  150  lbs. 

Celery  .  .  . 

300  heads 

Pork  .... 

1,965  lbs. 

Corn,  Yellow  . 

200  bush. 

Pumpkins  .  . 

6  cartloads 

Corn,  Sweet  . 

.  50  bush. 

Poultry  .  .  . 

.  67  lbs. 

Corn,  Fodder  . 

20  tons 

Radishes  .  .  . 

4,287 

Corn  Stover  . 

.  .  4  tons 

Raspberries  .  . 

.  30  qts. 

Cucumbers 

.  .  1,100 

Spinach  .  .  . 

.  4  bush. 

Eggs  .... 

Squash  .  .  . 

•  •  525 

Green  Oats 

10  tons 

Strawberries  .  . 

.  82  qts. 

Green  Oats  and  Peas  .  3  tons 

Straw  .... 

.  5  tons 

Hay  .... 

Turnips,  White  . 

150  bush. 

Hides  .  .  . 

•  347  lbs. 

Turnips,  Yellow 

.  40  bush. 

Lettuce  .  .  . 

500  heads 

Tomatoes,  Ripe 

.  80  bush. 

Mangel  Wurzel 

225  bush. 

Tomatoes,  Green 

.  40  bush. 

Melons,  Water 

.  248 

Turkeys  .  .  . 

.  67  lbs. 

Inventory  of  Stock. 


Cows . 21  Pigs .  13 

Bulls . 2  Hens . 40 

Heifers . 3  Pullets . 20 

Heifer  Calves  ....  3  Roosters  . 4 

Oxen,  Yoke .  1  Ducks . 4 

Horses . 3  Turkeys . 8 
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Out  Family. 

Nearly  five  years  have  elapsed  since  this  department  was 
established,  and  of  the  ninety-four  boys  who  have  gone  out  from 
the  school  during  this  time,  thirty-four  have  become  members  of 
our  Out  Family,  which  includes  such  as  are  not  returned  to 
friends.  They  have  been  placed  in  carefully  selected  homes,  on 
farms  and  at  reputable  trades,  the  first  consideration  in  each 
case  being  to  have  the  home  influence  and  surroundings  of  the 
best.  Second,  to  secure  for  each  a  fair  remuneration  for  service 
rendered,  either  in  experience  or  cash. 

With  few  exceptions  all  money  so  earned,  above  necessary 
expenses  and  a  little  pocket  money,  is  collected  for  these  boys 
until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age  and  placed  at  interest, 
there  to  remain  until  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
when  they  are  to  receive  it. 

By  this  system  these  boys  are  carefully  supervised  until  their 
eighteenth  year,  and  their  money  so  placed  as  to  stimulate  right 
living  until  they  are  of  age,  nothing  further  being  required  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  than  occasional  reports  and  assurance  of 
faithful  efforts. 

The  reports  of  the  visitor  for  the  past  year  have  been  full  of 
encouragement.  No  failure  is  recorded.  There  are  now  in  this 
department  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  twelve  boys. 

$230.64  has  been  collected  the  past  year,  making  a  total  of 
$448.94  put  at  interest  under  this  new  system  for  these  boys, 
none  of  whom  have  yet  reached  their  majority. 

Gifts. 

Gifts  from  the  Managers  have  been  numerous  and  highly 
appreciated.  Others  have  given  as  follows  :  — 

Hon.  S.  A.  Andrews,  Superintendent  Vermont  Reform  School, 
Berkshire  Boar. 
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Superintendent  Welch,  City  Water  Department,  old  hose. 

Henry  Guild,  Esq.,  tickets  to  Mechanics  Fair. 

Mrs.  Marion  McBride,  lunch  at  Fair. 

L.  Prang  &  Co.,  art  cards. 

Briggs,  Shattuck  &  Co.,  figs  and  dates. 

W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.,  Child's  Hour ,  Our  Sunday  Afternoon. 

Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Christian  Register. 

Boston  Herald  Co.,  Daily  Herald. 

Transcript  Co.,  Daily  Transcript. 

Mrs.  Allen,  Trinity  House,  making  shirts. 

Loring  A.  Chase,  Esq.,  books. 

James  T.  Jones,  Esq.,  for  courtesies  extended. 

E.  S.  Merchant,  Esq.,  privileges  at  Central  Wharf. 

Harbor  Master  Bragdon,  for  courtesies  extended. 

Boston  Type  Foundry,  type. 

John  R.  Morse,  Esq.,  music. 

Conclusion. 

We  have  had  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  year  past. 

A  number  of  important  improvements  have  been  inaugurated, 
but  surpassing  them  all  have  been  the  introduction  of  Cochituate 
water  and  the  extension  of  the  wharf  three  hundred  feet.  These 
are  of  utmost  concern  to  the  welfare  of  all.  It  would  seem  that 
the  telephone  is  the  one  thing  now  needed  to  properly  equip 
our  isolated  home. 

For  the  continued  confidence  of  the  Managers,  and  for  their 
great  interest  in  the  Farm  School  I  am  most  grateful. 

I  justly  commend  the  officers  who  have  earnestly  labored  in 
the  interest  of  our  great  charge. 


CHAS.  H.  BRADLEY,  Supt. 
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G.  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  Edward  S.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chap¬ 
man,  Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  O.  Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bum- 
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stead,  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George 
Bemis,  Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterston,  Jr.,  Samuel  E. 
Brackett,  Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland 
Shaw,  Charles  Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning, 
Robert  B.  Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld, 
Martin  Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L. 
Emmons,  Samuel  Eliot,  Stephen  IT.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Richardson,  Charles  L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A. 
Blanchard,  Alanson  Bigelow,  John  Homans,  Stephen  G.  Deblois. 
William  Brandt  Storer,  Howard  Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch, 
Arthur  •  Dexter,  George  A.  Gardner,  E.  Francis  Parker,  Robert  H. 
Gardiner,  James  S.  Russell,  Otis  K.  Newell,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler. 


INFORMATION. 


Requisites  for  Admission. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Farm  School,  a  boy  must  be  over 
seven  and  under  twelve  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  fair  physical  condition.  The  institution  does  not  admit  bad  boys. 
A  paper  relinquishing  the  boy  to  the  school  until  he  is  twenty-one 
years  of  age  is  signed  by  the  parents  or  guardian  ;  but  if  they  are 
able  to  provide  a  decent  and  proper  home  for  him  when  he  is  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  is  returned  to  them.  Otherwise,  the 
School  finds  a  good  place  for  the  boy,  and  exercises  a  watchful  care 
over  him. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  Henry  S.  Grew, 
36  Hawley  Street,  Boston. 

Discharges. 

Persons  wishing  to  receive  boys  into  their  homes  or  as  apprentices 
to  learn  trades  should  apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Charles  H. 
Bradley,  P.  O.  Box  i486,  Boston. 


School  Address,  Box  i486,  Boston,  Mass.  Landing,  Foot  of  O 
Street,  South  Boston,  also  South  Boston  Yacht  Club  Wharf. 

Express  Address,  Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express. 

Telegrams  and  Important  Matter  will  reach  the  school  by 
courtesy  of  the  Harbor  Master,  Police  Station  8,  Battery  Street, 
Boston. 

General  Visiting  Days  by  Nantasket  Boat,  once  a  month,  from 
May  to  October.  At  other  times  by  arrangement  with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
for  Indige7it  Boys ,  a  corporation  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts ,  the 
sum  of  dollars ,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 

said  corporation. 
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Printed  at  the  Farm  Sehool. 
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REPORT. 


The  Managers  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for 
Indigent  Boys  at  the  close  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  its  existence 
once  more  offer  their  report  to  the  friends  of  the  institution. 

The  year  just  ended  differs  little  from  the  years  that  have 
gone  before,  and  in  looking  back  no  specially  startling  event 
stands  out  as  having  stirred  the  usual  current,  but  to  those  who 
have  come  closely  in  contact  with  the  young  and  active  lives  on 
their  island  home,  whose  varied  characters  are  to  be  formed  for 
better  or  for  worse,  each  day  brings  with  it  something  new  and 
inspiring. 

The  full  complement  of  the  school,  one  hundred  boys,  has  for 
the  most  part  been  maintained  and  the  usual  routine  of  study 
in  the  schoolroom  with  industrial  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
shop  has  gone  on  as  in  the  past. 

The  “Out  Family”  continues  to  be  an  important  offshoot  of 
the  school,  composed  as  it  is  of  the  boys  (thirty-one  at  present) 
who  have  left  the  island,  and  who  have  been  placed  at  trades  or 
on  farms  and  who  are  regularly  visited  until  they  reach  the  age 
of  eighteen  years.  In  some  cases  a  certain  oversight  is  kept 
over  these  boys  until  they  are  twenty-one. 

Owing  to  continued  and  widespread  misapprehension  as  to 
its  true  charcter,  it  should  again  be  emphasized  that  the  Farm 
School  is  not  a  reform  school.  Its  boys  have  committed  no 
crime,  but  are  usually  orphans  or  the  sons  of  widows  who  are 
unable  to  provide  a  suitable  home  for  their  children  or  to  give 
them  proper  care  and  training. 

The  new  wharf  has  been  put  to  a  thorough  test  during  the 
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first  year  of  its  existence,  the  winter  of  1892-93  having  been 
an  unusually  severe  one  both  as  to  wind  and  ice.  It  proves  to 
be  exceptionally  strong  and  well  built.  The  other  improve¬ 
ment  of  last  year,  the  introduction  of  Cochituate  water,  has 
been  an  inestimable  boon.  Both  these  new  features  have  fully 
justified  the  outlay  necessary  for  their  completion. 

All  the  buildings  have  again  been  freshly  painted,  the  boys 
having  given  valuable  assistance  in  the  work.  We  have  long 
enjoyed  bright  and  attractive  outer  walls  and  shall  be  equally 
fortunate  for  all  time  to  come,  thanks  to  the  generous  bequest 
in  1848  of  Mr.  John  D.  Williams,  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  school,  and  for  many  years  a  valued  manager. 

A  religous  service  has  been  held  each  Sunday  during  the 
year,  and  the  managers  feel  under  great  obligation  to  the  clergy¬ 
men  who  have  officiated.  To  arrange  for  their  attendance  is, 
however,  often  a  very  difficult  matter,  and  to  obviate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  securing  each  week  a  new  person  it  is  hoped  in  the  near 
future  that  two  or  three  young  men  connected  with  some  of  the 
divinity  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  may  be  willing  to 
assume  responsibility  for  these  services  during  each  year.  The 
closer  and  more  intimate  relations  which  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  might  be  established  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  boys  and  of  all  on  the  island. 

It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  managers  to  give  the 
school  a  distinctively  home  character,  and  of  late  years  there 
has  been  a  decided  advance  in  this  direction.  The  superinten¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Bradley  with  their  officers  continue  to  be  most 
successful  in  their  management  of  the  school,  and  are  constantly 
introducing  new  features  calculated  to  interest  and  stimulate 
the  boys. 

The  marked  days  of  the  year  are  now  anticipated  with  the 
greatest  zest,  and  all  have  been  duly  observed. 

Washington  s  Birthday  with  its  patriotic  celebration  in  the 
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schoolroom,  followed  by  what  has  now  become  an  annual  event, 
an  elaborate  snowball  battle  on  the  lawn  between  two  armies 
made  up  of  the  older  boys,  and  with  spoils  well  worth  winning 
for  the  victors  ;  Easter  with  its  flowers  and  cheering  service  of 
song  and  praise  ;  Arbor  Day  with  literary  exercises  in  the  open 
air  followed  by  the  planting  of  trees,  for  which  our  nursery  now 
affords  an  ample  supply  ;  Fourth  of  July  with  the  usual  sports 
and  inevitable  fireworks  ;  Thanksgiving  Day  celebrated  in  true 
New  England  spirit,  and  to  which  many  graduates  are  gladly 
welcomed  to  partake  of  the  bounteous  dinner  which  this  year 
was  almost  entirely  composed  of  island  products,  including 
home-raised  turkey  ;  and,  finally,  Christmas  with  its  tree  and 
presents  for  old  and  young,  and  varied  evening  entertainment. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  in  the  last  report,  we  gratefully 
record  the  receipt  of  $4,025.92  from  various  friends,  to  whom 
we  would  gladly  give  our  individual  thanks  for  the  timely  aid 
bestowed,  and  earnestly  hope  for  continued  donations,  as  since 
the  foundation  of  the  school  the  expenses  have  always  exceeded 
the  income,  and  this  year  it  has,  in  common  with  other  institu¬ 
tions,  felt  the  pressure  of  the  times.  Generous  benefactors  have 
passed  away,  donations  and  annual  subscriptions  have  fallen  off, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  deficit  for  the  year  amounts  to  $2,517.72. 
As  compared  with  other  institutions  of  a  similar  character,  the 
Farm  School,  notwithstanding  certain  unusual  expenses  inevi¬ 
table  to  its  island  situation,  stands  well  from  the  point  of 
economy.  It  is  hoped  that  this  charity,  so  long  established  and 
so  fruitful  in  good  work  quietly  but  steadily  accomplished,  may 
have  only  to  call  attention  to  its  needs  to  be  amply  remembered. 

If  the  school  and  its  workings  could  but  be  seen,  the  managers 
feel  confident  that  the  sum  needed  would  speedily  be  forth¬ 
coming.  Thompson’s  Island  is  one  and  one  eighth  miles  from 
City  Point,  South  Boston,  and  can  be  easily  reached  either  by 
sail  or  rowboat,  while,  beginning  with  May  and  during  the 
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summer,  the  Nantasket  steamer  calls  at  the  island  one  day  each 
month  both  in  going  and  returning.  The  managers  would 
cordially  invite  all  who  may  be  interested  to  visit  the  island 
that  they  may  see  for  themselves  the  daily  life  at  the  Farm 
School,  for  they  could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  unusual 
opportunities  the  school  affords  these  friendless  boys  in 
directing  the  way  towards  a  manly  and  capable  career.  That 
these  opportunities  have  borne  good  fruit  is  proven  by  hundreds 
of  graduates,  successful  men,  who  are  to-day  occupying  high 
positions  of  trust  in  this  and  other  communities. 

Cottage  Row. 

The  founding  of  Cottage  Row,  an  innovation  lately  intro¬ 
duced,  has  been  a  source  of  healthful  interest  to  the  boys, 
and  is  thus  described  by  the  superintendent :  — 

“During  the  summer  of  1888  the  boys  were  given  numerous 
odd  pieces  of  ticking  with  which  to  build  small  tents.  They 
were  arranged  in  a  row  along  the  north  boundary  of  the  play¬ 
ground  and  were  very  humble  in  appearance,  but  afforded  much 
pleasure ;  so  much  so  that  as  winter  came  on  the  boys  were  loth 
to  give  up  their  little  resorts  which  they  had  enjoyed  during 
their  play  hours,  and  so  lined  them  with  such  boards  and  lum¬ 
ber  as  they  were  able  to  procure.  From  this  beginning  there 
has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  architecture  and  workman¬ 
ship,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  value  of  the  small  houses  or 
cottages  and  in  their  importance  to  the  boys  and  the  school. 
In  1891  it  was  deemed  best  to  limit  the  number  of  cottages, 
and  certificates  of  ownership  were  issued,  transferable  through 
the  Farm  School  bank.  The  demand  for  this  sort  of  property 
increased.  Mock  deeds  of  the  cottage  lots  were  given  the 
young  proprietors,  and  they  at  once  took  pride  in  making  their 
miniature  homes  attractive  and  hospitable  by  constructing 
book-cases,  tables,  and  other  pieces  of  furniture,  adorning  the 
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walls  with  mantel-pieces,  lambrequins,  pictures,  etc.  It  became 
certain  that  a  helpful  influence  surrounded  these  cottages  and 
that  further  importance  could  be  given  them,  and  their  practi¬ 
cal  usefulness  and  teachings  extended  ;  so  in  October,  1893,  the 
following  proclamation  was  issued  :  — 

* 

BOSTON  FARM  SCHOOL, 

Thompson’s  Island, 

BOSTON  HARBOR. 

- : - 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Thompson! s  Island :  — 

The  playground  settlement  shall  be  known  as  Cottage  Row. 

The  government  organized  by  the  property  owners  shall  be 
for  the  general  protection,  advancement  of  good  order,  adjust¬ 
ment  of  individual  rights,  and  to  assist  in  teaching  the  duties 
of  citizenship.  All  matters  pertaining  to  Cottage  Row  and  its 
government  shall  be  entitled  to  and  given  the  same  respect  as 
is  due  other  branches  of  the  school  work. 

The  officers  of  the  cottage  government,  consisting  of  board 
of  aldermen  (3),  clerk  (1),  police  (3),  street  commissioner  (1), 
and  jury  (5),  shall  perform  their  duties  with  the  dignity  becom¬ 
ing  officers  in  such  positions. 

I  * 

The  board  of  aldermen  may  elect  a  janitor  for  the  Cottage 
Row  hall  and  club  house  and  a  director  for  the  natural 
history  room. 

The  property  owners  shall  respect  and  obey  their  superiors 
in  said  government,  but  when  circumstances  warrant  may 
appeal  to  the  officer  in  charge,  or  to  the  superintendent,  as  in 

1 

other  matters. 

CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY,  Snpt. 

Oct.  2,  1893. 
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An  election  of  officers  soon  followed.  A  building  six  feet  by 
ten  feet  was  completed  for  a  town  house,  and  another,  slightly 
larger,  was  erected  to  shelter  the  gradually  increasing  variety 
of  pets, —  a  goat,  an  owl,  rabbits,  gray  squirrels,  guinea  pigs, 
ferrets,  etc.  This  last  building  was  named  Audubon  Hall,  and, 
with  the  town  house,  was  given  into  keeping  of  the  board  of 
aldermen,  and  the  young  government  began  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  little  community  in  a  business-like  manner. 

The  elections  occur  once  in  three  months,  and  are  managed 
entirely  by  the  citizens  of  Cottage  Row,  and  are  attended  with 
much  enthusiasm  and  loyalty. 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1893. 


General : — 


Groceries,  Flour,  and  Provisions  .  .  . 

$3,792.48 

Fuel,  Lights,  and  Water  . 

I»S'9I-I3 

Medicines  and  Physicians . 

69-!5 

Clothing . 

I,8l2.63 

Boots  and  Shoes . 

1 7^-5 1 

House  Furnishings  and  Supplies  .  .  . 

976.35 

Paint,  Oil,  Lumber,  and  Hardware  .  . 

1,042.30 

Carpenter,  Painter,  etc.  . 

47°-9I 

Boats  and  Repairs . 

!88.35 

Steamer  Tug . 

306.29 

Stationery,  Postage,  etc . 

248.18 

Books,  Holton  Library . 

60.24 

Superintendent . 

1,625.00 

Salaries . 

2,247-35 

Domestics  and  Watchman . 

L764-53 

Insurance  . 

5 14*°° 

Interest  on  Loans  . 

138.85 

Music  . 

242.39 

Sundries . 

667.44 

$r7, 934.08 

Farm  . 

$2,185.22 

Industrial  Education . 

5 1 7*79 

$20,637.09 
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INCOME  FOR  YEAR  1893. 


From  Investments  .  .  . 

Sales  from  Farm  .  .  .  . 

Board  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
Board  from  Friends  .  .  . 

Industrial  Education  .  . 

Donations  Received  .  . 


$9>57°-45 
216. ii 

3? 1 7  7-1 0 
612.00 

5 1 7*79 
4,025.92 

-  $18,119.37 


Deficit  for  year 


$2,517.72 


MAIN  BUILDINGS  FROM  FARM  HOUSE. 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS. 


CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY  . 
Mrs.  MARY  C.  BRADLEY  . 
DAVID  H.  HOLMES  .  .  . 

Miss  BERTHA  L.  BARTLETT 
Miss  MARY  F.  HULL  .  .  . 

E.  S.  LINDBLAD  .... 
DANIEL  P.  DYER  .... 
FRAZER  MASON  .  . 

Miss  MYRTLE  PERHAM  . 
Miss  ALICE  M.  BOYCE  .  . 

Miss  RILLA  L.  GRISWOLD 
Miss  CORA  J.  GALER  .  . 

Miss  NELLIE  B.  BREWSTER 
Miss  AMANDA  HAMMOND 
DAVID  MASON  .... 
GORDON  MASON  .... 


.  .  .  .  Superintendent 

. Matron 

.  .  .  Master  and  Visitor 

. Principal 

.  .  .  .  Asst.  Teacher 

Sloyd  Teacher  and  Carpenter 

. Supervisor 

. Watchman 

.  .  .  .  Asst.  Matron 

. Cook 

.  Laundress 

.  .  .  .  Dining-rooms 

. Dormitories 

. Seamstress 

. Farmer 

. Gardener 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


In  “  Annals  of  Portsmouth,”  by  Nathaniel  Adams,  published 
in  1825,  we  read  that  “in  1624  David  Thompson,  having  seen 
(the  year  previous)  a  very  pleasant  and  fruitful  island  .in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  which  he  preferred  to  his  situation  at 
Piscataqua,  removed  there  in  the  spring  within  a  year  after  he 
began  his  former  colony.  The  general  court  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  colony  sometime  afterward  confirmed  this  island  to  him  ; 
and  it  has  ever  since  been  called  after  him  Thompson’s  Island.” 
It  has  always  remained  private  property  and  has  always  been  used 
for  purposes  connected  with  agriculture  and  a  training-school. 
For  sixty  years  past  this  island  has  been  the  home  of  a  private 
charity,  The  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent 
Boys,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  known,  the  “  Farm  School.”  In  the 
progress  of  these  sixty  years  the  endeavor  has  been  to  give  to 
the  boys  of  this  home,  which  has  accommodations  for  one  hun¬ 
dred,  such  teaching  and  training  as  they  individually  seem  to 
require,  a  practical  knowledge  of  common  business  methods  and 
practices,  and  with  the  rudiments  at  least  of  some  trade  or  in¬ 
dustry,  that  they  may  go  forth  into  the  world  so  qualified  for 
good  citizenship  as  to  be  respected  and  self-respecting,  and 
ready  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  right,  industry,  and 
good  order. 

I  feel  that  in  the  year  past  we  have  not  retrograded,  but  that 
we  have  given  to  our  boys  the  best  opportunities  our  means  and 
judgment  would  permit. 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  school  Jan.  1,  1893,  93. 

27  have  been  admitted. 
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20  discharged, 
i  relocated. 

In  the  school  Jan.  i,  1894,  99. 

Smallest  number  during  the  year,  93. 

Largest  number  during  the  year,  101. 

Average  number  during  the  year,  97. 

Average  age  of  boys  admitted,  10  years,  7  months,  18  days. 
Average  age  of  boys  discharged,  14  years,  5  months,  12  days. 
Average  age  of  boys  in  school  Jan.  1,  1894,  13  years,  6 
months. 


Nativity  of  Parents  of  Boys  Admitted. 


Maine  .  .  .  . 

New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts  . 
Connecticut  . 
New  York  .  . 

Virginia  .  .  . 

Louisiana  .  . 

Michigan  .  . 

Canada  .  . 

Nova  Scotia  .  . 

New  Brunswick 
England  .  .  . 

Scotland  .  .  . 

Ireland  .  .  . 

Unknown  .  . 


Fathers. 

2 

2 

7 

1 

2 
I 
I 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 


Mothers. 

3 

1 

7 

1 


1 

7 

2 

2 

1 

2 


Parents  Living. 

Fathers . 7  Both  parents  ...  6 

Mothers . 13  Neither  parent  .  ,  •  1 
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Occupation  of  Father. 


Carpenter . 3 

Blacksmith  .  .  . 

.  1 

Cobbler . 2 

Coachman 

.  1 

Cabinet-maker  .  .  .  .  1 

Painter  .... 

•  3 

Brick  mason  1 

Paper-hanger  .  . 

.  i 

Iron  moulder  1 

Teamster  .  .  .  . 

2 

Sailor . r 

Watch-maker  .  . 

.  1 

Factory  operative  .  .  1 

Building  contractor 

.  2 

R.  R.  employee  ...  2 

Unknown . 3 

Laborer  .  .  .  . 

.  1 

Of  those  discharged  thirteen  returned  to  parents  or 

guardians. 

Seven  were  added  to  our  “Out  Family”  which  at  the  present 

time  numbers  thirty-one  and  are 

employed  as  follows 

• 

• 

Farmers . 17 

Clerks  .  .  .  . 

•  5 

Machinists  ....  4 

Ranchman  . 

.  1 

Pattern  Makers  ...  2 

Sailor . 

Plumber . 1 

These  boys  are  under  careful  supervision  until  they  are 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when  they  are  usually  given  their  time, 

but  if  necessity  arises,  they  continue  to  be  guided  by  us,  and 

report  and  look  to  us  for  advice  and  assistance  until  they  are 
twenty-one.  $333.27  has  been  collected  from  employers  during 
the  year,  making  $782.21  drawing  interest,  and  credited  to  the 
boys  who  are  not  yet  of  age,  but  practically  caring  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Twenty-three  different  clergymen  assisted  in  the  Sunday 
services,  some  more  than  once.  They  were  as  follows  :  — 

Rev.  A.  E.  George,  Rev.  E.  C.  Harwood, 

Rev.  W.  H.  G.  Temple,  Rev.  S.  B.  Dunn, 

Rev.  James  Huxtable,  Rev.  C.  M.  Carpenter, 
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Rev.  Endicott  Peabody, 
Rev.  Stopford  W.  Brooke, 
Rev.  E.  S.  Wheeler, 

Rev.  W.  T.  Perrin, 

Rev.  Warren  Applebee, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Spencely, 

Rev.  F.  H.  Hinman, 

Rev.  A.  F.  Washburn, 
Rev.  D.  O.  Clark. 


Rev.  I.  H.  B.  Headley, 
Rev.  R.  H.  Carey, 

Rev.  C.  C.  Kellogg, 

Rev.  L.  W.  Morey, 

Rev.  Wm.  D.  Bridge, 

Mr.  Thomas  D.  Roberts, 
Rev.  E.  A.  Lawrence, 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 


Schools. 


The  schools  with  the  library,  reading  room,  “Farm  School 
bank,”  band,  orchestra,  and  vocal  music,  entertainments  and 
holidays,  Sunday  school,  chapel  and  Sunday  services  have  each 
contributed  their  important  part  to  the  boys’  development. 
During  the  year  the  Ling  System  of  Swedish  Gymnastics  has 
been  adopted  and  each  pupil  participates  in  the  exercises,  in¬ 
struction  being  given  by  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics,  who  also  fills  the  position  of  teacher  in 
the  advanced  school.  These  exercises  not  only  aid  in  proper 
physical  development,  but  also  demand  prompt  obedience  to 
commands  and  quick  and  steady  control  of  the  muscles. 
There  already  seems  to  be  a  decided  gain  in  general  alertness 
of  mind  and  body. 

Cottage  Row,  elsewhere  referred  to,  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  school’s  work. 


Industrial. 

All  the  boys  attend  school  one  half  of  the  day  and  work  the 
other  half,  unless  they  are  deficient  in  scholarship,  in  which 
case  they  attend  school  all  day.  This  arrangement  gives  the 
two  women  teachers  a  limited  number  of  scholars  at  each 
session,  morning  and  afternoon,  and  a  greater  opportunity  for 
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individual  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  equalizes  the 
forces  to  be  employed  through  the  day  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments.  All  the  boys  of  twelve  years  and  upwards  take  the 
course  in  Sloyd  ;  this  I  believe  to  be  of  great  value  to  every 
boy,  regardless  of  what  vocation  he  is  to  follow.  It  creates  a 
respect  for  work  in  general,  cultivates  neatness,  order,  exactness, 
economy  ;  and  in  this  school  includes  drawing,  carpentry,  cabinet¬ 
making,  woodturning,  and  carving.  In  addition  to  this,  each 
boy  in  turn  is  detailed  to  and  taught  farming,  gardening,  care 
of  live  stock,  painting,  printing,  typewriting,  cobbling,  black- 
smithing,  making  and  mending  of  clothing,  baking,  cooking,  and 
the  various  household  duties,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
the  care  and  management  of  boats.  The  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  awarded  a  bronze  medal  to 


the  Manual  Training  Department  of  the  Farm  School,  for 
meritorious  exhibit  of  the  work  of  their  scholars,  contributed 
to  the  Eighteenth  Exhibit,  1892. 

Each  department  has  shown  ample  proof  of  its  value,  and  the 
results  in  some  instances  have  been  especially  good.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  printing  office,  for  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  work  turned  out  and  a  decided 
advance  in  taste  and  workmanship.  $221.95  have  been  received 
for  work  done  in  this  department,  exceeding  by  $88.20,  the 
amount  earned  the  year  previous.  More  and  a  greater  variety 
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of  work  has  been  done  in  the  carpenter’s  department,  both  for 
home  use  and  for  sale. 

With  the  exception  of  the  painting  of  the  main  buildings,  at 
which  the  boys  assisted,  and  some  machine  work  on  the 
steamer's  engine,  the  entire  work  of  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments  about  the  buildings  both  inside  and  out  and  on  the 
farm  has  been  done  by  the  boys  under  supervision  of  the  in¬ 
structors. 

The  farm,  as  usual,  has  supplied  our  needs,  and  a  surplus  of 
some  crops  has  been  sold.  A  list  of  products  for  the  year  and 
the  amount  and  kind  of  stock  on  the  Farm,  Jan.  i,  1894, 
follows. 


Farm  Products  for  1893. 


Apples,  No.  1  . 

.  28  bbls. 

Apples,  No.  2  . 

.  18  bbls. 

Apples,  Sweet 

.  25  bbls. 

Apples,  Windfalls,  77  bbls. 

Asparagus  .  . 

.  35  qts. 

Beans,  String  . 

.  12  bush. 

Beans,  Shelled 

.  3  bush. 

Beets,  Table  . 

.  73  bush. 

Beet  Greens  . 

.  5  bush. 

Beef  .... 

.  2,191  lbs. 

Cabbage  . 

1,576  heads. 

Cauliflower  . 

200  heads. 

Carrots 

.  260  bush. 

Celery  .  .  . 

.  775  heads 

Corn,  Yellow 

.  416  bush. 

Corn,  Sweet  . 

450  dozen. 

Corn,  Pop 

.  7  bush. 

Corn,  Fodder 

.  20  tons. 

Corn,  Stover 

.  .  6  tons. 

Cucumbers  . 

.  .  1,050 

Melons,  Musk  .  .  200 

Melons,  Nutmeg .  .  100 

Milk  .  .  90,741.5  lbs. 

Onions .  .  .  500  bush. 

Oats  on  Straw  .  5  tons. 

Pears,  Bartlett  .  10  bush. 
Pears,  Common  .  50  bush. 
Peppers,  Bell  .  4  bush. 

Potatoes  .  .  754  bush. 

Peas,  Green  .  31.5  bush. 
Pie  Plant  .  .  .  828  lbs. 

Pork  .  .  .  1,618  lbs. 

Pumpkins  .  9  cartloads. 
Poultry  .  .  .  194  lbs. 

Quinces  .  .  0.5  bush. 

Radishes  ....  4,500 
Raspberries  ...  5  qts. 
Spinach  Greens  10  bush. 
Squash,  Summer  .  150 

Squash,  Hubbard  .  .200 
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Eggs  .  .  . 

•  •  2,450 

Squash,  Marrow  .  .210 

Green  Oats  &  Peas  6  tons. 

Suqash,  Turban  .  .  190 

Green  Barley  &  Peas  5  tons. 

Strawberries  .  385  qts. 

Hay  .  .  . 

.  65  tons. 

Turnips,  White  .  120  bush. 

Hay,  Salt  .  . 

.  .  9  tons. 

Turnips,  Yellow  .  30  bush. 

Hides  .  .  . 

.  .  32 1  lbs. 

Turkeys  .  .  .  241  lbs. 

Lettuce 

.  487  heads. 

Tomatoes,  Ripe,  57.5  bush. 

Mangels  .  . 

220  bush. 

Tomatoes,  Green,  16  bush. 

Melons,  Water 

•  •  •  2 OO 

Inventory  of  Stock. 

Cows  .  .  . 

...  19 

Swine . 

8 

Bulls  .  .  . 

Shoats . 

14 

Calves  .  .  . 

•  •  •  5 

Hens . 

18 

Heifers  .  .  . 

•  •  •  3 

Roosters . 

2 

Oxen,  Yoke  . 

1 

Turkeys . 

18 

Horses  . 

•  •  • 

Gifts. 

Gifts  from  the 

managers  have 

been  as  usual  numerous 

and 

valuable.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  others  as  follows  :  — 

Journal  Newspaper  Co.,  Daily  Journal. 

Boston  Herald  Co.,  Daily  Herald . 

Traveller  Publishing  Co.,  Daily  T?'aveller. 

Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Christian  Register. 

W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.,  Child's  Hour  and  Our  Sunday  Afternoon. 
Linus  Darling,  Esq.,  Massachusetts  Ploughman. 

Briggs,  Shattuck  &  Co.,  dates. 

Rev.  Endicott  Peabody,  5  dozen  copies  Gospel  Hymns. 

Members  of  the  Brookline  Toboggan  and  Coasting  Club,  tobog¬ 
gans  and  other  club  furniture. 

A.  Storrs  &  Bement  Co.,  1  lot  paper. 
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Dr.  W.  H.  Stowe,  a  book. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Kellogg,  a  book. 

Mrs.  Giberson  and  party  from  the  South  Baptist  Church,  enter¬ 
tainment. 

James  T.  Tones,  Esq.,  for  courtesies  extended. 

E.  S.  Merchant,  Esq.,  tickets  and  landing  at  Central  Wharf. 

Harbor  Master  Bragdon,  for  courtesies  extended. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  officers  associated  with  me  for  their  faithful  and  earnest 
service,  and  for  their  sincere  interest  in  our  plans  and  little  de¬ 
tails,  for  it  is  through  this  loyal  cooperation  in  a  great  measure 
that  we  enjoy  the  happy  and  homelike  atmosphere  which  surely 
pervades  the  island. 

Mrs.  Bradley  and  myself  are  under  deep  obligations  to  the 
managers  for  their  great  consideration  and  confidence,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  results  of  our  efforts  here  may  justify 
this  interest. 

Very  respectfully, 


CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY,  Supt. 


* 
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